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Excerpts from internet.listserv.wpa-l: 28-Feb-98 Re: Using rhetoric to
stren.. by Vincent Casaregola@SLU.E
> Academic discourses, for most students, are
> merely  local, limited, and short-term means to advancement and
> credentials that will allow them to participate in a much wider range of
> discourses in the workplace.  That doesn't mean we should be unconcerned
> with disciplinary discourses, merely that we should place them in broader
> social, cultural, and economic contexts.  Again, I say this from my direct
> experience as both a tech. writer and a consultant, as well as from
> personal contact with a number of technical-field professionals outside of
> academe.
 
 
I would wonder what your conception of an "academic discourse" is.  If
you mean the pseudo-technical prose produced by people in certain areas
of the humanities, that's one thing.  But what about the discourse of
lab reports, or engineering project proposals, or summaries and
syntheses of positions on a given issue?  I'm not doubting your
experience at all-- but I wonder if it has more to do with those
"promising" students actually just not being able to write clearly and
simply under any circumstances, academic or professional.
 
Also, I'm not disagreeing that WID proponents may be somewhat deluded in
thinking that the "academic" versions of disciplinary discourse can be
matched precisely to the "professional" versions.  I just think the
problem is probably very complex and how it plays out depends on the
discipline in question.  Certain an "English" major is not necessarily
trained to write in the "English" required in every professional
context.  But an engineering major may be trained to write projects
proposals and reports that very much resemble professional work.  Part
of the complexity must have to do with whether we're talking about
"professional" majors or more traditional "humanities" majors.  Lots of
schools offer a blend of both types of majors, with, I would guess, the
consequence that some students graduate well-trained in "professional"
discourses but not "humanities," some the reverse, some with a more
general adaptibility but no special expertise in either, and some
without much training in any kind of writing.
 
-Jay
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I really appreciated Vincent's argument that traditional disciplinary
discourse can limit a person's communicative competence when he or she
enters the workplace.  In the approach we take to WID at Seattle
University, we ask disciplines to consider the kinds of end-goal writing
assignments they want to give their students and suggest a range of
examples:  (1) traditional disciplinary discourse--an apprentice piece
that approximates a graduate seminar paper, which approximates a
disciplinary scholarly article; (2) a disciplinary paper aimed at a lay
audience (analogous, say, to an article on economics or science in
ATLANTIC MONTHLY); (3) professional workplace writing--memos, proposals,
analytical reports on field observations, etc.; (4) civic
argumentation--pieces that explore or take stands on civic issues; and (5)
personal essays--Montaigne-like reflections on academic problems but
related to the self.  We have discovered that many
disciplines--particularly those in business, nursing, or
engineering--quickly see ways to develop writing assignments in most of
the above areas.  However, the traditional liberal arts
disciplines--particularly English or philosophy--can imagine only
traditional academic discourse or occasionally the personal essay.
    If we take English as an example (let's say an upper division
literature course), has anyone had experience with assignments that differ
from the conventional scholarly discourse?  To clarify:  Is it possible to
conceptual writing assignments in literature aimed at lay audiences or
connected in some way to civic discourse or to the workplace?  What
options other than scholarly discourse are available?  In contrast, a
nursing student could easily be asked to write an academic article, an
informative essay for a lay audience, an argument on a public issue
related to health care, professional workplace discourse such a hospital
intake writeup, or a personal reflective piece on a nursing experience.
Are there any kinds of analogous possibilities for assignments in
literature, philosophy, or other humanities?  How can these disciplines
address Vincent's concerns?  Cheers,
 
John Bean
Seattle University
 
 
On Sat, 28 Feb 1998, Vincent Casaregola wrote:
 
> Dear Rolf, Davide, et al,
>
> I, too, am finding this a useful thread.  There is, however, another issue
> that should be addressed.  We keep examining WAC/WID as if the desired
> outcome is to make people expert in the discourses of their disciplines.
> However, as one who has worked in technical/professional workplaces as a
> writer and editor, I have found that the specific disciplinary discourses
> of academic communities are neither respected nor valued that well in the
> workplace.  New graduates have to learn to communicate all over again in a
> variety of contexts--business and economic contexts, marketing contexts,
> and managerial contexts which include the supervision of and instruction
> of non-technical employees.  Here, despite enfrachisement in disciplinary
> discourse, many new members of the community feel at a complete loss (that
> includes those with advanced degrees).  In fact, sometimes the most
> promising "academic" experts fail in these settings because they are so
> committed to limited patterns of discourse and have little or no
> experience transcending disciplinary boundaries.  Most work in these
> settings, most reports and documents, come out of multi-disciplinary teams
> which are often working for clients who represent none of the disciplines
> involved (if the clients had the expertise in hourse, they would not have
> hired our firm).  The discourse processes become highly complicated, but
> they are focused on specifically economic outcomes.
>
> What I am getting at is the need to see beyond the walls of the university
> if we are to understand the genuine goals of WAC/WID.  Beyond the
> university, there really aren't any curricula or disciplines, only
> organizations and professions, and these are structured differently from
> universities' departments and disciplines.
>
> This is not even approaching the larger issue of educating individuals who
> have specific expertise but who can bring that expertise into an effective
> dialogue with a wide range of social, cultural, and political communities.
> That is an additional goal for writing instruction.  Our problem is that
> we get into a loop that suggests our whole world begins and ends with the
> structure of the university, its disciplines, and its departments.  That
> is simply not the case.  Academic discourses, for most students, are
> merely  local, limited, and short-term means to advancement and
> credentials that will allow them to participate in a much wider range of
> discourses in the workplace.  That doesn't mean we should be unconcerned
> with disciplinary discourses, merely that we should place them in broader
> social, cultural, and economic contexts.  Again, I say this from my direct
> experience as both a tech. writer and a consultant, as well as from
> personal contact with a number of technical-field professionals outside of
> academe.
>
> All the best,
>
> Vincent Casaregola
> Saint Louis University
>
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Are any of your institutions using the computer-based COMPASS test for
placement within the writing program?
 
We will be moving to this test this summer, and would like to see how other
places are using it.
 
Here are our questions:
1) Do you use the COMPASS score alone to determine placement?  If so, at
what ranges do you place students into developmental courses?  Regular
composition courses?
-or-
2) Do you use the COMPASS score in combination with a writing sample score
(or some other measure) to determine placement?  If so, what criteria for
placement at various levels do you use?
-and finally-
3) How long have you used the COMPASS, and how well do you feel it allows
you to place your students at the appropriate level of writing course?
 
And, of course, we would appreciate any other advice you could offer as we
prepare to shift into computer-assisted placement testing.
Thanks,
Jena
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
Jena A. Burges
Assistant Professor of English
Director of Freshman Writing
Longwood College
201 High Street
Farmville, VA  23909
(804)395-2175
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
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Dave Coogan wrote:
>
> Alison,
>
> I don't know John's book, but I'm wondering if you could paraphrase his
> sense of a common rhetorical thread.
>
 
 
Sure--though I'm afraid I won't do him justice. His preface talks about
"guiding students toward the habits of inquiry and argument valued in
their disciplines." He calls it a "manual" for teachers in the
disciplines, which it is because it is chock-full of practical
suggestions for incorporating critical thinking and the culture of
argument into their assignments and classwork, but it is, as all
Jossey-Bass books seem to be, fully sourced as well. Although John
doesn't use rhetorical terms such as ethos, pathos, logos, prolepsis,
premise, etc., he does create work for students that fosters their
acculturation into the discipline through engagement with argument and
the rhetorical practices of the discipline. He uses writing, reading, and
collaboration techniques, all of them in the service of critical thinking
and the arguments of the discipline. His approach is partly dependent on
problem-solving. My paraphrase does not reflect the richness of the book.
Our faculty center for teaching gives the book to all the professors who
join the WAC program (though who knows if they read it?). I do know their
graduate writing associates read it and use it. Lately the instructors in
the fy writing program have started buying it on their own because it has
so many suggestions they can use in our rhetoric-based developmental and
fy curriculum.
 
Does this help? I'm afraid I sound more like an advocate than a
summarizer, but I think I'll get reductive if I write more!
 
--
Alison Warriner
Coordinator of Composition
California State University, Hayward
Hayward, California 94542
 
Phone: 510-885-3217
Home: 510-338-0331
Fax: 510-885-4797
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I have always felt that a good assignment for a senior English major would be
to write a piece for a lay audience explaining some of the more elusive
features of post-modernism and connecting such critical theory to familiar
experience. This would actually be a pretty good assignment for some of our
colleagues:) Vince's concerns and John's suggested strategies for addressing
them are very much to the point of what we should be doing. It may well be
thatthe History Department should be teaching students to read and write like
historians, but the goal of the college or university should be to graduate
students who are "omnigraphers"--student who are able to figure how to write
anything for anyone. The study of rhetoric helps students learn to write
strategically, but it also gives them an awareness of "genre" and a powerful
analytical tool for identifying and mastering the conventions of virtually any
bodyof discourse. (I just loved teaching rhetorical analysis courses because
the students were such a pain in the butt to their other instructors.) One of
the problems of the increasing focus on the "major" and job preparation is the
loss of emphasis on general educational goals.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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I blushingly appreciate Alison's endorsement of ENGAGING IDEAS in the
context of this interesting thread on rhetoric and WAC. I would say that
my book is rhetorical in the same sense that Booth, Colomb and Williams'
THE CRAFT OF RESEARCH is rhetorical in that it stresses the posing of
problems as the initiating force behind the urge to join an academic
conversation.  We write when something in that conversation doesn't seem
adequate--we disagree with some one, we are unhappy with someone's account
of a phenomenon, we see see a datum that doesn't fit a theory, etc.  To
write effectively, we must distinguish old information from new
information, recognizing that what we are adding to the conversation (the
new)  will be regarded as significant only if it is linked adequately to
the originating problem that we share with the reader (the old).  What
this thread is adding to the conversation for me is the need to understand
more fully how different disciplines pose their problems in the first
place.  When you shift disciplines, you are not only shifting to a
different field of inquiry, but also shifting epistemologies.
John Bean
Seattle University
 
On Sun, 1 Mar 1998, Alison Warriner wrote:
 
> Dave Coogan wrote:
> >
> > Alison,
> >
> > I don't know John's book, but I'm wondering if you could paraphrase his
> > sense of a common rhetorical thread.
> >
>
>
> Sure--though I'm afraid I won't do him justice. His preface talks about
> "guiding students toward the habits of inquiry and argument valued in
> their disciplines." He calls it a "manual" for teachers in the
> disciplines, which it is because it is chock-full of practical
> suggestions for incorporating critical thinking and the culture of
> argument into their assignments and classwork, but it is, as all
> Jossey-Bass books seem to be, fully sourced as well. Although John
> doesn't use rhetorical terms such as ethos, pathos, logos, prolepsis,
> premise, etc., he does create work for students that fosters their
> acculturation into the discipline through engagement with argument and
> the rhetorical practices of the discipline. He uses writing, reading, and
> collaboration techniques, all of them in the service of critical thinking
> and the arguments of the discipline. His approach is partly dependent on
> problem-solving. My paraphrase does not reflect the richness of the book.
> Our faculty center for teaching gives the book to all the professors who
> join the WAC program (though who knows if they read it?). I do know their
> graduate writing associates read it and use it. Lately the instructors in
> the fy writing program have started buying it on their own because it has
> so many suggestions they can use in our rhetoric-based developmental and
> fy curriculum.
>
> Does this help? I'm afraid I sound more like an advocate than a
> summarizer, but I think I'll get reductive if I write more!
>
> --
> Alison Warriner
> Coordinator of Composition
> California State University, Hayward
> Hayward, California 94542
>
> Phone: 510-885-3217
> Home: 510-338-0331
> Fax: 510-885-4797
>
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David,
 
Thanks for the confirmation.  I was beginning to think that I had
remembered incorrectly.  I am glad to know that what I remember really did
happen.  Interestingly, because I was applying for a special fellowship
with a December deadline, I had to take the GRE several months before the
URE.  GRE in October, URE in January.
 
Thanks
 
Vince
 
On Sat, 28 Feb 1998, David Jolliffe wrote:
 
> I'll confirm Vince's experience.  When I graduated from Bethany College in
> 1974, all of us English majors had to take the URE.  In May of that year,
> I took the URE one Saturday, the GRE the following Saturday, and the
> National Teacher's Exam (NTE) the Saturday after that.  What a cheery
> month.
>
> David Jolliffe
> DePaul, Chicago
>
> On Sat, 28 Feb 1998, Vincent Casaregola wrote:
>
> > Dear David,
> >
> > As an undergraduate at John Carroll University, I recall having to take
> > some kind of standardized test other than the GRE.  I vaguely remember it
> > being called a URE (Undergraduate Record Exam).  However, this was over
> > twenty years ago, and I just cannot recall the details of the exam's name
> > and source.  I just remember that it was required.
> >
> > Vince Casaregola
> > Saint Louis University
> >
> > On Thu, 26 Feb 1998, David E. Schwalm wrote:
> >
> > > In a casual conversation with a colleague (who is about 40 or so) she
> > > mentioned that her undergraduate school required all graduating seniors to
> > > take the GRE general exam and subject matter exam and to achieve certain
> > > scores in order to graduate. I found that very interesting. The conversation
> > > included a bunch of people, but I think she went to Indiana University of
> > > Pennsylvania. Does IUP still do this? Does anyone?
> > >
> > > -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> > > ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> > > ___6001 South Power Road
> > > ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
> > >
> >
>
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> On Sun, 1 Mar 1998, Jena' Burges wrote:
>
> We will be moving to this test this summer, and would like to see how
> other places are using it...we would appreciate any other advice you
> could offer as we prepare to shift into computer-assisted placement
> testing.
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
Jena,
     We use ACCUPLACER -- and nothing else -- for initial placement, and I
expect you'll take plenty of heat, as we have, for the decision to do so.
We are outcomes-based and require students to pass a barrier essay in
order to exit EN101, so we catch our misplacements.  But when we used
writing samples, we also had misplacements.  With ACCUPLACER, our
misplacement numbers are statistically similar to our numbers using
writing samples.  Saying it another way, ACCUPLACER is statistically _no
worse_ than what we were doing, and it is much faster--allowing rolling
testing at registration with scores reported to the registration floor
before tested students arrive.  In addition, we don't tie up English
faculty who can more productively aid the registration process or the
college in general.  Also, we can seat and test more students in a more
efficient fashion, and we have managed quite nicely with a staff of 3 who
also operate our career and articulation center when placement testing is
not scheduled.
    Your critics will be many and loud, will be opposed to computerized
placement into rhetoric on philosophical grounds, and will have no hard
data to lace their criticisms.  On the other hand, you (and your IR
people) will (probably) have data to prove local secondary writing
initiatives aren't working, which in turn will give your department some
input into local secondary writing standards.
    So you may find the switch to COMPASS a useful one.  I wish you good
luck.
 
    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
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Dear Jay,
 
By "academic discourse" I mean those discourses involved with the
production of knowledge for academic communities--the publications from
which academics in all disciplines derive tenure and promotion in all
disciplines.  Believe me, there are equaivalent discourses in the just
about all academic areas (not just pseudo-technical humanists).
 
As for labe reports, these are generated by technicians in industry--you
don't get the people with B.S. and M.S. degrees doing to front-line data
crunching, because it is not efficient.  Engineering project proposals,
which I have edited frequently, are usually written by teams of people
from diverse fields, often who do not write with or for one another in
academic settings.  Such teams may be led by a person with an MBA or an MA
in economics.  The team includes each tech, specialty--electrical,
mechanical, structural, environmental, civil, etc.  But these are
departments and disciplines in the Engineering schools, with separate
discourses and journals.  Likewise, the team has marketing and management
people on it, often leading of projecting the power behind the throne, so
to speak.  End product is edited (if not actually written or at least
re-written) by the editorial department grunts (as I was for a time).
Most team members, often highly successful in technical fields, have a
very hard time with writing, especially when they are trying to make their
ideas understood by other members of the team from differenty fields.
Also, the client is often non-technical--either business or government.
The former come from management, marketing, or finance backgrounds, and
the latter come from policy and legal backgrounds--bottom line, a great
deal of editing and re-writing is required to make the techno-folks
understadnable to their clients, and since the editorial staff are so low
in the organizational structure, that re-writing is often not approved.
I've seen millions of dollars of contracts lost on engineering proposals
because of such differences.  And none of these people (except those
editorial grunts, often former English majors) was taught to reach
beyond discipinary boundaries when writing in school.  No, they were
taught to write for their technical specialties, and they have good
publication records in the technical journals, and they cannot seem to
adapt to the workplace variables.  Finally, with contracts lost, the
organization tightens its belt, and first to go are these high-paid
technical specialists with their arcane discourses they never adapted to
the business world.  I saw the plague of empty cubicles as a result, as
engineers, biologists, chemists, etc. vanished almost overnight.  The only
advantage of being an editorial grunt was that you cost so little by
comparison, you were less likely to get fired.
 
So, my point is that academic discourses in technical fields often value
the writing done for academic journals in those disciplines (that's the
model of effective writing).  Other writing, for other audiences, is not
valued and so is not emphasized.  As a results, even those who work with
writing in these disciplines end up ill prepared to survive in the
business and industrial world.  I witnessed this myself, and I have had it
described to me by friends and relatives who work in technical fields.  As
one retired chemist told me, "I learned to do my job much more from the
courses that prepared me to think for myself and communicate with lots of
different people.  English, history, and philosophy courses helped me
understand these things.  In contrast, most of the chemistry I learned in
college was obsolete in less than ten years.  My ability to adapt and
communicate kept me employed, and the new technology and new chemistry I
learned on the job because I could adapt and communicate."
 
We need to realize that the discourse of academic scientists and engineers
is still the basis for their insights about the quality of writing and the
kind of writing needed in WAC/WID settings, but few of these academics
understand or have intensive experience in the working worlds in which
their graduates must survive.  They see the discipline-based article or
abstract as the end all of writing.  A few think beyond this because of
consulting or grant-writing interests, but far too few.  As a result,
they want their students prepared to write for graduate school, and then
for academe.
 
We poor dumb humanists may still know a thing or too.  If we can avoid
our own obsession with arcana, and concentrate on the rhetorical lessons
we learn from intensive work with texts in a variety of contexts, we can
offer a lot.  That's why we are placing English majors in medical school,
placing them with firms such as Anderson Consulting, etc.  We start out
knowing that we have to work at understanding other peoiple's discourses
if we are to survive in a workplace, at least those of us who plan to go
out with a BA and try to get a job.  Those of us teachers who have been
there can provide some guidance in this.
 
Sincerely,
 
Vince Casaregola
Saint Louis Univ.
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In my administrative hat (which is sometimes uncomfortable) I have to agree
with Chet. If you have an inexpensive easily administered placement test that
places students just as well as a more expensive, time comsuming, and complex
writing sample, it makes sense to go with the test. Chet has enumerated the
advantages well. When this question is usually discussed, however, those who
object to the test often want to do more with their placement strategy than
placestudents in the right class. They want to involve departmental or campus
faculty in the writing program; they want to make sure that there is wide
campus understanding of what first-year student writing looks like; they want
to affect secondary curriculum by involving high school teachers in placement
portfolios; they want to capture the symbolic value of having a writing test
to test writing; and so on. COMPASS or accuplacer will not generally serve
these purposes. So, the question is really about what you want to do in
addition to placement with your placement strategy--and you may want to do
different things at different times.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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What I like about Vince's long post is his insistence that we look beyond
disciplinary boundaries. But what I like even more is what that implies for
a WAC/WID program: collaborative writing, shifting rhetorical contexts,
working with others who don't understand your jargon, meeting deadlines,
dealing with distant others who have more power than you, and so on.  If we
can combine Vince's savvy about the realities of work-place writing with
John's variety in writing assignments, perhaps we could get beyond the
assumption that training in the university is a form of training for the
workforce
 
Why is it that we continue to super-impose the university on the
work-place? Have we become like General Motors?  (What's good for the
University is good for the country?)
 
--Dave Coogan
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In a message dated 98-02-26 21:27:41 EST, you write:
 
<< am enjoying this thread too. In our WAC training course, we use John
 Bean's _Engaging Ideas: T >>
Dear Alison,
I'm curious about your WAC training course--who is in it, who teaches it?  And
to continue the question previously asked about what connects WAC programs (a
return to the "writing process" or "rhetoric") in what ways does this WAC
course echo--or not--what is taught in in a training course for Basic Writing
or the general FYComp course?
Jessica Yood
SUNY Stony Brook
Stony Brook, NY 11794-5350
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Jyood wrote:
>
>
> I'm curious about your WAC training course--who is in it, who teaches it?
 
Our WAC training course is a graduate seminar, for students in any
discipline, offered in the English Dept., and taught by me. It hasn't yet
been taught by anyone else, though it could be if we had another rhet &
comp person--or even an instructor from another discipline keenly aware
of writing.
 
And
> to continue the question previously asked about what connects WAC programs (a
> return to the "writing process" or "rhetoric") in what ways does this WAC
> course echo--or not--what is taught in in a training course for Basic Writing
> or the general FYComp course?
 
 
The biggest difference is that the students themselves are from all the
disciplines, and the class is decentered, so they bring their
disciplinary writing and concerns into our class through presentations,
reports on classroom observations, and readings and assignments from
their disciplines. As mentioned before, we use Bean's _Engaging Ideas_ as
our text, along with Joe Williams _Style_--partly for their own writing
and partly to help them diagnose stylistic problems in student writing--a
grammar text, and Connors & Glenn's_St. Martin's Guide to Teaching
Writing_. We also use that last text (as well as others) in our training
seminar for fy comp.
 
Both classes focus on writing-to-learn activities and on rhetorical
strategies, on how to design assignments, and on how to respond to
student writing, but the WAC seminar is more varied because we take
assignments and texts straight from the disciplines and learn how to
tailor the assignments for writing and the texts for reading. For
example, the students bring in a typical assignment from a professor and
work on it together to turn it into an assignment that fosters critical
thinking and requires writing--frequently writing that does not need the
close attention of the disciplinary professor, who doesn't want more work
(though the "Graduate Writing Associates," as we call them, can and do
respond to student writing). For another example, students bring in
passages from difficult texts in their field, and design reading
assignments to "deconstruct" the text--usually using rhetorical and
writing-to-learn tools--so the texts will be more accessible to the
students.
 
Of course, in fy comp the instructors work with constructing writing
assignments and reading strategies, but they are rarely focused on
disciplinary material as such. Our fy students read and write short
arguments (3-6 pp), frequently on social issues, to introduce them to the
writing and reading processes they will use in college, but the material
is not directly from the disciplines. Next year, though, we will have
those "sequenced clusters" discussed in a recent thread here, and the
students' writing will be about themes in disciplinary subjects, so the
lines between the two training courses might blur.
 
If you're interested in the syllabus for the WAC seminar, I'd be glad to
send it to you directly.
 
Alison
 
--
Alison Warriner
Coordinator of Composition
California State University, Hayward
Hayward, California 94542
 
Phone: 510-885-3217
Home: 510-338-0331
Fax: 510-885-4797
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Dear Colleagues,
 
Two recent posting about computers and writing instruction were very
disconcerting in that they both seemed like hasty sweeping generalizations
about the negative effects of incorporating technology in our classrooms.
Both are copied below, followed by my response.
 
First, Bonnie Lenore Kyburz wrote:
>I am working on a presentation addressing ways in which computer-
>assisted-instruction (CAI), or computer-mediated-instruction
>(CMC), whichever you prefer, is  perceived among writing program
>adminstrators as a potential (partial) remedy for the "crisis" in higher
>education, particularly regarding the high numbers of adjunct and
>non-tenured teachers inhabiting introductory (or other) writing courses.
 
In response, John McLaughlin wrote:
>As opposed to CMC = Computer Mediated Communication, which implies a
>greater reliance upon the computer than either of the others [types of CAI]
>(I remember years ago they used to talk about CAD-CAM = Computer Assisted
>Design-Computer Assisted Manufacture -- the implications for assembly line
>work were fairly clear back then).
 
I understand faculty disgust with CAI, but I'm not sure I understand the
similar knee-jerk resistance to CMI (Computer Mediated Instruction).  From
my perspective (and experience), CMI is totally different from CAI:  CMI
provides interactive multimedia tools and resources to teachers and students
AT THE POINT OF NEED.  It is learner-centered, but FACULTY-GUIDED.  The
teacher is responsible for designing the syllabus, setting up collaborative
and individual activities, assigning tasks, and customizing the software to
fit each student's needs.  As John notes, CMI promotes a greater reliance on
computers, but why is that bad?  Good CMI programs provide students with
access to the learning resources they need at the time that they need them
(whether these resources be instruction on prewriting strategies,
instruction on finding and correcting errors, or instruction on providing
evaluative feedback to peers about their writing).  Freed from the worry of
spreading themselves too thin, instructors can concentrate on helping
students who need individualized responses and instruction.  For me, this
increased instructional control and flexibility makes the teaching of
writing more rewarding and energizing.  Moreover, the students in CMI
classes feel very "cool":   They get to write in a special lab with the best
computers in the college (that also have links to the Internet and the
college's e-mail system).
 
That said, I acknowledge that paranoia about administrators wanting to use
computers to fire faculty and/or increase class size is based on the reality
that, once again, public schools (including colleges and universities) are
being perceived as public utilities, providing measurable services to
citizens to enhance the quality of life in this country.  Educational
benefits are seen as "resources" whose effects must be husbanded and
assessed; concrete return on public investments must be documented.  Thus,
 
In her posting, Bonnie Lenore Kyburz also wrote:
>My suspicions have been inspired by the recent MLA report on professional
>employment, where attention to the "crisis" in higher ed is, in part,
>focused on the non-tenured teaching "problem."
> . . .  Welles adds that "distance learning (through television
>and other audiovisual media) and computer-assisted instruction have often been
>mentioned as pedagogical strategies that might significantly alter
>faculty-student ratios by reducing the number of classroom contact hours
>students need, especially in introductory courses"
 
I don't know which report Bonnie is referring to, but it sounds very similar
to the recent report of the RAND Council on Aid for Education, which urged
public colleges and universities to "reexamine their missions and streamline
their services to serve those missions" and asserted that "In the coming
cyberspace age, physical space will assume less importance" as "computers,
the Internet, and a host of advanced technologies will improve productivity
and achievement."
This is wishful (and ignorant) thinking.  Too many educational planners
believe that some day, distance learning via computers will replace all
classroom interaction for students who need developmental or basic academic
skills instruction.  This belief is almost always is rooted in an
educational perspective that oversimplifies the learning process
(particularly as it pertains to academic reading and writing) as a
"nuts-and-bolts" activity that can be learned by following a fixed set of
rules and steps.  It ignores the fact that most entering freshmen are
intelligent readers and writers who simply have not had enough experience
writing in a variety of roles and registers for a variety of authentic
academic readers.  Similarly, this perspective ignores the reality that
collaborative learning activities help students think and act like college
readers and writers.  Students work together to read critically, to generate
ideas, to respond to each other's ideas and writing, and to edit their
revisions.
 
Obviously, I believe in the power of technology to reconstitute the teaching
and learning of academic reading and writing as communicative skills.  The
best electronic educational environments are the same for all students
(including native speakers and those who are newcomers to academic English):
They consist of interactive multimedia that reunite and reinforce the
relationships among thinking, reading, speaking, listening, and writing and
that support a collaborative, interactive model of learning and writing.
HOWEVER ,even with the best technologies, students will always need
face-to-face live (as opposed to "real-time") interaction with teachers and
peers.
 
Sorry this was so long (and long-winded).
 
Karen
 
Prof. Karen L. Greenberg
Department of English
Hunter College, CUNY
Phone:  (212) 772-5175
Fax:    (516) 766-3805
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Hello, all--
        With apologies for cross-posting and with yet another hat on (my
WPA breakfast hat will be on in the next few days), I'm
appealing to list members for volunteer Contributing Bibliographers for
the 1997 _CCCC Bibliography of Composition and Rhetoric_.  We're at the
point of the year when I discover that some people/sites cannot complete
their assignments for various legitimate reasons (babies, new duties,
library losses) and I need to make sure that these assignments are
covered.  At the moment, we have special needs in classical and
contemporary rhetoric, ESL, and speech communications, but I would welcome
possible CBs with other interests as CB terms run three years, and thus we
are replacing some bibliographers each year.
        The benefits of joining us include being part of the only
bibliographic project dedicated to composition and rhetoric, having your
name listed in the front of the volume you participate in, a copy of the
volume you contributed to when it's published, and a line on the c.v.
        If you're interested, email me <stygall@u.washington.edu> and let
me know what your interests are.
Regards,
Gail
______________________________________________________________________________
Gail Stygall <stygall@u.washington.edu>              (206) 543-2190
Director, Expository Writing Program
Editor, _CCCC Bibliography of Composition and Rhetoric_
English, Box 354330, University of Washington, Seattle WA 98195-4330
______________________________________________________________________________
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Sorry I've been misinterpreted here. CAD/CAM was intended to ease the path
to robotic assembly-line work, leading to attrition of human labor in
production. CMI is not necessarily shaped towards that goal; if it does
so, it's because of forces other than pedagogic, or because the pedagogy
wants it that way. When students are called "end-products" or "customers,"
that's exactly what the pedagogy wants, and will probably get, with the
approval of many in the surrounding society which pays the bills whether
it knows what they really are or not.
 
But I'm not necessarily opposed to CMI -- any more, indeed, than I am to
CAD/CAM, if it leads to leisure rather than mere layoffs. So please, next
time there are sweeping generalizations around, include me out. Hasty
readings lead to wrong conclusions. To which I have knee-jerk disgust.
 
John<johmmc@esu.edu>
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In message <WPA-L%98030113080194@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU> Writing Program
Administration writes:
 
It may well be thatthe History Department should be teaching students to read
and write like historians, but the goal of the college or university should be
to graduate students who are "omnigraphers". . . One of the problems of the
increasing focus on the "major" and job preparation is the loss of emphasis on
general educational goals.
 
+++++++++++++
A perfect plumb line!
 
I am more and more troubled by any talk that speaks of learning to write, read,
think like a junior X (historian, engineer, nurse, etc.). While this sort of
training is not unimportant, it is, finally, a subsidiary part of
college/university education. Schools need to focus on citizenship education,
which, I would offer, is at the heart of the rhetorical tradition. I still think
of Cicero meditating in the garden, trying at once to determine the movement of
the cosmos and how best to frame a speech for the public. I wonder if those of
us who are heirs to the rhetorical tradition are serving it best by focusing on
mostly on disciplinary norms rather than the norms of the polis (and of course I
have been paid to help other faculty to train their students to read, write,
think as disciplinarians).
 
What if we dedicated our energy to a determining what it is to write to the
commonwealth for the commonwealth? How might we train nuclear engineers, for
instance, to speak about nuclear power to a lay audience so that the lay
audience might better make decisions? How might we train English majors to be
able to listen to a nuclear engineer speak about nuclear power?
 
I'm cranky today: we are in the midst of a Core Curriculum revision that
involves some of these issues.
 
Brad
 
 
               _______________________________________________
 
 
                                Rivier College
               A Catholic, Liberal Education for Social Justice
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I have a question that is related to this thread.  In working with the
placement procedure at DePaul, I have been very concerned with what David
S. refers to as the symbolic value of using a writing sample for writing
placement.  But I have been troubled by the fact that nothing happens with
this writing sample EXCEPT it gets used to place students in the
appropriate first-year writing course.  The writing sample never makes its
way back to the student.  The evaluation of the writing samples in no way
affects the curriculum and pedagogy in first-year writing courses.  In
other words, the writing sample for placement becomes strictly something
that is done TO students, rather than something that is done FOR them.
I'm experimenting, therefore, with ways to see the placement essay as a
real assessment opportunity--not only to say symbolically to entering
students that writing is important at DePaul, but also to say to them that
every word they write here is read by somebody and contributes to the
conversation about liberal education that we want them to participate in.
Does anybody on the list have experience with using placement essays in
creative ways that feed back to the students and help them get started in
their first-year courses?
 
David Jolliffe
First-Year Programs, DePaul University
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On Sun, 1 Mar 1998, Karen L. Greenberg wrote:
 
> Dear Colleagues,
>
> Two recent posting about computers and writing instruction were very
> disconcerting in that they both seemed like hasty sweeping generalizations
> about the negative effects of incorporating technology in our classrooms.
> Both are copied below, followed by my response.
>
> First, Bonnie Lenore Kyburz wrote:
> >I am working on a presentation addressing ways in which computer-
> >assisted-instruction (CAI), or computer-mediated-instruction
> >(CMC), whichever you prefer, is  perceived among writing program
> >adminstrators as a potential (partial) remedy for the "crisis" in higher
> >education, particularly regarding the high numbers of adjunct and
> >non-tenured teachers inhabiting introductory (or other) writing courses.
 
I should clarify.  After reading the MLA report, I wondered about the
extent to which adminstrators still perceive CAI and/or distance learning
as capable of eliminating the need for more teachers, particularly
non-tenured ones (to teach the first-year courses).  I do not actually
believe that many adminstrators view CAI in this manner; I am/was hopeful
of this when I asked.  However, because of the ways in which the issues
were addressed in the report, which talks of "crisis" so urgently, I
wondered about the validity of this notion.  I am, in fact, of the
utopian persuasion when it comes to CAI.
 
Also, my post may have appeared hasty because of my selfish sense of
urgency.  You see, I am preparing a conference proposal that is shortly
due.  Because I sensed that my focus might have been shifting upon
reading the report, I wanted to see how viable these questions were.  I
apologize if I have over-generalized or misrepresented anyone.
>
> In response, John McLaughlin wrote:
> >As opposed to CMC = Computer Mediated Communication, which implies a
> >greater reliance upon the computer than either of the others [types of CAI]
> >(I remember years ago they used to talk about CAD-CAM = Computer Assisted
> >Design-Computer Assisted Manufacture -- the implications for assembly line
> >work were fairly clear back then).
>
> I understand faculty disgust with CAI, but I'm not sure I understand the
> similar knee-jerk resistance to CMI (Computer Mediated Instruction).  From
> my perspective (and experience), CMI is totally different from CAI:  CMI
> provides interactive multimedia tools and resources to teachers and students
> AT THE POINT OF NEED.  It is learner-centered, but FACULTY-GUIDED.  The
> teacher is responsible for designing the syllabus, setting up collaborative
> and individual activities, assigning tasks, and customizing the software to
> fit each student's needs.  As John notes, CMI promotes a greater reliance on
> computers, but why is that bad?  Good CMI programs provide students with
> access to the learning resources they need at the time that they need them
> (whether these resources be instruction on prewriting strategies,
> instruction on finding and correcting errors, or instruction on providing
> evaluative feedback to peers about their writing).  Freed from the worry of
> spreading themselves too thin, instructors can concentrate on helping
> students who need individualized responses and instruction.  For me, this
> increased instructional control and flexibility makes the teaching of
> writing more rewarding and energizing.  Moreover, the students in CMI
> classes feel very "cool":   They get to write in a special lab with the best
> computers in the college (that also have links to the Internet and the
> college's e-mail system).
>
> That said, I acknowledge that paranoia about administrators wanting to use
> computers to fire faculty and/or increase class size is based on the reality
> that, once again, public schools (including colleges and universities) are
> being perceived as public utilities, providing measurable services to
> citizens to enhance the quality of life in this country.  Educational
> benefits are seen as "resources" whose effects must be husbanded and
> assessed; concrete return on public investments must be documented.  Thus,
>
> In her posting, Bonnie Lenore Kyburz also wrote:
> >My suspicions have been inspired by the recent MLA report on professional
> >employment, where attention to the "crisis" in higher ed is, in part,
> >focused on the non-tenured teaching "problem."
> > . . .  Welles adds that "distance learning (through television
> >and other audiovisual media) and computer-assisted instruction have often been
> >mentioned as pedagogical strategies that might significantly alter
> >faculty-student ratios by reducing the number of classroom contact hours
> >students need, especially in introductory courses"
>
> I don't know which report Bonnie is referring to, but it sounds very similar
> to the recent report of the RAND Council on Aid for Education, which urged
> public colleges and universities to "reexamine their missions and streamline
> their services to serve those missions" and asserted that "In the coming
> cyberspace age, physical space will assume less importance" as "computers,
> the Internet, and a host of advanced technologies will improve productivity
> and achievement."
 
> This is wishful (and ignorant) thinking.
 
I agree completely.  My questions aimed at discovering the extent to
which this kind of thinking might be in vogue; I suspected to hear little
agreement and was pleased to find (if slightly painful) only objections
to my questions and what they implied.
 
 
> believe that some day, distance learning via computers will replace all
> classroom interaction for students who need developmental or basic academic
> skills instruction.  This belief is almost always is rooted in an
> educational perspective that oversimplifies the learning process
> (particularly as it pertains to academic reading and writing) as a
> "nuts-and-bolts" activity that can be learned by following a fixed set of
> rules and steps.  It ignores the fact that most entering freshmen are
> intelligent readers and writers who simply have not had enough experience
> writing in a variety of roles and registers for a variety of authentic
> academic readers.  Similarly, this perspective ignores the reality that
> collaborative learning activities help students think and act like college
> readers and writers.  Students work together to read critically, to generate
> ideas, to respond to each other's ideas and writing, and to edit their
> revisions.
>
> Obviously, I believe in the power of technology to reconstitute the teaching
> and learning of academic reading and writing as communicative skills.  The
> best electronic educational environments are the same for all students
> (including native speakers and those who are newcomers to academic English):
> They consist of interactive multimedia that reunite and reinforce the
> relationships among thinking, reading, speaking, listening, and writing and
> that support a collaborative, interactive model of learning and writing.
> HOWEVER ,even with the best technologies, students will always need
> face-to-face live (as opposed to "real-time") interaction with teachers and
> peers.
>
> Sorry this was so long (and long-winded).
>
> Karen
>
> Prof. Karen L. Greenberg
> Department of English
> Hunter College, CUNY
> Phone:  (212) 772-5175
> Fax:    (516) 766-3805
>
>
 
 
Bonnie Lenore Kyburz, Lecturer                  602-965-7756
Course coordinator, Advanced Comp               kyburz@asu.edu
Department of English                           http://www.public.asu.
Arizona State University                        edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
Tempe  AZ  85287
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David--
        At Marlboro the writing exam is not used for placement; it's used
to suggest a course that will best help writers meet the Clear Writing
Requirement.  That is, students are not required to take a writing seminar
even if that's what we suggest.  Because this is so, when students meet
with advisors and/or writing teachers to discuss the their essays, we make
the exams available and walk through them, creating a mini-conference.
 
It's not the same type of conference one would have in most instances;
most often the advisor is using the exam to persuade a student to follow
the recommendation of the score.  The conference is used to explain the
score and why it was given.  Scores are WS/WS, WS/DWC, DWC/DWC.  They
translate to, we think you should agree to take a writing seminar this
semester, and if you don't pass, a writing seminar next semester as well;
take a writing seminar this semester and if you don't pass the
CWR, a designated writing course next semester; or take a designated
writing course this semester and if you don't pass, try another DWC.
 
We haven't used the essays in our courses, although on occasion other
teachers have reused the exam question as a writing assignment, and even
though the student may not have had their exam (we return them on request
after advising period is over), having written on it once helps.
 
 
 
Nick Carbone, Writing Instructor
Marlboro College
Marlboro, VT 05344
nickc@marlboro.edu
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I'm wondering if anyone will advise me--on or off
list--about Writing Fellows programs and how they function
budgetarily.  I gather that some programs do not offer a
stipend to Writing Fellows, choosing instead to reward
participants with course credit. For those that do offer
stipends, I'm curious about the details--size of the
budget, advice about persuading administration to fund
stipends, etc.
 
Thanks!
Tim
 
------------------
Timothy J. Doherty
James Madison University
 
doherttj@jmu.edu
 
home page:  http://falcon.jmu.edu/~doherttj
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Jena,
We use Compass here at OU for secondary assessment (Regentially mandated for
those with ACT Enlish scores of 18 and below) or at least a portion of these
students.  I'll explain below.
 
At 02:20 PM 3/1/98 -0500, you wrote:
>Are any of your institutions using the computer-based COMPASS test for
>placement within the writing program?
>
>We will be moving to this test this summer, and would like to see how other
>places are using it.
>
>Here are our questions:
>1) Do you use the COMPASS score alone to determine placement?  If so, at
>what ranges do you place students into developmental courses?  Regular
>composition courses?
 
Students with ACT of 16 or below take Compass and those with scores of 17 or
18 provide a timed writing sample instead of the compass.  We found that
Compass does not predict the latter group reliably.  A score of 85 or above
places students in regular sections--below 85 places students in basic.
Students who don't quite make the cut score (those with 80-84) may provide
an timed writing if they choose and then this becomes the basis for initial
placement.
 
However, _all_ students placed in basic spend the first week of class
(including a weekend) writing an essay in response to a reading.  These then
are scored double blind and students may be moved out of basic to regular
comp on the basis of this revised writing not done in a timed situation.  We
do all the add dropping from the department to make it easy on the students
and to get them into their new class no later than the second meeting of the
second week of classes.
>-or-
>2) Do you use the COMPASS score in combination with a writing sample score
>(or some other measure) to determine placement?  If so, what criteria for
>placement at various levels do you use?
>-and finally-
>3) How long have you used the COMPASS, and how well do you feel it allows
>you to place your students at the appropriate level of writing course?
 
We've been using Compass for about three years.  We use it because students
come in for registrations in groups of 25 (several each day during the
summer) and we must provide placement results because they build schedules
within about sixty minutes of assessment and are often from out of town and
on campus for one day only.  Those who require secondary assessment but are
in the ACT 17-18 range provide an impromtu timed writing, and we march over
and read them as those in each group of 25 who write complete the essay.
Again any of these students placed in basic write write in the first week of
classes and can move to regular sections.
 
Students who write in the first week but remain in basic revise and work
with the (re) placement essay in that class.  I'm afraid those who move to
regular comp do nothing further with it.
 
Out of the students taking the compass last semester 111 were placed into
regular comp.  Of these 4 failed the course.  I just looked at their
writings and class grades.  All 4 stopped coming to class or did not
complete a significant portion of the work i.e., none wrote all essays but
failed to produce passing performances.  This doesn't prove Compass is
effective--the four might have stopped coming or writing because they were
misplaced.  In light of the logistics and time constraints of the
registration I'm satisfied with the test though queasy about using an
indirect measure of writing--basically an exercise in error identification
and editing skills.
>
>And, of course, we would appreciate any other advice you could offer as we
>prepare to shift into computer-assisted placement testing.
>Thanks,
>Jena
>^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
>Jena A. Burges
>Assistant Professor of English
>Director of Freshman Writing
>Longwood College
>201 High Street
>Farmville, VA  23909
>(804)395-2175
>^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
>
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Jena,
 
We moved to COMPASS this winter (and apparently soon all other Idaho
campuses will as well).  We had to make some fairly dramatic
adjustments to the recommended cutoff scores because we suddenly
had a bunch of students who qualified to challenge the first composition
course--way more than seemed reasonable--and possibly too few who
needed it entering developmental writing, at least based on historical
patterns.
 
Cut-off scores are currently the following:
59 percentile or below--developmental writing, 60-99--English 101, and
99 or above (waiver of 101 or challenge for credit).  Even at 99 we had
the largest group of students who qualified for and elected to challenge
in some time.
 
We use COMPASS exclusively for placement of entering freshmen into
the composition sequence, and unfortunately do not pair it with a writing
sample except for students who score high enough to challenge the
composition requirement.  It's too early to say whether this test works
very well; we'll be researching that over the next six months.  Students
have reported to us that they find it "easy."  It is, I think, an improvement
over the old test we had here, which largely focused on grammar. I was
glad to see it die.
 
Bruce Ballenger
Boise State University
 
 
 
>>> Jena' Burges <jburges@LONGWOOD.LWC.EDU> 03/01/98 12:20pm
>>>
Are any of your institutions using the computer-based COMPASS test for
placement within the writing program?
 
We will be moving to this test this summer, and would like to see how
other
places are using it.
 
Here are our questions:
1) Do you use the COMPASS score alone to determine placement?  If so,
at
what ranges do you place students into developmental courses?
Regular
composition courses?
-or-
2) Do you use the COMPASS score in combination with a writing sample
score
(or some other measure) to determine placement?  If so, what criteria for
placement at various levels do you use?
-and finally-
3) How long have you used the COMPASS, and how well do you feel it
allows
you to place your students at the appropriate level of writing course?
 
And, of course, we would appreciate any other advice you could offer
as we
prepare to shift into computer-assisted placement testing.
Thanks,
Jena
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
Jena A. Burges
Assistant Professor of English
Director of Freshman Writing
Longwood College
201 High Street
Farmville, VA  23909
(804)395-2175
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
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>
> I have a question that is related to this thread.  In working with the
> placement procedure at DePaul, I have been very concerned with what David
> S. refers to as the symbolic value of using a writing sample for writing
> placement.  But I have been troubled by the fact that nothing happens with
> this writing sample EXCEPT it gets used to place students in the
> appropriate first-year writing course.  The writing sample never makes its
> way back to the student.  The evaluation of the writing samples in no way
> affects the curriculum and pedagogy in first-year writing courses.  In
> other words, the writing sample for placement becomes strictly something
> that is done TO students, rather than something that is done FOR them.
> I'm experimenting, therefore, with ways to see the placement essay as a
> real assessment opportunity--not only to say symbolically to entering
> students that writing is important at DePaul, but also to say to them that
> every word they write here is read by somebody and contributes to the
> conversation about liberal education that we want them to participate in.
> Does anybody on the list have experience with using placement essays in
> creative ways that feed back to the students and help them get started in
> their first-year courses?
>
David:
 
You post raises important issues not just about placement but about about
writing assessment in general.  New versions of valditiy in educational
measurement address the importance of making sure an assessment does
contribute to a student's learning expereince in some way.  Our experience at
Louisville with using state-mandated high school portfolios for placement
purposes has provided us with insight about how using these portfolios helps
to give them more meaning for these students and helps to connect the learning-
to-write experience from high school to college.  We are working on plans
which would allow students to not only use these portfolios for placement but
would actually require students to enter first-year college classrooms with
their high school portfolios as the entry-point for college level
instruction.  Of course, the state legislature is now considering options to
the portfolio, and our plans may need to be revised.  From what I've been able
to read about the portfolio placement programs at Miami and Michigan, they too
report the added benefits of using portfolios for placement.  While portfolios
have been associated with increased cost and work, at Louisville,
we have been able to read portfolios for around the same cost ($5 per student)
that many single sample programs incur.   Because these portfolios are being
produced anyway, we haven't had to be involved in the design and development
of the portfolios themselves.  Regardless of whether we use portfolios or not
for placement, it does seem to me that we need to address the issue that you
raise about making the placement process connected to the teaching of
writing.  It may be that the work Dan Royer and Roger Giles are doing with
self placement at Grand Valley State will provide another way to do this.
Being in charge of their own placement will demand that students have
knowledge not only of their ability to write but of the curriculum they are
entering.  Finding ways to connect placement to writing instruction is
certainly an important issue we need to consider as writing program
administrators in designing placement or any writing assessment procedures.
                                                                        Brian
 
 
--
Brian Huot
University of Louisville
Louisville, Kentucky 40292
   bahuot01@homer.louisville.edu
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Gail,
I'm interested, particularly in the ESL section.  If you'd like to know more
about me or if I can be of help, please email me back at the address below.
I will be out of town March 12-22.
 
 
 
At 09:24 PM 3/1/98 -0800, you wrote:
>Hello, all--
>        With apologies for cross-posting and with yet another hat on (my
>WPA breakfast hat will be on in the next few days), I'm
>appealing to list members for volunteer Contributing Bibliographers for
>the 1997 _CCCC Bibliography of Composition and Rhetoric_.  We're at the
>point of the year when I discover that some people/sites cannot complete
>their assignments for various legitimate reasons (babies, new duties,
>library losses) and I need to make sure that these assignments are
>covered.  At the moment, we have special needs in classical and
>contemporary rhetoric, ESL, and speech communications, but I would welcome
>possible CBs with other interests as CB terms run three years, and thus we
>are replacing some bibliographers each year.
>        The benefits of joining us include being part of the only
>bibliographic project dedicated to composition and rhetoric, having your
>name listed in the front of the volume you participate in, a copy of the
>volume you contributed to when it's published, and a line on the c.v.
>        If you're interested, email me <stygall@u.washington.edu> and let
>me know what your interests are.
>Regards,
>Gail
>______________________________________________________________________________
>Gail Stygall <stygall@u.washington.edu>              (206) 543-2190
>Director, Expository Writing Program
>Editor, _CCCC Bibliography of Composition and Rhetoric_
>English, Box 354330, University of Washington, Seattle WA 98195-4330
>______________________________________________________________________________
>
 
 
 
Dr. Nancy Blattner
nblattner@semovm.semo.edu
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David, you have put your finger on one of the practices in writing
placement that angers me the most.  The test managers immediately
appropriate the work of the student and the student cannot get it back.
It is a common practice, and sometimes carried to lengths that I would
like to see challenged in the courts.  For instance, students who write
essays for the state-mandated TASP test here in Texas cannot ever see
their essay, which perhaps has mandated them into basic writing even
though they have passed the regular writing course.  Nor can a teacher
who wants to help the student do a better job the next time ever see the
essay.  The reason TASP (and some other people who run tests for profit)
gives for such a practice is "test security."  What this really means is
that they are secure from any outsider testing their test.  (see G. P.
Wiggins, "The Immorality of Test Security," Educational Policy 8.2
(1994): 157-182).
 
You ask for different procedures, where testing is done FOR the student
instead of TO the student (I would add, where the student is allowed to
benefit from his or her own work).  I'll mention three that I have seen
in practice.
 
(1) During the test, the students are allowed and encouraged to comment
on the essay they have just written.  This becomes part of their
response, and in effect allows them the ordinary right of judging their
own work.
 
(2) After the test and after the placement, teachers conference with
students, individually, over their performance, with the placement
essay(s) between them.  This gives the teacher an opportunity to explain
and defend the placement, and the student an opportunity to explain,
perhaps defend, certainly see in a new, after-the-event light their
writing.
 
(3) Teachers hand back the placement essays to their authors sometime
during the course (perhaps mid semester or end of the semester), and the
students then rewrite their response to the topic.  This gives the
authors the satisfaction of bettering a previous piece of their own
work.  By implication, it also legitimizes the placement, since students
always can do a better job the second time.
 
Rich Haswell
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Tim Doherty wrote:
>
> I'm wondering if anyone will advise me--on or off
> list--about Writing Fellows programs and how they function
> budgetarily.  I gather that some programs do not offer a
> stipend to Writing Fellows, choosing instead to reward
> participants with course credit. For those that do offer
> stipends, I'm curious about the details--size of the
> budget, advice about persuading administration to fund
> stipends, etc.
>
 
Tim, our Graduate Writing Associates (GWAs), who are the WAC tutors, are
paid $1200 per quarter (10 weeks); half of this is paid by the Deans of
the schools, and half paid by the Graduate Dean. We place 30 a year, so
far (the program is only 3 years old). We don't grant credit, just money.
 
Alison
--
Alison Warriner
Coordinator of Composition
California State University, Hayward
Hayward, California 94542
 
Phone: 510-885-3217
Home: 510-338-0331
Fax: 510-885-4797
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Since we have dealt with this issue so often on this list, I won't repeat
what has often been argued.  Let me only summarize: to use the same test
for placement AND for award of credit says that nothing happens in the
curriculum, not exactly the message you want to convey.  It is like saying
you need to do well on an algebra test in order to take calculus
(placement) but if you do really well in algebra you can have credit for
passing calculus.  --Ed White
 
On Mon, 2 Mar 1998, Bruce Ballenger wrote:
 
> Jena,
>
> We moved to COMPASS this winter (and apparently soon all other Idaho
> campuses will as well).  We had to make some fairly dramatic
> adjustments to the recommended cutoff scores because we suddenly
> had a bunch of students who qualified to challenge the first composition
> course--way more than seemed reasonable--and possibly too few who
> needed it entering developmental writing, at least based on historical
> patterns.
>
> Cut-off scores are currently the following:
> 59 percentile or below--developmental writing, 60-99--English 101, and
> 99 or above (waiver of 101 or challenge for credit).  Even at 99 we had
> the largest group of students who qualified for and elected to challenge
> in some time.
>
> We use COMPASS exclusively for placement of entering freshmen into
> the composition sequence, and unfortunately do not pair it with a writing
> sample except for students who score high enough to challenge the
> composition requirement.  It's too early to say whether this test works
> very well; we'll be researching that over the next six months.  Students
> have reported to us that they find it "easy."  It is, I think, an improvement
> over the old test we had here, which largely focused on grammar. I was
> glad to see it die.
>
> Bruce Ballenger
> Boise State University
>
>
>
> >>> Jena' Burges <jburges@LONGWOOD.LWC.EDU> 03/01/98 12:20pm
> >>>
> Are any of your institutions using the computer-based COMPASS test for
> placement within the writing program?
>
> We will be moving to this test this summer, and would like to see how
> other
> places are using it.
>
> Here are our questions:
> 1) Do you use the COMPASS score alone to determine placement?  If so,
> at
> what ranges do you place students into developmental courses?
> Regular
> composition courses?
> -or-
> 2) Do you use the COMPASS score in combination with a writing sample
> score
> (or some other measure) to determine placement?  If so, what criteria for
> placement at various levels do you use?
> -and finally-
> 3) How long have you used the COMPASS, and how well do you feel it
> allows
> you to place your students at the appropriate level of writing course?
>
> And, of course, we would appreciate any other advice you could offer
> as we
> prepare to shift into computer-assisted placement testing.
> Thanks,
> Jena
> ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
> Jena A. Burges
> Assistant Professor of English
> Director of Freshman Writing
> Longwood College
> 201 High Street
> Farmville, VA  23909
> (804)395-2175
> ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
>
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Dear John,
 
It sounds as if you have a wonderful system at Seattle, and I think it is
well worth imitating.
 
As for upper-level English courses, I think that it is often possible to
apply the response to literature to a social, poltical, cultural setting.
A classic example of the workplace-related assignment is to ask students
to compose an essay that would address an audience of executives
interested in leadership, using literary characters and their stories as
examples of what makes for an effective or failed leader.  I used this
myself during my job interview for that editing postion years ago, and it
worked.  There are many other examples--how story-telling becomes a means
of instruction can be used as a piece that addresses human
resource/management training folks.  This is all discourse that comes out
of literature classes, often ones that are not even listed as
writing-intensive.  I often ask students in my British Lit. survey to
do this kind of writing, and other faculty do as well.  Actually, I think
that there is remarkably less work with the academic discourse of the
journal culture in our undergrad. lit courses because that journal culture
is so much based in high theory that it is almost impossible to write in
that vain without some advanced, usually graduate, training in literary
theory.  So for several reasons, I find that our undergraduates in lit.
courses engage in a wide variety of applied discourses.
 
Of course, our advanced writing classes, such as Business and Professional
Writing, taken by a wide number of English majors, emphasizes the
development of a high level of rhetorical awareness and draws students
into extensive discourses from the business and professional world.  Our
advanced essay-writing courses do as well, though not as specifically.
More than anything else, the English majors are driven by a desire, a
willingness, and a commitment to adapt.  They know that no one comes to
campus just to interview English majors, and so they must find ways to fit
in.  We have worked to help them.  Increasingly, internships are an
important step in this area.  But it all happens because of efforts in the
department, and because of the students'n efforts.
 
In short, I don't see English undergraduate programs as so discipline
specific in their discourses, certainly not in the courses I have taught
and observed here.
 
Good luck with seems to be an excellent WAC/WID model.
 
 
Vince Casaregola
Saint Louis University
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Brian's point is really important and serves as a kind of response to the
move toward quick and easy multiple-choice testing, which conflicts in
every way with the teaching of writing.  I have seen large-scale testing
programs that routinely return impromptu essay exams to students (after
test grading) for revision into class papers, thus turning the first draft
writing on the test into meaningful first drafts for developed papers.
                                                --Ed White
 
 
On Mon, 2 Mar 1998, Brian A. Huot wrote:
 
> >
> > I have a question that is related to this thread.  In working with the
> > placement procedure at DePaul, I have been very concerned with what David
> > S. refers to as the symbolic value of using a writing sample for writing
> > placement.  But I have been troubled by the fact that nothing happens with
> > this writing sample EXCEPT it gets used to place students in the
> > appropriate first-year writing course.  The writing sample never makes its
> > way back to the student.  The evaluation of the writing samples in no way
> > affects the curriculum and pedagogy in first-year writing courses.  In
> > other words, the writing sample for placement becomes strictly something
> > that is done TO students, rather than something that is done FOR them.
> > I'm experimenting, therefore, with ways to see the placement essay as a
> > real assessment opportunity--not only to say symbolically to entering
> > students that writing is important at DePaul, but also to say to them that
> > every word they write here is read by somebody and contributes to the
> > conversation about liberal education that we want them to participate in.
> > Does anybody on the list have experience with using placement essays in
> > creative ways that feed back to the students and help them get started in
> > their first-year courses?
> >
> David:
>
> You post raises important issues not just about placement but about about
> writing assessment in general.  New versions of valditiy in educational
> measurement address the importance of making sure an assessment does
> contribute to a student's learning expereince in some way.  Our experience at
> Louisville with using state-mandated high school portfolios for placement
> purposes has provided us with insight about how using these portfolios helps
> to give them more meaning for these students and helps to connect the learning-
> to-write experience from high school to college.  We are working on plans
> which would allow students to not only use these portfolios for placement but
> would actually require students to enter first-year college classrooms with
> their high school portfolios as the entry-point for college level
> instruction.  Of course, the state legislature is now considering options to
> the portfolio, and our plans may need to be revised.  From what I've been able
> to read about the portfolio placement programs at Miami and Michigan, they too
> report the added benefits of using portfolios for placement.  While portfolios
> have been associated with increased cost and work, at Louisville,
> we have been able to read portfolios for around the same cost ($5 per student)
> that many single sample programs incur.   Because these portfolios are being
> produced anyway, we haven't had to be involved in the design and development
> of the portfolios themselves.  Regardless of whether we use portfolios or not
> for placement, it does seem to me that we need to address the issue that you
> raise about making the placement process connected to the teaching of
> writing.  It may be that the work Dan Royer and Roger Giles are doing with
> self placement at Grand Valley State will provide another way to do this.
> Being in charge of their own placement will demand that students have
> knowledge not only of their ability to write but of the curriculum they are
> entering.  Finding ways to connect placement to writing instruction is
> certainly an important issue we need to consider as writing program
> administrators in designing placement or any writing assessment procedures.
>                                                                         Brian
>
>
> --
> Brian Huot
> University of Louisville
> Louisville, Kentucky 40292
>    bahuot01@homer.louisville.edu
>
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While I would agree with Karen for the most part, I believe this is
changing *ever* so slowly.  MLA has drafted a (relatively vague) stance on
the evaluation of technology, teaching, and publishing--they can be found
at http://jefferson.village.virginia.edu/mla.guidelines.html.
 
NCTE, CCCCCCC, ACE, ITC, and others are collaborating to draft similar
statements, and I can't help but think that they will eventually have an
impact on our profession.
 
And Rutgers has really set a standard by adopting guidelines for evaluation
of electronic publishing on the basis of a well- researched report--you can
read that at http://aultnis.rutgers.edu/texts/ept.html.
 
So the times, they are a-changin', albeit ever so slowly.  I believe that
in the next five years, electronic work WILL become a much more valued
commodity in the p/t arena.  BUT I also believe that print publications
will continue to count, perhaps more, than online publications.
 
I really like Eric's question, though:  DO we simply publish to get tenure?
Or because we have something to say that's worth saying??
 
--Becky
 
At 10:10 PM 2/27/98, Karen L. Greenberg wrote:
 
>On Fri, 27 Feb 1998, Eric Crump wrote:
>>  . . . Our profession's most recent writing is happening right
>>here, right now. Whatever print's value as a publication medium, it ain't
>>built for speed and it's *always* behind the net.
>
>Dear Eric and Colleagues,
>
>Your comments are very true.  Alas, however, only print publications count
>for tenure and promotion.  My administrators and my faculty peers sneer at
>the hours of work I put into teaching computer-mediated courses and working
>with students on-line.  And the material I "publish" on the net counts
>against me in their eyes.  Thank God I got tenure before I became obsessed
>with the net and its unique power to make students independent learners and
>writers.
>
>Fondly,
>
>Karen
>
>Prof. Karen L. Greenberg
>Department of English
>Hunter College, CUNY
>Phone:  (212) 772-5175
>Fax:    (516) 766-3805
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Query for composition program administrators:
 
Could those of you who adminsiter composition classes serving
international (ESL) students and native English speaking students comment
on the following questions:
 
1. Are separate classes offered for international students in your English
        composition sequence?
 
2. If so, have combination classes ( mixing ESL and native speaking
        students in a specific ratio) ever been tried ?
 
Thank you for taking time to respond.
Sincerely,
Susan D. Penfield
 
 
Department of English
University of Arizona
Tucson, AZ
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Sorry I'm so slow to reply to this, Ed. Been outta town. Maybe this thread is
already spent for now, but I think your points require response, so...
 
Edward A Kearns wrote:
> Eric:  My questions about the professional sense of giving our expertise
> away do not "reduce" our profession to dollars.  There's nothing
> reductionist about them at all -- especially in a profession that promotes
> Ph.D.-level learning, worries over working conditions such as numbers of
> classes, class size, abysmal pay, lack of collegial respect within
> institutions, and so on.
 
Of course money is important (I think I admitted that I'm kinda fond of the
stuff & agree that our work ought to be compensated fairly). But my point was
that money is not the only measure nor necessarily the most important in
describing the exchanges of value that take place in our learning environments.
I'll stick by my argument--that any attempt to elevate money over other
currencies is reductive, that it negates or at least veils those other, less
tangible & accountable but no less valuable exchanges. Maybe others in the
world look at us through dollar-sign-lenses. I can't help that nor help them.
But I don't have to (and will not) wear their blinders. Sorry.
 
>Frankly, I find your response to be somewhat of a cop-out.
 
You're confused, my friend. It's not a copout. It's a rationalization. But see,
rationalization is how we justify doing what we want to do in spite of
insufficient tangible evidence that it's worth doing. Rationalization is an
important tool if you're trying to do anything new, because if you have to
provide evidence before you can get experience, you're paralyzed. Nothing new
would ever happen without a good bit of rationalization at the front end.
 
> it seems to me I have an obligation to my profession to avoid de-valuing
> it.
 
But that's such a simplified view of the profession's value if you think it can
be eroded by offering some services free. Sheesh. I mean, aside from the value
of goodwill generated by such gestures, we're watching the emergence of a new
economy, one based on networks rather than factories. Network culture and
economy work differently and in ways nobody really clearly understands. But one
feature that seems to be stable for the moment is that giving things away is
part of the process, especially for new, untried products/services.
 
So giving away online tutoring may be part of the process of attracting
attention, working out processes, developing the service to the point that it
has a market base and stable-enough set of practices that we can later
implement cost-recovery measures. This is still new stuff. If we started out
charging a fee for it, that might be comparable to charging people for a
prototype. You're comparing online tutoring to classroom teaching, I suspect,
and the latter has been refined to within an inch of its life for the past
century or two or three. It's a stable, reliable product. People paying tuition
know pretty much what to expect and what they'll get. We'll get to that point
too, I imagine, with online teaching and tutoring.
 
> At any rate, to suggest that users do US a service by using our expertise
> is rather like suggesting that patients provide a service to surgeons, or
> clients provide a service to lawyers.  Come now.
 
Heh. Are you gonna fall for the rationalizations of lawyers and surgeons and
not for mine? They have a stake in convincing you that value flows in clean
straight lines. It's how they justify their fees. But what serves the
expedience of their billing practices doesn't necessarily obviate other
exchanges of value. Every client/patient incrementally adds value to the
lawyer/surgeon. If nothing else, we provide the material for their experience,
and experience has value for their reputation and future business. We're not
recipients only. We're providers. Same with student writers. We learn from
them. You may wish to discount that learning with a casual wave, but it's
mighty important stuff. It's experience helping writers that qualifies us to
continue helping more writers, not just our degrees or our paychecks.
 
--Eric Crump
 
 
>
> I fail to see how we can argue for advanced degrees, decent working
> conditions and salaries, and for professional respect and at the same time
> give away what we know for free.  That is the question I'm asking, and I
> think it bears more serious consideration than you've given it.
>
> Ed Kearns
> English Department
> University of Northern Colorado
> Greeley, CO  80639
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We've been reviewing our tenure and promotion guidelines, feeling very smug
about how often and how thoroughly we evaluate our faculty. But this
discussion of the "value" of online publication undescores what we discovered
after our smugness dissipated. "We" don't evaluate our faculty at all. Our
teaching evaluation consists of student attitude questionnaires and a counting
of credit hours--with unsystematic inclusion of other "inputs" in the measure.
We don't really do much with service at all except tote up committee
assignments, etc. And we let the journal referees evaluate our colleagues'
scholarship. Rarely, with the possible exception of tenure review, do we
actually read the stuff. The growth of online publication--refereed or
not--may actually force us to look at what our colleagues write and decide for
ourselves if it manifests the qualities we desire in our colleagues. We've got
to do a whole lot better on evaluating service and teaching too (probably by
abandoning this tripartite categorization as fast as we can. But while most
faculty will acknowledge that we don't do justice to teaching a servce, most
will say that we are rigorous in our evaluation of scholarship. That claim is
questionable.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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This thread has made me more aware of one consequence of our success in
having raised the stature of composition as a discipline: we have made it
more difficult to find replacements for the WPA, because our
standards of "suitability" have gone way up. I have been comp.
director at GMU for almost 14 years (not consecutively; three
installments).  When I took the job the first time (1979), it was a
revolving door which admitted anyone, regardless of specialty, willing to
do the admin. work.  The usual time in the post was 2-3 years.  I replaced
a deconstructionist/film theorist, who had replaced a Renaissance textual
scholar.  I stayed in the job five years (the first time) because I'd
gotten hooked on the teaching of writing and on writing policy and
practice throughout the university.  Still, when I left the first time, I
was replaced by a lit. scholar with no particular interest in composition.
        However, now, when I contemplate leaving the position, the culture
has changed so much, both locally and nationally, and our program has
grown and diversified so much that only another
tenured compositionist would be a suitable replacement.  While we have
four of those here, all of us are heavily involved in administration of
separate programs.  So, unless we can secure another senior line in
composition, the choices are either that I stay on or that we go to
options--a non-tenure-line appointment, an assistant professor, a
professor in another research field--that would not meet either my
standards nor those of the profession.  This is not a complaint, mind you,
nor a wish for a lowering of standards, but recognition of how our
commitment to the professionalization of composition has affected the
length of time one might be willing to serve.
 
Chris Thaiss
Director, WAC and English Composition
Mail Stop 3E4
George Mason University
Fairfax, VA 22030
 
(703) 993-1196
 
Home Page: http://mason.gmu.edu/~cthaiss
WAC Program Home Page: http://www.gmu.edu/departments/wac
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At the University of Maine, we teach first- and second-language
speakers and writers of English in the same first-year writing classes.
 However, we do have a placement test and can, on the basis of that
test, refuse students admission to ENG 101 and strongly recommend that
they work with our campus's IEI (Intensive English Institute) until
their grasp of written English is strong enough to allow admission to
ENG 101.  The classes taught by the IEI are for international students
only; they do not grant graduation credit.  The University has a TOEFL
score required for admission; international students who do not met the
required score are admitted conditionally and must work with IEI.
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Separate developmental courses are offered for ESL students; this is to
their benefit since it is a credit-bearing course unlike its counterpart for
native speakers which does not carry credit toward graduation.  The
2-semester composition sequence that all students take integrates ESL
students with native speakers.
 
Good luck with your survey.
 
Nancy Blattner
nblattner@semovm.semo.edu
 
At 11:00 AM 3/2/98 -0700, you wrote:
>Query for composition program administrators:
>
>Could those of you who adminsiter composition classes serving
>international (ESL) students and native English speaking students comment
>on the following questions:
>
>1. Are separate classes offered for international students in your English
>        composition sequence?
>
>2. If so, have combination classes ( mixing ESL and native speaking
>        students in a specific ratio) ever been tried ?
>
>Thank you for taking time to respond.
>Sincerely,
>Susan D. Penfield
>
>
>Department of English
>University of Arizona
>Tucson, AZ
>
 
 
 
Dr. Nancy Blattner
nblattner@semovm.semo.edu
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>Query for composition program administrators:
>
>Could those of you who adminsiter composition classes serving
>international (ESL) students and native English speaking students comment
>on the following questions:
>
>1. Are separate classes offered for international students in your English
>        composition sequence?
>
>2. If so, have combination classes ( mixing ESL and native speaking
>        students in a specific ratio) ever been tried ?
>
 
 
 
For about 2 years, I've tried doing both.  We have 1-2 special sections of
English 101 exclusively for ESL students, but they have the option of
signing up for a regular 101 as well.  We polled ESL students about 3 years
ago and they were split on what they think would be best, so we went w/
both options.  Seems to work well enough.
 
 
 
Larry Beason,Director
English Composition Program
Dept. of English
Eastern Washington University
Cheney WA 99004
LBeason@ewu.edu
(509) 359-6030
 
WAC Page: http://ewu66649.ewu.edu/WAC.html
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I've found several aspects of this thread interesting and would like to
comment on two of them:
 
>I really like Eric's question, though:  DO we simply publish to get tenure?
>Or because we have something to say that's worth saying??
 
Did my father work on the back of a garbage truck simply to earn a living,
or was it work worth doing?  Well, yes, the folks in DeWitt, IA, were happy
to have the trash taken away, but I also know that Dad was hardly
altruistic about what he was doing and why.  It's disengenuous to imagine
that English professors should reject as sullied any consideration of how
much they publish when one of the conditions for continued employment at
many schools  (by no means all or perhaps even most but some) is putting
things into print, electronic or paper.  The question can be stood on its
head in other ways.  Does the sportswriter in the Bloomington, Pantagraph,
write spring training stories everyday because she has something worth
saying or because she needs to keep her job?  And to whom is the "worth
saying" worth? If by publishing I get tenure, then in the most direct
material way what I've said has had worth, certainly, for me.  These are
complicated issues.
 
>Whatever print's value as a publication medium, it ain't
>built for speed and it's *always* behind the net.
 
Absolutely this is true.  Yet increasingly I'm inclined to reject speed as
a value with the inherent right to trump other values.  Obviously, there
are many genres and types of information that benefit from quick
circulation:  they match the needs of users.  But there are many others
that do not, and increasingly I find myself fretting about how the
internetted universe of discourse is transforming our sense of time.
Mightn't it sometimes be valuable to reflect rather than do?  Mightn't it
sometimes be useful (to the writer as well as to the culture) to experience
writing as something done not for immediate performance but future
publication, through whatever means?
 
--he says, as he hits the "send" key.
 
Doug Hesse
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Ed,
 
Perhaps you misunderstand.  Award of credit is not based on the results
of a placement test.  It is based on submission of writing.  The placement
test does, however, signal whether a student may be qualified to to do
the writing that may lead to credit.
 
Bruce Ballenger
 
>>> Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU> 03/02/98 10:43am >>>
Since we have dealt with this issue so often on this list, I won't repeat
what has often been argued.  Let me only summarize: to use the same
test
for placement AND for award of credit says that nothing happens in the
curriculum, not exactly the message you want to convey.  It is like saying
you need to do well on an algebra test in order to take calculus
(placement) but if you do really well in algebra you can have credit for
passing calculus.  --Ed White
 
On Mon, 2 Mar 1998, Bruce Ballenger wrote:
 
> Jena,
>
> We moved to COMPASS this winter (and apparently soon all other
Idaho
> campuses will as well).  We had to make some fairly dramatic
> adjustments to the recommended cutoff scores because we suddenly
> had a bunch of students who qualified to challenge the first
composition
> course--way more than seemed reasonable--and possibly too few
who
> needed it entering developmental writing, at least based on historical
> patterns.
>
> Cut-off scores are currently the following:
> 59 percentile or below--developmental writing, 60-99--English 101, and
> 99 or above (waiver of 101 or challenge for credit).  Even at 99 we
had
> the largest group of students who qualified for and elected to
challenge
> in some time.
>
> We use COMPASS exclusively for placement of entering freshmen into
> the composition sequence, and unfortunately do not pair it with a
writing
> sample except for students who score high enough to challenge the
> composition requirement.  It's too early to say whether this test works
> very well; we'll be researching that over the next six months.  Students
> have reported to us that they find it "easy."  It is, I think, an improvement
> over the old test we had here, which largely focused on grammar. I
was
> glad to see it die.
>
> Bruce Ballenger
> Boise State University
>
>
>
> >>> Jena' Burges <jburges@LONGWOOD.LWC.EDU> 03/01/98
12:20pm
> >>>
> Are any of your institutions using the computer-based COMPASS test
for
> placement within the writing program?
>
> We will be moving to this test this summer, and would like to see how
> other
> places are using it.
>
> Here are our questions:
> 1) Do you use the COMPASS score alone to determine placement?  If
so,
> at
> what ranges do you place students into developmental courses?
> Regular
> composition courses?
> -or-
> 2) Do you use the COMPASS score in combination with a writing
sample
> score
> (or some other measure) to determine placement?  If so, what criteria
for
> placement at various levels do you use?
> -and finally-
> 3) How long have you used the COMPASS, and how well do you feel it
> allows
> you to place your students at the appropriate level of writing course?
>
> And, of course, we would appreciate any other advice you could offer
> as we
> prepare to shift into computer-assisted placement testing.
> Thanks,
> Jena
> ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
> Jena A. Burges
> Assistant Professor of English
> Director of Freshman Writing
> Longwood College
> 201 High Street
> Farmville, VA  23909
> (804)395-2175
> ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
>
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Eric --
Thanks for the thorough, friendly, and good-humored response.  You've
convinced me: you're rationalizing -- which is not only used as a tool for
"starting something new," but also as a tool for justifying
contradictions, fallacies, what have you.
 
Seen any lawyers or doctors giving free advice over the I-net lately?
 
--Ed Kearns
 
On Mon, 2 Mar 1998, Eric Crump wrote:
 
> Sorry I'm so slow to reply to this, Ed. Been outta town. Maybe this thread is
> already spent for now, but I think your points require response, so...
>
> Edward A Kearns wrote:
> > Eric:  My questions about the professional sense of giving our expertise
> > away do not "reduce" our profession to dollars.  There's nothing
> > reductionist about them at all -- especially in a profession that promotes
> > Ph.D.-level learning, worries over working conditions such as numbers of
> > classes, class size, abysmal pay, lack of collegial respect within
> > institutions, and so on.
>
> Of course money is important (I think I admitted that I'm kinda fond of the
> stuff & agree that our work ought to be compensated fairly). But my point was
> that money is not the only measure nor necessarily the most important in
> describing the exchanges of value that take place in our learning environments.
> I'll stick by my argument--that any attempt to elevate money over other
> currencies is reductive, that it negates or at least veils those other, less
> tangible & accountable but no less valuable exchanges. Maybe others in the
> world look at us through dollar-sign-lenses. I can't help that nor help them.
> But I don't have to (and will not) wear their blinders. Sorry.
>
> >Frankly, I find your response to be somewhat of a cop-out.
>
> You're confused, my friend. It's not a copout. It's a rationalization. But see,
> rationalization is how we justify doing what we want to do in spite of
> insufficient tangible evidence that it's worth doing. Rationalization is an
> important tool if you're trying to do anything new, because if you have to
> provide evidence before you can get experience, you're paralyzed. Nothing new
> would ever happen without a good bit of rationalization at the front end.
>
> > it seems to me I have an obligation to my profession to avoid de-valuing
> > it.
>
> But that's such a simplified view of the profession's value if you think it can
> be eroded by offering some services free. Sheesh. I mean, aside from the value
> of goodwill generated by such gestures, we're watching the emergence of a new
> economy, one based on networks rather than factories. Network culture and
> economy work differently and in ways nobody really clearly understands. But one
> feature that seems to be stable for the moment is that giving things away is
> part of the process, especially for new, untried products/services.
>
> So giving away online tutoring may be part of the process of attracting
> attention, working out processes, developing the service to the point that it
> has a market base and stable-enough set of practices that we can later
> implement cost-recovery measures. This is still new stuff. If we started out
> charging a fee for it, that might be comparable to charging people for a
> prototype. You're comparing online tutoring to classroom teaching, I suspect,
> and the latter has been refined to within an inch of its life for the past
> century or two or three. It's a stable, reliable product. People paying tuition
> know pretty much what to expect and what they'll get. We'll get to that point
> too, I imagine, with online teaching and tutoring.
>
> > At any rate, to suggest that users do US a service by using our expertise
> > is rather like suggesting that patients provide a service to surgeons, or
> > clients provide a service to lawyers.  Come now.
>
> Heh. Are you gonna fall for the rationalizations of lawyers and surgeons and
> not for mine? They have a stake in convincing you that value flows in clean
> straight lines. It's how they justify their fees. But what serves the
> expedience of their billing practices doesn't necessarily obviate other
> exchanges of value. Every client/patient incrementally adds value to the
> lawyer/surgeon. If nothing else, we provide the material for their experience,
> and experience has value for their reputation and future business. We're not
> recipients only. We're providers. Same with student writers. We learn from
> them. You may wish to discount that learning with a casual wave, but it's
> mighty important stuff. It's experience helping writers that qualifies us to
> continue helping more writers, not just our degrees or our paychecks.
>
> --Eric Crump
>
>
> >
> > I fail to see how we can argue for advanced degrees, decent working
> > conditions and salaries, and for professional respect and at the same time
> > give away what we know for free.  That is the question I'm asking, and I
> > think it bears more serious consideration than you've given it.
> >
> > Ed Kearns
> > English Department
> > University of Northern Colorado
> > Greeley, CO  80639
>
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On Mon, 2 Mar 1998, Edward A Kearns wrote:
->Seen any lawyers or doctors giving free advice over the I-net lately?
 
Yes.
 
I'll dig up some resources for you and post them later.
 
--Eric Crump
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David,
 
We use the placement exams indirectly to better understand the entrance skills
and define the exit skills for our writing courses.  We also use diagnostic
exams (essays given on the first day of classes to check placement) quite
directly as an assessment tool and as a place to begin discussing writing with
out students.
 
Essentially, our placement scorers are our composition instructors and/or our
writing tutors.  When we began working on defining entrance skills for our
students, we began by discussing what we learned from our placement tests about
our students' writing (and reading) abilities.
 
Diagnostic exams are reviewed by individual instructors, and then passed on to
the writing program director.  The exams identify students who are misplaced,
but they also tell each instructor how the students' skills compare to expected
entrance skills and exit criteria.  This is important for us, as classes (which
are often grouped by major) can vary in overall ability from one set of majors
to another, or from one semester to another.  We have also done close
assessments of developmental students' diagnostic exams in order to better
understand who are developmental students are and so work out appropriate
teaching strategies.  Finally, we encourage instructors to use the diagnostic
exams as a place to begin talking to each student (or groups of students) about
their writing.  I found that some students welcomed this kind of conversation,
particularly when they felt uncertain about their placement or edgy about
writing.
 
Finally, we have also just begun using the placement exams for advising
transfer students.  At this point, some of our transfer students' exam results
place them into developmental writing, but because of transfer credit, they
go straight into our junior-level class.  Because we haven't been able to
require them to take developmental writing, and because all sorts of letters
from advisors urging them to seek out a developmental writing class haven't
worked, we decided to try (on a pilot basis) talking to these students with
their exams in hand.  This has had better results, but we've only tried it with
our January transfers who placed into developmental--all of three students.  Of
the three, one opted to begin with developmental writing, one opted to rely on
the learning center, and one opted to wait and see how he did.  We'll be trying
this approach of advising with the exam at the center of the conversation later
this summer on a larger population.
 
Deb Rossen-Knill
Writing Program Director
Philadelphia College of Textiles and Science
>
> I have a question that is related to this thread.  In working with the
> placement procedure at DePaul, I have been very concerned with what David
> S. refers to as the symbolic value of using a writing sample for writing
> placement.  But I have been troubled by the fact that nothing happens with
> this writing sample EXCEPT it gets used to place students in the
> appropriate first-year writing course.  The writing sample never makes its
> way back to the student.  The evaluation of the writing samples in no way
> affects the curriculum and pedagogy in first-year writing courses.  In
> other words, the writing sample for placement becomes strictly something
> that is done TO students, rather than something that is done FOR them.
> I'm experimenting, therefore, with ways to see the placement essay as a
> real assessment opportunity--not only to say symbolically to entering
> students that writing is important at DePaul, but also to say to them that
> every word they write here is read by somebody and contributes to the
> conversation about liberal education that we want them to participate in.
> Does anybody on the list have experience with using placement essays in
> creative ways that feed back to the students and help them get started in
> their first-year courses?
>
> David Jolliffe
> First-Year Programs, DePaul University
>
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Doug Hesse said:
> Did my father work on the back of a garbage truck simply to earn a living,
> or was it work worth doing?  Well, yes, the folks in DeWitt, IA, were happy
> to have the trash taken away, but I also know that Dad was hardly
> altruistic about what he was doing and why.  It's disengenuous to imagine
> that English professors should reject as sullied any consideration of how
> much they publish when one of the conditions for continued employment at
> many schools  (by no means all or perhaps even most but some) is putting
> things into print, electronic or paper.  The question can be stood on its
> head in other ways.  Does the sportswriter in the Bloomington, Pantagraph,
> write spring training stories everyday because she has something worth
> saying or because she needs to keep her job?  And to whom is the "worth
> saying" worth? If by publishing I get tenure, then in the most direct
> material way what I've said has had worth, certainly, for me.  These are
> complicated issues.
 
Doug,
 
This is an excellent metaphor, the unpleasant but socially necessary
task of taking away garbage.  In applying it to the proliferation of
apparently unnecessary writing, my inclination is to think that you
might be proposing a new job category.  :)
 
 
 
--
Sigfried Gold -- sigfried@shout.net -- http://www.shout.net/~sigfried
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1. At Purdue, we offer ESL sections of introductory writing courses
(English 101i and 102i). These are equivalent of "mainstream" sections and
students receive credits for 101 and 102.
 
2. There is also a course called cross-cultural composition (English
101M), which enrolles 10 ESL and 10 native-English-speaking students.
 
Paul Kei Matsuda
 
> >Query for composition program administrators:
> >
> >Could those of you who adminsiter composition classes serving
> >international (ESL) students and native English speaking students comment
> >on the following questions:
> >
> >1. Are separate classes offered for international students in your English
> >        composition sequence?
> >
> >2. If so, have combination classes ( mixing ESL and native speaking
> >        students in a specific ratio) ever been tried ?
> >
> >Thank you for taking time to respond.
> >Sincerely,
> >Susan D. Penfield
> >
> >
> >Department of English
> >University of Arizona
> >Tucson, AZ
> >
>
>
>
> Dr. Nancy Blattner
> nblattner@semovm.semo.edu
>
 
 
=====================================================================
 Paul Kei Matsuda                                phone: 765.494.3324
 Department of English                    email: pmatsuda@purdue.edu
 Purdue University         URL: http://omni.cc.purdue.edu/~pmatsuda/
=====================================================================
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At 02:16 PM on 3/2/98, Doug Hesse wrote:
> . . .  Yet increasingly I'm inclined to reject speed as
>a value with the inherent right to trump other values.  Obviously, there
>are many genres and types of information that benefit from quick
>circulation:  they match the needs of users.  But there are many others
>that do not, and increasingly I find myself fretting about how the
>internetted universe of discourse is transforming our sense of time.
>Mightn't it sometimes be valuable to reflect rather than do?
 
Doug has put his finger on a problems that's been bothering my colleagues
and me for the past year:  Are we so enamored of the benefits of online
writing that we don't acknowledge its drawbacks?  So many of the responses
to posting on lists sound like "drafts"-- streams of consciousness, laden
with emotion, filled with fallacious reasoning, and illogically developed.
Online writing--with its seductive temptation to "vent" as quickly as
possible--has made many of us sound silly or thoughtless.  Often it
undermines the composing process that we teach:  We don't think through what
we're saying and we don't revise for accuracy and tone.  Our greed for speed
has made many of us write like underprepared writers.
 
I think the nature of these ubiquitous postings causes readers to devalue
online papers (e.g., reports and studies placed on web sites).  We read for
speed; many of us treat all online materials as if they were list postings.
Even the most carefully written (and documented) online publications are not
given the same "respect" as printed publications, probably because of the
contextual expectations that readers have about online "texts."
 
Thus, I think that our attempts to have online publications "count" toward
tenure and promotion are problematic.  And Eric Crump's questions ("Do we
simply publish to get tenure?  Or because we have something to say that's
worth saying??") really bother me:  Their condescending tone represents
exactly what I tried to describe in my first paragraph above.  The only
academics who have the freedom and the power to get what they really want to
say into refereed journals are those who are already tenured and promoted.
The road to a tenured full professorship is agonizing; all of us who've
traveled this road know that we've written papers which may not have been
worth writing or may not have been what we really wanted to say but which
"counted" with the administrators who made tenure and promotion decisions in
our schools.  I feel quite strongly that I did not find my own "voice" until
I got tenure and promotion.
 
I LOVE the net and the web and the networked software programs I use to
teach writing.  However, I tell all the graduate students and untenured
faculty with whom I work to get their ideas and research down on paper and
published in refereed journals.  Until the "game" changes, they have to play
by the rules (and even then, they may never win).  How sad.
 
Prof. Karen L. Greenberg
Department of English
Hunter College, CUNY
Phone:  (212) 772-5175
Fax:    (516) 766-3805
 
Karen L. Greenberg, Ph.D.
Department of English
Hunter College, CUNY
Phone:  (516) 766-8099
Fax:    (516) 766-3805
E-mail: kgreenbe@academic.com
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At 12:10 PM 3/2/98 -0800, David Jones wrote:
>I find an amusing sense of balance and completeness in Karen Greenberg's
>essay on computers and writing instruction.  Her first sentence alludes to
>"hasty sweeping generalizations;" the last sentence is one itself:
>" . . . students will always need face-to-face..."   Some do.  Some don't.
 
I'm glad that I provided David with some amusement, but I don't think my
assertion was a hasty or a sweeping generalization.  Moreover, it is one
that I firmly support:  When it comes to helping underprepared readers and
writers improve their academic literacy skills and processes, no software or
distance learning program can totally replace the face-to-face interchange
of students and teachers talking to one another and learning from one
another.  Academic literacy learning  requires active engagement with ideas
and with people who challenge these ideas.
 
Further, I think this e-mail exchange illustrates one of the worst problems
of distance learning without any face-to-face interaction:  People reply to
each other discourteously and nastily.  I doubt that if David and I were
sitting together discussing this issue (alone or with other colleagues), he
would say something as condescending as his posting above.  Teachers as well
as students benefit from the social and emotional intricacies of
face-to-face discussion and learning.
 
Karen L. Greenberg, Ph.D.
Department of English
Hunter College, CUNY
Phone:  (516) 766-8099
Fax:    (516) 766-3805
E-mail: kgreenbe@academic.com
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On Mon, 2 Mar 1998, Karen L. Greenberg wrote:
->published in refereed journals.  Until the "game" changes, they have to play
->by the rules (and even then, they may never win).  How sad.
 
Hope you don't think I'm condescending atcha here, Karen. Sincerest
question I can think of:
 
  How will the game change if everybody always plays by its rules?
 
Really. How can that happen? If there's a way, I think it would be cool,
because going around or under or over the rules ain't for everybody. I'm
impatient to see thing get different faster than they are. If there's a
way, I'm for it.
 
--Eric Crump
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WPA:
 
Perhaps some of you have seen the Feb. 13 Chronicle (CHE) "BAD BLOOD IN
THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT" (The rift between composition and literature
instructors continues to divide faculty members, some of whom are trying
new approaches to mending it: A14) James Sledd is quoted with his
remarks about the "academic plantation" and "boss compositionists" and
Peter Elbow (looking pretty relaxed against the backdrop of a . . . pile
of snow there on campus?) very helpfully addresses readers with his more
gentle and helpful rhetoric.
 
There are a number of things in the article that should interest WPA's,
especially the comments about part-timers. Bartholomae comments on the
status of composition within English. Scholes warns that if English
departments aren't careful, they'll go the way of classics departments,
turning into small operations. David Shumway says this is all a bad
thing for both literature and writing. And Bartholomae gets in a good
plug for us all: "From the point of view of a dean or a taxpayer or a
state legislator, one of the most important people in the English
department is the director of Composition."
 
I'm left with a few questions:
 
The programs at SUNY Stoney Brook (and SN, is Albany independent of
English?), Hartford, and UT-Austin are mentioned. I also know about
Syracuse. Are these the only models for independent units? Are there
other departments of writing, departments with autonomy that serve as
models for what such things look like? I'd be curious about web pages of
programs out there with their own programs, budgets, chairs, and hiring
that have not become mere service units (although unlike some, I don't
object to the notion of "service.") Do these models improve conditions
for adjunct faculty and for composition programs? Have they improved the
status of compositionists in the university?
 
Dan Royer
 
--
Dan Royer
Assistant Professor of English
and Director of Composition
Grand Valley State University
Allendale, MI 49504
616-895-3488 w
http://www.gvsu.edu/royerd (my homepage)
http://www.gvsu.edu/royerd/pp  (Process Papers)
http://www.gvsu.edu/english  (GVSU English Department)
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I doubt (in fact I know) that I am not alone in wondering why it took so long
for someone to mention the "bad blood" article in the Chronicle. Did we all
just nod and say, "well, yes"?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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WPAs:  I tried to send the entire text of this article to the list five days
before the Chronicle came out, but my email program was not working correctly.
I have the article in email format and will be happy to send it to the list if
anyone thinks it's worth sending.  You're forewarned:  it's about 10-15 email
screens of text. If anyone wants me to send it, I will--those of you who don't
want it can simply delete the first message that comes with the heading
"Chronicle Article."  Let me know--
 
Cheers,
 
Chris
 
 
In message Dan Royer writes:
> WPA:
>
> Perhaps some of you have seen the Feb. 13 Chronicle (CHE) "BAD BLOOD IN
> THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT" (The rift between composition and literature
> instructors continues to divide faculty members, some of whom are trying
> new approaches to mending it
 
 
 
 
 
 
Chris M. Anson
Professor of English
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Teaching Professor
University of Minnesota
207 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846  Fax: (612) 626-2294
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On Mon, 2 Mar 1998, Dan Royer wrote:
 
> Are there other departments of writing, departments with autonomy that
> serve as models for what such things look like?  I'd be curious about
> web pages of programs out there with their own programs, budgets,
> chairs, and hiring that have not become mere service units (although
> unlike some, I don't object to the notion of "service.")  Do these
> models improve conditions for adjunct faculty and for composition
> programs?  Have they improved the status of compositionists in the
> university?
 
The University of Utah has a University Writing Program with a director,
staff, budget, course offerings, a minor, and a PhD program in r&c.  UWP
Faculty have dual appointments in either English, Communication, or
Educational Studies.
 
We have a web site <http://diakonos.hum.utah.edu/uwp/uwp_welcome.html>
which needs just a little bit of updating.
 
I don't believe that our adjunct faculty fare any better or worse than
they do in other institutions.  The status of our tenured and tenure-track
compositionists, both in the UWP and in their respective departments, is
good.
 
Raul Sanchez
University Writing Program
University of Utah
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On Mon, 2 Mar 1998, David E. Schwalm wrote:
->I doubt (in fact I know) that I am not alone in wondering why it took so long
->for someone to mention the "bad blood" article in the Chronicle. Did we all
->just nod and say, "well, yes"?
 
Geez, I'm getting nitpicky in my old age. Actually, David, the article was
*mentioned* about two weeks ago in an announcement about a C-Fest session
on the subject. Cynthia Haynes hosted the discussion at LinguaMOO week
before last (an event that David Bartholomae kindly attended and
facilitated). It was occasion for a lively conversation on the subject.
 
You're right, though, that it has taken us a while to *talk* about it on
the list, assuming we're going to ;)
 
--Eric Crump
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On Mon, 2 Mar 1998, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> I doubt (in fact I know) that I am not alone in wondering why it took so long
> for someone to mention the "bad blood" article in the Chronicle. Did we all
> just nod and say, "well, yes"?
 
That could be what happened.  We just know it.  I think that our
colleagues in other areas of English, however, might be surprised to find
out that the problem exists, or more likely, that it is of sufficient
consequence to mention in the Chronicle.  Consider all the handwringing
that folks in MLA are doing regarding the future of graduate study and the
like.  How often is composition mentioned as the one growth area in
English, and how often does anyone ask why that might be?
 
Raul Sanchez
University Writing Program
University of Utah
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Funny. Well yes, and yes, and yes.
 
The article suggests some interesting ways of looking at things. Of
course comp people carry the department in many ways. And we just had
three comp candidates in for interviews. The vice provost asked one of
them if she had read the article. . . . He's made no secret of the fact
that . . . how shall I say it . . . . he is a bit bothered noted,
generally speaking, how deans and chairs ask for new hires because of
"all this composition we have to teach" and yet they don't typically ask
for more composition hires. He (being only partly facetious) wanted to
hire all three of our composition candidates! Of course it's not that
easy as per the department.
 
--Dan Royer
 
David E. Schwalm wrote:
>
> I doubt (in fact I know) that I am not alone in wondering why it took so long
> for someone to mention the "bad blood" article in the Chronicle. Did we all
> just nod and say, "well, yes"?
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
 
--
Dan Royer
Assistant Professor of English
and Director of Composition
Grand Valley State University
Allendale, MI 49504
616-895-3488 w
 
1437 Kenan Ave. NW
Grand Rapids, MI 49504
616-364-8263 h
 
http://www.gvsu.edu/royerd (my homepage)
http://www.gvsu.edu/royerd/pp  (Process Papers)
http://www.gvsu.edu/english  (GVSU English Department)
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Dan Royer:
 
No, writing at Albany is part of the English Department. It is represented
by a sequence in the undergrad major (like a track) in Rhetoric and
Poetics. On the grad level, our program is called Writing, Teaching, and
Criticism, and it is designed to create regular, even constant interaction
among Rhet/Comp, Creative Writing, Literature (gotta stay with caps)
variously conceived, critical theory (variously conceived).
 
Steve North
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The LinguaMOO copy of the article is still on the Web at:
 
http://lingua.utdallas.edu:7000/283
 
I can't find the log of the C-Fest discussion, however.
 
On Mon, 2 Mar
1998, Eric Crump wrote:
 
> On Mon, 2 Mar 1998, David E. Schwalm wrote:
> ->I doubt (in fact I know) that I am not alone in wondering why it took so long
> ->for someone to mention the "bad blood" article in the Chronicle. Did we all
> ->just nod and say, "well, yes"?
>
> Geez, I'm getting nitpicky in my old age. Actually, David, the article was
> *mentioned* about two weeks ago in an announcement about a C-Fest session
> on the subject. Cynthia Haynes hosted the discussion at LinguaMOO week
> before last (an event that David Bartholomae kindly attended and
> facilitated). It was occasion for a lively conversation on the subject.
>
> You're right, though, that it has taken us a while to *talk* about it on
> the list, assuming we're going to ;)
>
> --Eric Crump
>
 
******************************************************************************
Janice R. Walker, Dept. of English         Email jwalker@chuma.cas.usf.edu
University of South Florida                (813) 974-2421
Tampa, FL  33620                           (813) 974-2270 (Fax)
            http://www.cas.usf.edu/english/walker/janice.html
 "THE TROUBLE WITH THE RAT RACE IS THAT EVEN IF YOU WIN, YOU'RE STILL A RAT."
                                                --Lily Tomlin
******************************************************************************
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Thanks Raul. Your program is indeed a good one. I forgot about it. I'm
especially interested in undergraduate programs that perhaps have linked
up with creative writing and professional writing. I'm trying to imagine
what a Department of Writing would look like that offers a thirty-six
credit curriculum emphasizing professional writing, creative writing,
etc. in _addition_ to the usual tasks of managing first-year writing and
WAC writing programs. Such a set of tasks seems like plenty for a single
department to manage outside of English, and though I've never thought
about it until the article came out, I'm not aware of any that work this
way.
 
I notice that S. Miller, for example, is a Professor of English. Are
there professors of writing out there?
 
Dan
 
Raul Sanchez wrote:
>
> On Mon, 2 Mar 1998, Dan Royer wrote:
>
> > Are there other departments of writing, departments with autonomy that
> > serve as models for what such things look like?  I'd be curious about
> > web pages of programs out there with their own programs, budgets,
> > chairs, and hiring that have not become mere service units (although
> > unlike some, I don't object to the notion of "service.")  Do these
> > models improve conditions for adjunct faculty and for composition
> > programs?  Have they improved the status of compositionists in the
> > university?
>
> The University of Utah has a University Writing Program with a director,
> staff, budget, course offerings, a minor, and a PhD program in r&c.  UWP
> Faculty have dual appointments in either English, Communication, or
> Educational Studies.
>
> We have a web site <http://diakonos.hum.utah.edu/uwp/uwp_welcome.html>
> which needs just a little bit of updating.
>
> I don't believe that our adjunct faculty fare any better or worse than
> they do in other institutions.  The status of our tenured and tenure-track
> compositionists, both in the UWP and in their respective departments, is
> good.
>
> Raul Sanchez
> University Writing Program
> University of Utah
 
 
--
Dan Royer
Assistant Professor of English
and Director of Composition
Grand Valley State University
Allendale, MI 49504
616-895-3488 w
 
1437 Kenan Ave. NW
Grand Rapids, MI 49504
616-364-8263 h
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Dan--
 
There are more independent Writing Units out there then you realize.
 
I've got a very old website with many of them listed:
www.ualr.edu/~bmmaid/freewrit.html
 
I also run a mail list (FreeWrit) which has been quiet lately.  It's at
freewrit@ualr.edu
Mail me for subscription info.
 
For everyone interested this appears to be as good a time as any to get
in a shameless plug for the Independent Writing Units Special Interest
Group which will be meeting from 6:45 to 7:45 on Thursday evening April 2
at C's.
 
My feelings on the "Bad Blood" article will take too long to discuss in
email.  I did take part in Cynthia's C-Fest discussion of the article and
truly interested parties can read the log.
 
The one thing I do want to emphasize is that I think the article
conflated two issues.  The first is the one of disciplinarity, the other
that of employment issues.  They can be related though don't need to be.
We need to be clear about which one we're discussing.
 
Barry Maid
Dept. of Rhetoric and Writing
bmmaid@ualr.edu
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Steve:
 
OK. Thanks. I knew you had some interesting things going on, but I
suppose I was thinking of your grad program which was just coming on
line back when I began graduate school.
 
It does seem that these undergraduate tracks in writing are getting
better and better everywhere. Our "professional writing" track in the
English major has about 35 students, but we just got started. Creative
writing has about the same. Together that's practically a department's
worth don't you think? In contrast, our traditional Eng major numbers
are at about 65 and then we have 550 students in the english education
track.
 
Steve North, SUNY Albany wrote:
>
> Dan Royer:
>
> No, writing at Albany is part of the English Department. It is represented
> by a sequence in the undergrad major (like a track) in Rhetoric and
> Poetics. On the grad level, our program is called Writing, Teaching, and
> Criticism, and it is designed to create regular, even constant interaction
> among Rhet/Comp, Creative Writing, Literature (gotta stay with caps)
> variously conceived, critical theory (variously conceived).
>
> Steve North
 
--
Dan Royer
Assistant Professor of English
and Director of Composition
Grand Valley State University
Allendale, MI 49504
616-895-3488 w
 
1437 Kenan Ave. NW
Grand Rapids, MI 49504
616-364-8263 h
 
http://www.gvsu.edu/royerd (my homepage)
http://www.gvsu.edu/royerd/pp  (Process Papers)
http://www.gvsu.edu/english  (GVSU English Department)
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On Mon, 2 Mar 1998, Dan Royer wrote:
 
> I'm especially interested in undergraduate programs that perhaps have
> linked up with creative writing and professional writing. I'm trying to
> imagine what a Department of Writing would look like that offers a
> thirty-six credit curriculum emphasizing professional writing, creative
> writing, etc. in _addition_ to the usual tasks of managing first-year
> writing and WAC writing programs. Such a set of tasks seems like plenty
> for a single department to manage outside of English, and though I've
> never thought about it until the article came out, I'm not aware of any
> that work this way.
 
Have you looked at Illinois State?  I don't recall if they have creative
writing in particular, but at the undergrad level they have quite a range
of courses.
 
> Are there professors of writing out there?
 
No.  I think you are a professor of whatever department is considered your
"home" for RPT purposes.
 
raul
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Doug Hesse wrote:
> It's disengenuous to imagine
> that English professors should reject as sullied any consideration of how
> much they publish...
 
You're quite right when you say these are complicated issues, Doug. There's a
complex array of variables--personal and institutional--at work here. The
question I asked, "is tenure and promotion *why* we write?" might have been
better put as "Why do we write?" but then it might not have been as
provocative. It's useful to mention tenure if you want to generate a bit of
conversation ;)
 
Two responses to your comment above: 1) I didn't mean to suggest scholars
should 'rejected as sullied' any consideration of publication quantity. The
question was about motivation, after all. In that case, I guess your answer is
"We write because the reward system measures us by the quantity of our
print-based publishing production." That's a fair answer to the question. No
need to accuse me of disengenuousity, that I can see. It's a fair question, no
less so because it implies the agenda of its asker. Show me a question that
doesn't.
2) If it's at the behest of a reward system that apprehends quality as
*primarily* a function of quantity, then the suspicions I betray in my question
are confirmed.
 
But that raises another question: Why did you write this note, Doug?
 
 
> Absolutely this is true.  Yet increasingly I'm inclined to reject speed as
> a value with the inherent right to trump other values.
 
Just a clarification. My comment about the net being faster than print was
specifically in response to Rich's claim that we still put our best *and most
recent* writing in print. Just a matter of accuracy, is all. I didn't argue
that speed was better, only that the net was faster.
 
But I am rather in favor of speed, so you can imagine how delighted I am to
hear your objection. Finally speed is considered a value! with trumping power,
no less! Until recently, and for ages and ages past, slow craft has held all
the trump cards. The nimbleness of orality has been disregarded as anything but
a quaint object of study. All worth was granted ponderous, careful, methodical
thought and expression. Speed was considered inherently *suspect* in the world
of print culture. Understandably. The dominant technology was slow. It
encouraged slowness. The net is fast. It encourages speed, superficiality,
agility--*conversation* as opposed to print's extended proclamations. You may
well reject speed as a trump value, but I think the age of slow is winding
down. The age of speed is revving up. So it goes.
 
> Mightn't it sometimes be valuable to reflect rather than do?  Mightn't it
> sometimes be useful (to the writer as well as to the culture) to experience
> writing as something done not for immediate performance but future
> publication, through whatever means?
 
Yes on all counts, I agree. Even saying that the values of print culture are
declining in their role as shaping the nature of discourse isn't the same as
saying those values and the practices they support have no place. Paper is
still a useful technology. It's role may shift from supporting the edge of the
wave of ideas (it can't compete with the net for that function) to representing
the wake of our conversations, an archival role. It works great for that. We
still need to capture words in a form that facilitates reflective reading and
writing. To argue that speed is a trump value is not the same as arguing
against reflection, ya know. Reflection, we need. Print is a great host for it.
 
--Eric Crump
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I also read the CHE article but felt so depressed about it I couldn't say
anything til now.  The reporter, it seemed to me, never showed the
slightest understanding of what college comp tries to do beside fixing
punctuation errors, despite talking with so many bright lights in the
field. If any of those interviewed are on this list, I'd like to hear what
your reading of this attitude is.  Willful ignorance?  An attempt to be
breezy in style? What?  --Ed White
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I was made aware of the article by Leon Coburn, a fine person and former
WPA at UNLV.  A friend from grad school put together an informal mailing
list and we have "talked through" the article from a variety of angles for
about 2 weeks now.  I, too, wondered why the list was silent on the
subject.  I waited for the Chair of the department -- who reads the
Chronicle from cover-to-cover every week -- to respond to the article.
I'm still waiting. My response to it was a mixture of uncomfortable and
comfort (read "misery loves..."here) company among the distingushed
scholars that were quoted. I hope we can discuss the article either at the
WPA breakfast -- or some other forum -- face-to-face so I can see the eyes
of those folks who reacted as I did since the article
does not raise new issues on the whole and I, for one, find it curious
that anyone was suprised by it.
_________________________________________________________________________
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Director of Composition                 4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-4186                   PO Box 455018
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     LV, NV 89154-5011
 
        "When I dare to be powerful -- to use my strength in the service
         of my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether
         I am afraid."  --- Audre Lorde
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Edward,
 
Here are a few, just some thing I'd come across in my travels, the tip of
the tip of the iceberg. Check out www.yahoo.com or www.infoseek.com or
www.lycos.com or www.hotbot.com and look under 'health' or 'law' if you
want a wider angle on the 'berg. You can bet nobody is 'giving away the
store' by any means, but they offer information and interaction in order
to serve, yes, but also to attract attention and win customers. It's the
commonest way to work on the net.
 
You give to get. But first you give.
 
--Eric Crump
------------
 
Pediatrics for Parents
Rich Sagall, M.D.
To subscribe email to pediatricsforparents@pobox.com or
interesting@pobox.com with a message "subscribe" followed by your email
address
 
Ask Mayo Physicians (at the Mayo Clinic Health Oasis)
http://www.mayohealth.org/mayo/askphys/cancer.htm
 
Cyberspace Law
http://www.ssrn.com/update/lsn/cyberspace/csl_menu.html
 
Dr. Reddy's Pediatric Office on the Web
http://www.drreddy.com/
 
Ask Dr. Weil
http://cgi.pathfinder.com/drweil/
 
Reinhold Cohn & Partners
http://www.cohnpatents.co.il/
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I've got my very own college with a charge to fill it with programs. Really.
And one of the first programs that will appear is, instead of an English
major, a multi-media communication major--the rhetoric major I've always
wanted. This is a rare case of building a program anew rather than spinning it
off of an English department. I wonder what will be different.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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I'm with Ed.  When I first heard about the article I got
excited.  In my department there is much hand-wringing about
the "split" between comp and literature, a split which is
blamed on the comp faculty--usually in the same sentence that
claims we don't have a serious academic subject anyway!
 
I thought that a serious discussion in the Chronicle of the
problems in other departments would let my colleagues see that
this is not just a local issue.  Then I read the article and
decided not to mention it to anyone.  It stayed too close to the
surface and didn't touch on the serious disciplinary concerns
that face us.
 
I guess some of this really is news to colleagues outside of
English--but the article didn't do those of us in composition
a whole lot of good.
 
Bruce
 
Bruce Leland
Western Illinois University
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One answer is the hybrid teacher--the one who publishes in hard copy but
loves the net and knows its value and "migrates" there while still
maintaining effective links to "paper" worlds...sometimes it takes being
good in two worlds at the same time to make them both change but at least
you double up on inspiration, will
 
On Mon, 2 Mar 1998, Eric Crump wrote:
 
> On Mon, 2 Mar 1998, Karen L. Greenberg wrote:
> ->published in refereed journals.  Until the "game" changes, they have to play
> ->by the rules (and even then, they may never win).  How sad.
>
> Hope you don't think I'm condescending atcha here, Karen. Sincerest
> question I can think of:
>
>   How will the game change if everybody always plays by its rules?
>
> Really. How can that happen? If there's a way, I think it would be cool,
> because going around or under or over the rules ain't for everybody. I'm
> impatient to see thing get different faster than they are. If there's a
> way, I'm for it.
>
> --Eric Crump
>
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Dear Doug,
 
Having just written what will probably be another futile request for a
salary increase, I sympathize with what you have said, ands said quite
well.  There is nothing wrong with acknowledging economic reality, and
seeking a salary for our work does not, in and of itself, corrupt us.
For those who believe so, and thus would disagree with you, my bosses, the
Jesuits, are looking for a "few, good, men" to take a vow of poverty.
Anyone interested can forward the applications to me and I'll send them
across the street.
 
Thanks,
 
Vince
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Oldest news I've seen in years.
 
David Jolliffe
UT-Austin, '84; DePaul, Chicago
 
On Mon, 2 Mar 1998, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> I doubt (in fact I know) that I am not alone in wondering why it took so long
> for someone to mention the "bad blood" article in the Chronicle. Did we all
> just nod and say, "well, yes"?
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
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Is the Chronicle article online?  If so, could someone post it for those
who haven't yet read it?
 
Thanks.
 
Patty Ericsson
College of Liberal Arts
Dakota State University
Madison, SD  57042
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Chris --
 
Please do post the article, if you can get the system to work.
 
Thanks,
 
Libby
 
 
Libby Miles
Rhetoric & Composition Program
Purdue University
emc@omni.cc.purdue.edu
 
On Mon, 2 Mar 1998, Chris M. Anson wrote:
 
> WPAs:  I tried to send the entire text of this article to the list five days
> before the Chronicle came out, but my email program was not working correctly.
> I have the article in email format and will be happy to send it to the list if
> anyone thinks it's worth sending.  You're forewarned:  it's about 10-15 email
> screens of text. If anyone wants me to send it, I will--those of you who don't
> want it can simply delete the first message that comes with the heading
> "Chronicle Article."  Let me know--
>
> Cheers,
>
> Chris
>
>
> In message Dan Royer writes:
> > WPA:
> >
> > Perhaps some of you have seen the Feb. 13 Chronicle (CHE) "BAD BLOOD IN
> > THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT" (The rift between composition and literature
> > instructors continues to divide faculty members, some of whom are trying
> > new approaches to mending it
>
>
>
>
>
>
> Chris M. Anson
> Professor of English
> Morse-Alumni Distinguished Teaching Professor
> University of Minnesota
> 207 Lind Hall
> 207 Church St. S.E.
> Minneapolis, MN  55455
> (612) 625-4846  Fax: (612) 626-2294
>
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As Janice Walker posted, the article can be viewed at
http://lingua.utdallas.edu:7000/283
 
Or you can read it below.
 
 
Bad Blood
 
The Chronicle of Higher Education: Articles
 
THE FACULTY
_________________________________________________________________
 
February 13, 1998
 
(reprinted by permission)
 
Bad Blood in the English Department: the Rift Between Composition and
Literature
 
Some scholars hope to remedy what has long been seen as a
dysfunctional relationship
 
By ALISON SCHNEIDER
 
It's tough playing the part of the ugly stepsister. Nobody knows that
better than the composition professors. They toil in the shadows,
correcting dangling modifiers, while their literary colleagues down
the hall discuss Dickens and Derrida.
 
The result: bad blood.
 
"There's a tendency to see the relationship between composition and
literature as a bad family dynamic," says Eileen Schell, an assistant
professor of writing and English at Syracuse University. "Composition
faculty are like the wives. They stay home, teach the undergraduates,
raise the children, while the literature faculty reaps the rewards in
the public sphere.
 
"But I don't buy that narrative anymore." Neither do many of her
colleagues.
 
There's nothing new about the dysfunctional relationship between
literature and composition. It's been around in one form or another
for the past century. What's changed is that people -- from elite
academics to angry adjuncts -- are talking about the problem and, in
fits and starts, trying to remedy it. Even the Modern Language
Association has put in its two cents, issuing a report last December
that contained some hard facts about the divisiveness eating away at
English departments.
 
But the situation for some writing professors may be improving. After
years of getting the short end of the departmental stick, they're
making a name for themselves as scholars, dipping into subjects
reserved for literary critics, and, in growing numbers, splintering
off from English departments to set up shop on their own.
 
That could spell ruin for those literature professors down the hall.
While composition instructors -- vast armies of teaching assistants
and part-timers -- work for what some professors call "starvation
wages," they're bringing home the departmental bacon. Everything that
an English department does -- from the traditional class on Milton to
the controversial seminar on Madonna -- is bankrolled by first-year
writing.
 
At least that's what Michael Berube, a professor of English at the
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, argues in his new book,
The Employment of English (New York University Press). Conservatives
complain that cultural-studies courses are being used to beef up
flagging English-department enrollments, but they are way off the
mark, he says. Composition courses are the meat and potatoes, and
everything else, he says, from Keats to queer studies, is dessert.
 
The danger, professors warn, is that in an era of fiscal
belt-tightening, English departments can learn to live without quite
so much dessert. "The largesse to teach advanced courses in literature
and the funding to do it are, in a real sense, dependent on the profit
we make on lower-level courses," says Cary Nelson, a professor of
liberal arts and sciences at Illinois.
 
Just how does the department pull in that profit? By taking advantage
of teaching assistants and the swelling ranks of unemployed
master's-degree and Ph.D. holders clamoring for a job -- even a measly
part-time job, professors say.
 
"We're a cheap date," says Claire F. Roof, a part-time writing
instructor at the University of Hartford. She's not kidding. One of
her colleagues added up all the hours spent preparing for class,
teaching, grading, and in meetings, then divided the total by the
$2,000 she earns per course. Her earnings: 63 an hour.
 
That means big bucks for some departments. Mr. Nelson ran some numbers
and calculated that the University of Illinois makes a profit of
roughly $8,000 on each of its composition courses, which are taught by
graduate students, who earn about $2,800 a class. The profit margin,
he says, is even bigger at the University of Cincinnati, for example,
where part-timers, working for $1,400 a course, teach most first-year
writing classes. Approximate profits: $15,000 a class.
 
Neither Dennis Baron, chairman of the English department at Illinois,
nor Russel Durst, director of English composition at Cincinnati, could
confirm those figures, although Mr. Durst is not sure the profit
margin is quite as high as Mr. Nelson says: "I don't think he's
figuring in all the costs." But you don't need to run all the numbers,
he adds, "to argue that adjuncts are badly paid and the courses are
undersupported."
 
"English departments have been built on the systematic exploitation of
teaching assistants and, more recently, part-timers," says James
Sledd, a professor emeritus of English at the University of Texas at
Austin. "But nobody does a damn thing about it, because to challenge
it is to challenge the whole economic system of higher education,
which smells."
 
What really stinks, says Robert Scholes, a humanities professor at
Brown University, is that literature scholars have no incentive to
improve the situation. In fact, he says, they've got good reasons not
to.
 
"The more economically you can teach those writing courses -- which is
to say, the more students you can cram into them and the worse you can
pay the teachers -- the better off the literature faculty is. There's
a real conflict of interest."
 
Mr. Scholes has a book coming out in March, The Rise and Fall of
English (Yale University Press), urging English departments to rethink
the arrangement.
 
The irony of the situation is that composition courses aren't just
cash cows. More often than not, they're cited as the department's
raison d'etre. When English departments are asked to justify their
existence, they rarely mention a seminar deconstructing Dennis Rodman.
They point to the composition courses, noting that it's there that
students learn to write.
 
"From the point of view of a dean or a taxpayer or a state legislator,
one of the most important people in the English department is the
director of composition," says David Bartholomae, chairman of the
University of Pittsburgh's English department. "And yet that person
does not travel in the same star circles as the person who does theory
or film or literature."
 
Why not? In part, because of snobbery about the subject matter and the
workload. Composition is a service course, and, in the hierarchical
world of academe, service courses are the province of the proletariat.
They're full of backbreaking labor -- lots of papers and student
conferences. "You're not theorizing about the lastest thing some
French dandy said," Dr. Sledd observes.
 
"As a professor, you're not identified with something of great
cultural value, like Shakespeare or the English novel," says Dr.
Bartholomae. "You're identified with the minds and words of
18-year-olds."
 
Worse than that, professors say, composition professors are tied to
pedagogy, a dangerous thing in an atmosphere that still rewards
scholarship over teaching. "The best scholars in literature do not
regard the research of people in writing and rhetoric as serious,"
says Mr. Scholes. "They don't accept work dealing with pedagogical
problems or classrooms as on the same level as literary analysis or
theory."
 
What's more, the field has a pragmatic bent -- a kiss of death in
academe. "Historically, universities have condescended to grubby,
practical activities," says Gerald Graff, a professor of English and
education at the University of Chicago.
 
Condescended is right, says Peter Elbow, director of the writing
program at the University of Massachusetts at Amherst. Composition's
reputation has improved, he says, "but if you make a study of
teaching, it still isn't considered scholarship."
 
That mindset helps justify the decision to staff those courses with
teaching assistants and adjuncts instead of tenure-track professors.
"First-year writing has a long history of being considered remedial
and below what full-time faculty are supposed to be dirtying their
hands with," says Ruth Mirtz, head of the freshman writing program at
Florida State University, where all of the composition classes are
taught by graduate students and part-timers.
 
The M.L.A.'s Committee on Professional Employment issued a damning
report in December showing how skewed the composition work force has
grown. In Ph.D.-granting English departments, it found, 96 per cent of
the first-year writing classes are taught by graduate students,
part-timers, or full-time, non-tenure-track professors, compared with
64 per cent in departments that grant no more than master's degrees
and 50 per cent in departments that grant only bachelor's degrees.
 
Marshall Kitchens used to be one of those statistics. He taught
composition in Connecticut, eking out a $20,000-a-year career with
part-time posts at the University of Hartford and other institutions.
He turned his back on that life two years ago and enrolled at Wayne
State University in a Ph.D. program -- in composition.
 
"I realized I wouldn't find full-time work without a Ph.D.," he says.
"And I thought composition, with an emphasis on information
technology, was more marketable than a dissertation on Carlyle."
 
He may be right. At a time when literature Ph.D.'s are begging for
work, people with composition degrees are sitting pretty. "People are
not only getting Ph.D.'s, they're getting jobs," says Andrea Lunsford,
an English professor at the Ohio State University. "We've placed 100
per cent of our graduates in composition."
 
More than 30 per cent of the jobs advertised in the M.L.A.'s 1997 "Job
Information" list were in composition, and the proportion keeps
climbing. "Most jobs advertised have a writing component," says
Charles L. Ross, head of Hartford's English department. "Universities
are looking for a generalist who can leap tall buildings and teach
writing with both hands."
 
Still, not all of the writing positions listed with the M.L.A. are
tenure-track, and even if they were, composition scholars would have a
tough time breaking into the ranks of the elite. Their research is
often misunderstood by literature professors, and their administrative
duties and pedagogical work still don't carry as much weight as a book
on James Joyce.
 
That said, things are looking better for some composition professors.
The intellectual luster reserved for literature scholars is beginning
to rub off on them. Instead of dwelling on punctuation and grammar,
they're delving into topics with sex appeal, like gender, class, and
identity. Some 70 graduate programs in composition have opened their
doors in the past 25 years, respectable journals have cropped up in
the field, and a generation of tenured writing professors has built up
a body of scholarly work that is winning nods of approval.
 
Not everybody thinks those developments are a good idea. Composition
professors are being sidetracked by cultural studies and neglecting
their real job -- to teach kids how to write, Texas's Dr. Sledd says.
"We have a simple, utilitarian function, but an important one, and
it's that function which these professors have rejected scornfully.
Why? Because it makes composition a service course, and you don't get
promoted for service."
 
Yes, he says, the theorizing and professionalizing have made the lives
of some composition professors better, but it may be making the lives
of others in the field -- those slaving away in menial posts -- worse.
For years, he explains, composition professors complained that they
were at the bottom of the food chain. Now they've created another
hierarchy -- this time in their own discipline.
 
"It's an academic plantation," he says. The teaching assistants and
part-timers are the "field hands," and the tenure-track writing
professors play the part of "boss compositionists."
 
That kind of talk makes a lot of people in composition bristle. "I
don't think his rhetoric helps," says Mr. Elbow, at Massachusetts.
"When directors of composition hire part-timers, they don't want to do
it. They're fighting for better funding. They feel anguished."
 
More than a few composition programs are trying to deal with the
problem by splitting off from English departments and opening
departments of their own. Hartford has a separate department devoted
to composition. So do the University of Texas at Austin and the State
University of New York at Stony Brook, which set up its department
last year.
 
"These separations are a way for composition people to take away some
of the prestige and money and political power from literature," says
Richard Ohmann, a professor emeritus of English at Wesleyan
University. Doing so doesn't guarantee respect as a scholarly pursuit,
he adds, but "once they have their own budget and program, they have
to be respected in the other sense. You have to deal with them. You
can't ignore them."
 
Nobody's ignoring the fiscal realities of such splits. The English
department at Hartford lost tens of thousands of dollars when it
parted company with the composition program, Dr. Ross says. If English
departments aren't careful, Mr. Scholes warns, they'll go the way of
classics departments, turning into small operations, with an even
smaller student clientele.
 
But the bigger issue, professors insist, is the intellectual impact of
these schisms. "In the long run, it will be a bad thing for both the
teaching of writing and the teaching of literature," argues David R.
Shumway, an associate professor of English at Carnegie Mellon
University. "It institutionalizes the divorce between them."
 
From Ms. Roof's vantage point, it doesn't matter much if she's slaving
away in Hartford's English department or in a separate department of
composition. Either way, she's earning the same pennies per hour.
 
Come April, she plans to air her grievances on a panel at the annual
"College Composition and Communication" conference. The title of her
talk: "The (Ab)use of Adjunct Labor in Freshman Composition." She's
paying her own way to the Chicago meeting. Part-timers don't get
travel perks.
_________________________________________________________________
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On Mon, 2 Mar 1998, Raul Sanchez wrote:
> like.  How often is composition mentioned as the one growth area in
> English, and how often does anyone ask why that might be?
 
When I arrived at the University of Idaho for an MA in English in 1995, I
was not even aware that composition was a discipline.  My English major
from Hope College (1989) didn't push composition, and when I taught
English after college, writing was pretty much either creative or
secondary to literature.  I think there's a LOT of room to push
composition as a growth area.
 
I'm curious how many universities promote a major or concentration in
composition at the MA level.  Idaho, like many schools I suppose, offers
an MA in English that PERMITS a concentration in composition, but the
promotional literature and program information does not actively promote
it.  I think there's a lot of room to:  I'll graduate with a degree that
will let me work as faculty at some two-year schools, and will let me work
as adjunct/instructor at some four-year schools, especially since I've got
TA experience teaching 101/102.  Our MA literature students enjoy fewer
opportunities in their field.
 
Kurt Bouman
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To Dan Royer et al.: Some other comparable numbers: we have about 800
English majors in total. The Writing Sequence has a resource-based (as
opposed to ability- or talent-based) maximum of 200, and so far it's
running pretty near to full. As you might expect, we've run into some
incompatabilities with other programs and majors (we've only been at this
a few years), and they take some doing to iron out.
 
Steve North
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Dear Dr. Casaregola,
 
Thank you for posting the thoughtful response to my note.  I've saved
your post as a bit of "expert testimony" for my "WID" files.  When I was
involved in a WID initiative (that didn't quite catch on), it would have
been very helpful to have the sort of detailed perspective you've
provided.  One thing we didn't consider seriously enough is that there
really is a difference between the academic and professional discourse
of people in the sciences.  I assumed some majors were simply more
"professionally" oriented than others (e.g., chemistry more
"professional" than philosophy), and that was that.
 
Your note also helps convince me even more that what's needed most in a
college writing program is training in discourse-adaptability.  I
especially liked the term somebody used for the resulting student
writers-- "omnigraphers."
 
-Jay
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The log from the LinguaMOO conference re: "Bad Blood," is at
http://lingua.utdallas.edu:7000/4616
 
Some interesting discussion with David Bartholomae about his reaction to
the article and to the issues.
 
******************************************************************************
Janice R. Walker, Dept. of English         Email jwalker@chuma.cas.usf.edu
University of South Florida                (813) 974-2421
Tampa, FL  33620                           (813) 974-2270 (Fax)
            http://www.cas.usf.edu/english/walker/janice.html
 "THE TROUBLE WITH THE RAT RACE IS THAT EVEN IF YOU WIN, YOU'RE STILL A RAT."
                                                --Lily Tomlin
******************************************************************************
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> >Query for composition program administrators:
> >
> >Could those of you who adminsiter composition classes serving
> >international (ESL) students and native English speaking students comment
> >on the following questions:
> >
> >1. Are separate classes offered for international students in your English
> >        composition sequence?
> >
> >2. If so, have combination classes ( mixing ESL and native speaking
> >        students in a specific ratio) ever been tried ?
> >
>
1.  We have 3-4 sections each semester of our English 101 in a 4-credit
version for ESL students (it's numbered English 100).  We've been doing
this almost 20 years.  The course is an optional variant of 101.
 
2.  All of our English 101 sections include ESL and NS students in
varying ratios.  >
 
Chris Thaiss
Director, WAC and English Composition
Mail Stop 3E4
George Mason University
Fairfax, VA 22030
 
(703) 993-1196
 
Home Page: http://mason.gmu.edu/~cthaiss
WAC Program Home Page: http://www.gmu.edu/departments/wac
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************************************************************************
                                INVITATION
                        1998 C-FEST MEETING SERIES
                               at LINGUA MOO
                                   ***
 
                      Wednesday, March 4, 7-8pm CST
 
                  "Issues in the State of the Profession"
 
          Discussion this week is on "CCCC and the Profession"
                        Facilitated by Eric Crump
 
                    In the C-FEST Forum at LINGUA MOO
 
                  [telnet to: lingua.utdallas.edu 8888]
                                   or
                    [WWW: http://lingua.utdallas.edu]
                 (Instructions for logging on are below)
*************************************************************************
This week we want to bring CCCC into the picture & ask how the
organization
is/isn't fulfilling our professional needs & interests & how it might
serve us as we navigate the turbulent waters of disciplinary politics.
 
Schedule of future C-FEST meetings:
 
Thu -- 3/12 -- 7pm CST
Wed -- 3/18 -- 7pm CST
Thu -- 3/26 -- 7pm CST
******************************
From original announcement of C-FEST 1998 Series:
 
"First, we are calling for an open forum on the "state of the
profession," namely, in terms of the job market and the unprecedented
numbers of applicants for unprecedented types of jobs. During this series
of C-FEST meetings we would like to ponder the state of the academic job
market, the state of graduate programs, the state of institutional
budgets, and the state of our professional organizations (CCCC, NCTE,
MLA, NWCA). Second, in order to make our meetings as productive as
possible, we would like to address these issues in the form of
resolutions by the end of this series. Our goals are for C-FEST
resolutions to become policy, to form networks, to find bridges between
academic jobs and the private sector, to found clearinghouses for
positions, to address the problems of academic couples, and all to better
serve our graduate students and each other."
 
Here's how to get to Lingua MOO:
 
1.  Telnet to:  Lingua.utdallas.edu 8888
2.  Log on as a guest if you do not have a character at Lingua.
        (at Lingua welcome screen type: connect guest firstname)
3.  Type '@go C-FEST' to get to the forum room.
4.  Read the instructions in the room description about where to sit and
how
    to talk. There are 2 couches to sit on. You may talk at your couch
and only those on                         that couch may hear you, or if
you wish to address the entire group, type SU (for
    'speak up') and your text.
5.  To quit the MOO, type @quit.
 
As in the past, we need volunteers (2 per meeting) to facilitate the
discussions. If you would like to volunteer for any of the, please
contact Cynthia at 'cynthiah@utdallas.edu'. Otherwise, all YOU have to do
is show up and enter the discussions! Each C-FEST meeting will be
recorded and archived at Lingua MOO in the C-FEST Forum.
 
Cheers,
 
Cynthia and Jan
 
 
 
_____cynthiah@utdallas.edu______
_____http://wwwpub.utdallas.edu/~cynthiah/_____
_____Lingua MOO_____http://lingua.utdallas.edu______
University of Texas at Dallas, School of Arts & Humanities
PO Box 830688-Mail Station JO 31, Richardson, Tx 75083
Tel: 972-883-6340 - Fax: 972-883-2989
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Should Rhet/Comp MA and Ph.D. candidates have to take the GRE Literature
Subject tests?  Do Rhet/Comp programs even consider Lit. subject
test scores now?
 
Joe Schaaf
Ohio University
 
"Freedom...is the indispensable condition for the quest for
      Human Completion." --  Paulo Freire
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On Mon, 2 Mar 1998, Edward White wrote:
 
> I also read the CHE article but felt so depressed about it I couldn't say
> anything til now.  The reporter, it seemed to me, never showed the
> slightest understanding of what college comp tries to do beside fixing
> punctuation errors, despite talking with so many bright lights in the
> field. If any of those interviewed are on this list, I'd like to hear what
> your reading of this attitude is.  Willful ignorance?  An attempt to be
> breezy in style? What?  --Ed White
>
A similar type of reductive treatment is found in the MLA report.
Composition is cast as a "service only" program, assuming nothing more
occurs in our writing classrooms than "treatment" of surface features.
 
Also, I think that the Chronicle article provided a sense of historical
conflict that many of us already know intimately.  I have seen little
written in response and heard even less--usually there's at least some
buzzing in the halls.  Then again, we (at ASU) are undergoing some
curriculum readustments that are creating *enough* conflict; perhaps we
avoid adding fuel to the fire?
 
 
 
 
Bonnie Lenore Kyburz, Lecturer                  602-965-7756
Course coordinator, Advanced Comp               kyburz@asu.edu
Department of English                           http://www.public.asu.
Arizona State University                        edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
Tempe  AZ  85287
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David--
 
>I've got my very own college with a charge to fill it with programs.
 
That statement may be important--especially since your college is not a
traditional art and science or liberal arts.  The historical work that
Kate Adams (I don't think she's on the list) shows that those writing
programs that broke away from English around the turn of the century
(apparently, nothing is very new) were most likely to succeed if they
were housed outside of "The College of Liberal Arts."  The survivors were
more likely to be found in ag colleges and engineering colleges.
 
I do know that one of the battles I lost when we split was to move from
Arts, Humanities, and Social Sciences to Professional Studies.  I still
think our program has more in common with the applied programs in
Professional Studies than it does with the programs in, what we call,
AHSS.
 
Barry Maid
bmmaid@ualr.edu
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Here are 2 ways that we link placement with instruction at UmassBoston:
1. Holistic scoring of sample placement essays prepares writing
instructors for the work each term. Our discussions of a dozen essays
link placement criteria with course goals and inevitably methods for
approaching those goals.  In my experience, when writing instructors
talk about placement essays they also talk and think about instruction.
2.  In addition to a placement essay during Orientation, we also ask our
students to respond to a reading and writing prompt on the first day of classes.This helps us to check the placement of students who took Orientation test
and to reach the scores of students who missed or were not offered it because
of their non-matriculating status.  The writing sample is used by instructors
as a common text--a bridge between placement and instruction.
Judith Goleman
Director of Fr. English
UMass-Boston
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Eric, you made some good points in response to my post, especially as you
shifted the frame to orality issues.  Thanks for making me think.
 
Doug
 
 
Doug Hesse                        /     Director of Graduate Studies
Professor of English          /     Editor and Vice President, WPA
Illinois State University     /    309-438-3667; fax 309-438-5414
Normal IL 61790-4240      /    ddhesse@ilstu.edu
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Everybody who's attending or presenting at a CCCC workshop this year,
 
We have the current workshop enrollments and enrollment limits posted on
the web.
 
  http://www.ncte.org/cccc/98/4c-workshop.html
 
We'll update it every couple of days or so until the convention.
 
Also, please note that the descriptions and list of presenters for several
workshops have been changed from what appeared in the convention preview
booklet, especially W.1 (Autoethnographies of Writers and Writing), WA.1
(Telling and Listening to the Cuentos of Teaching: A Workshop on Peer
Review for Teachers of Writing), WA.6 (Teaching Politically Without
Political Correctness), and WA.7 (Strategies and Issues in Mentoring
Teachers of Writing).
 
You might want to check the web versions before registering to make sure
you get signed up for what you really want.
 
--Eric Crump
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On Mon, 2 Mar 1998, Eric Crump wrote:
> Hope you don't think I'm condescending atcha here, Karen. Sincerest
> question I can think of:
>   How will the game change if everybody always plays by its rules?
> Really. How can that happen? If there's a way, I think it would be cool,
> because going around or under or over the rules ain't for everybody. I'm
> impatient to see thing get different faster than they are.
 
Since you ask, I think the only way that the rules of the promotion and
tenure "game" will change is if people like you and I (and other tenured
professors) AND people like David Bartholomae and Andrea Lunsford and other
highly respected scholar/writers in our fields start publishing online, citing
other online works, and write papers about the value of online materials
and publications.
 
Prof. Karen L. Greenberg
Department of English
Hunter College, CUNY
Phone:  (212) 772-5175
Fax:    (516) 766-3805
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Should Rhet/Comp MA and Ph.D. candidates have to take the GRE Literature
Subject tests?  Do Rhet/Comp programs even consider Lit. subject
test scores now?
 
Joe Schaaf
Ohio University
 
"Freedom...is the indispensable condition for the quest for
      Human Completion." -- Paulo Freire
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First thing is for those who HAVE tenure and power to write and talk a lot
about the problems of the System to fellow academics and to the public.
 
Second thing is to heal thyself.  How can you liberate students (not
you Eric, or any one person) if you're not liberated yourself?
 
Third thing is to go out to hire with two things openly on the table: (1)
you want a person who is mentally healthy and therefore "liberated" from
The System, and (2) you are hiring someone who will get tenure when he or
she walks in the door to go to work.  No games.
 
Fourth, and eventually, we have to give up the addictions that weld us to
the politics of the tenure system, and if that means a "fair hiring and
firing set of rules" instead of tenure, so be it.  Getting rid of the
power ought to get rid of some of the games that go with it.
 
I suppose this last is going to get me in real trouble, but, with all due
respect, here goes:
 
Each person, whatever their position, must, absoutely must, undergo
enough counseling/testing to be sure that he/she is about as obsession
free, and healthy, as one human being can get, and then each has to pass
on that health by NOT entering, buying into, or forcing games upon others.
 
Human management systems are sick because humans are sick--and the systems
are sick in the same way as the members are.
 
Each of us has to be ready, completely committed, to walk out the door
when games reach the ultimatum stage--if there's no flux, there's no hope
for balance.
 
Respectfully yours,
 
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
 
On Mon, 2 Mar 1998, Eric Crump wrote:
 
> On Mon, 2 Mar 1998, Karen L. Greenberg wrote:
> ->published in refereed journals.  Until the "game" changes, they have to play
> ->by the rules (and even then, they may never win).  How sad.
>
> Hope you don't think I'm condescending atcha here, Karen. Sincerest
> question I can think of:
>
>   How will the game change if everybody always plays by its rules?
>
> Really. How can that happen? If there's a way, I think it would be cool,
> because going around or under or over the rules ain't for everybody. I'm
> impatient to see thing get different faster than they are. If there's a
> way, I'm for it.
>
> --Eric Crump
>
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send it, Chris.  Atleast to me.
 
good to hear you all again.
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
 
On Mon, 2 Mar 1998, Chris M. Anson wrote:
 
> WPAs:  I tried to send the entire text of this article to the list five days
> before the Chronicle came out, but my email program was not working correctly.
> I have the article in email format and will be happy to send it to the list if
> anyone thinks it's worth sending.  You're forewarned:  it's about 10-15 email
> screens of text. If anyone wants me to send it, I will--those of you who don't
> want it can simply delete the first message that comes with the heading
> "Chronicle Article."  Let me know--
>
> Cheers,
>
> Chris
>
>
> In message Dan Royer writes:
> > WPA:
> >
> > Perhaps some of you have seen the Feb. 13 Chronicle (CHE) "BAD BLOOD IN
> > THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT" (The rift between composition and literature
> > instructors continues to divide faculty members, some of whom are trying
> > new approaches to mending it
>
>
>
>
>
>
> Chris M. Anson
> Professor of English
> Morse-Alumni Distinguished Teaching Professor
> University of Minnesota
> 207 Lind Hall
> 207 Church St. S.E.
> Minneapolis, MN  55455
> (612) 625-4846  Fax: (612) 626-2294
>
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Karen, the funny thing is that I believe we're on the same side--I even
agree with your assertion that students, especially those who are
underprepared for academic writing/reading, NEED f2f contact *in addition
to* experience with/learning the emergent literacy of technology.  But I do
quibble with a few things you've said.  When you talk about list postings
sounding like "drafts" I would say that's exactly what they *should* be
sounding like.  And you know what?  When my students engage in email
exchanges, they sound like that, too, but in both scenarios I see some real
*thinking* going on, thinking that, as text, both parties can use to enrich
both print and f2f dialogue.
 
And I don't necessarily agree that folks look at the tone of email
exchanges and read everything else online with that kind of mindset.  I
personally would probably spend more time lingering over/thinking about a
well-done hypertext in Kairos than a stuffy, poorly argued (and possibly
outdated!) piece in College English.  If I were to evaluate either medium
(both of which, of course, I believe to be valuable), I would have to
compare individual works that have a similar audience and purpose.
 
I'm struck by David Schwalm's previous mention of how most service,
teaching, and publication for tenure are evaluated...or, rather, *not*
evaluated.  Counting how difficult it is to be published in a particular
journal or looking at student evaluations of a course isn't wrong
necessarily, but WHY aren't the
articles/chapters/hypertexts/services/teaching/etc. evaluated more
carefully, perhaps in terms of what Boyer suggests.  Boyer urges a more
"inclusive view of what it means to be a scholar," enlarging the current
narrow definitions of research, and going publication as the primary
criteria for tenure (Boyer 1991). He suggests a four-part taxonomy, based
on the notion of "scholarship":
 
       1. The scholarship of discovery: disciplinary research which
provides new knowledge, ideas, art forms, and interpretations. It's what we
most frequently mean when we use the word "scholarship."
 
       2. The scholarship of integration: "making connections across the
disciplines, placing the specialties in larger contexts, illuminating data
in a revealing way, often educating non-specialists too." It can lead to
non-conventional forms of "publication" such as videos, hypertexts, or
cross-disciplinary study.
 
       3. The scholarship of application: service activities performed as
an extension of the scholarly life. It blends theory and practice, and goes
beyond mere department service to helping to shape public policy, working
with public schools, changing the macro structures we operate within.
 
       4. The scholarship of teaching: creative act of informing students,
motivating learners, stimulating others to examine their world, and helping
people think more clearly.
 
(the previous few lines were stolen from a draft of a chapter on technology
and rewards...it'll be in print, but it's also on the web....:-)
 
Finally, I'm sorry that you found Eric's comment (and my echoing of it) re:
do we publish ONLY to get tenure condescending; I'm absolutely sure they
weren't meant as such.  I know we've all done things we don't want to do
because it's what we HAD to do (let's see, prelims and dissertations come
to mind...:-), but it doesn't make it any more right.  Now, my dissertation
was based on some really engaging research, and I'm glad I did it, but
until I reformulate it and get it into print, it's not helping *anyone* but
me (and I chose the topic because I thought it would help people--including
myself--teaching in computer classrooms).  I guess what I'm trying to say
is that I got into this profession because I love what I do, and what I
WANT to do is to become a better writer/thinker/teacher/scholar, and I want
to help others become better writers/thinkers/literate persons.  I agree,
however, in that we have to learn to play the game (and teach those coming
into the profession to do it as well); however, I also agree with Eric in
that the "game" isn't going to change until we DO something about it.  That
might mean getting tenure then doing what we REALLY want to (and I hate to
say it, but I see a lot of tenured professors NOT doing that, which is one
reason post-tenure review has become such an issue), but it also could mean
doing a little of both (which is what I and many of my colleagues are
trying to do), then doing our best to educate review committees, using the
language of the academy, how best to evaluate our work.  It doesn't always
have the desired effect, yet I'm hearing more and more stories of
professionals who include their online work, help others see how it should
be valued, and they are rewarded for their efforts.  Fred Kemp, for
instance, was granted tenure not because of a book-length publication, but
because of the combination of print publications, consulting, and his
involvement with the creation of the Daedalus software.  Others are being
recognized for hypertexts, running MOOs, and so forth. Again, these
activities need to be evaluated carefully, but I would argue that more
sanctioned activities should be evaluated with equal care.
 
Sorry for the length--I really DO think we're on the same side.
 
--Becky
 
 
At 5:49 PM 3/2/98, Karen L. Greenberg wrote:
>Doug has put his finger on a problems that's been bothering my colleagues
>and me for the past year:  Are we so enamored of the benefits of online
>writing that we don't acknowledge its drawbacks?  So many of the responses
>to posting on lists sound like "drafts"-- streams of consciousness, laden
>with emotion, filled with fallacious reasoning, and illogically developed.
>Online writing--with its seductive temptation to "vent" as quickly as
>possible--has made many of us sound silly or thoughtless.  Often it
>undermines the composing process that we teach:  We don't think through what
>we're saying and we don't revise for accuracy and tone.  Our greed for speed
>has made many of us write like underprepared writers.
>
>I think the nature of these ubiquitous postings causes readers to devalue
>online papers (e.g., reports and studies placed on web sites).  We read for
>speed; many of us treat all online materials as if they were list postings.
>Even the most carefully written (and documented) online publications are not
>given the same "respect" as printed publications, probably because of the
>contextual expectations that readers have about online "texts."
>
>Thus, I think that our attempts to have online publications "count" toward
>tenure and promotion are problematic.  And Eric Crump's questions ("Do we
>simply publish to get tenure?  Or because we have something to say that's
>worth saying??") really bother me:  Their condescending tone represents
>exactly what I tried to describe in my first paragraph above.  The only
>academics who have the freedom and the power to get what they really want to
>say into refereed journals are those who are already tenured and promoted.
>The road to a tenured full professorship is agonizing; all of us who've
>traveled this road know that we've written papers which may not have been
>worth writing or may not have been what we really wanted to say but which
>"counted" with the administrators who made tenure and promotion decisions in
>our schools.  I feel quite strongly that I did not find my own "voice" until
>I got tenure and promotion.
>
>I LOVE the net and the web and the networked software programs I use to
>teach writing.  However, I tell all the graduate students and untenured
>faculty with whom I work to get their ideas and research down on paper and
>published in refereed journals.  Until the "game" changes, they have to play
>by the rules (and even then, they may never win).  How sad.
>
>Prof. Karen L. Greenberg
>Department of English
>Hunter College, CUNY
>Phone:  (212) 772-5175
>Fax:    (516) 766-3805
>
>Karen L. Greenberg, Ph.D.
>Department of English
>Hunter College, CUNY
>Phone:  (516) 766-8099
>Fax:    (516) 766-3805
>E-mail: kgreenbe@academic.com
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On Tue, 3 Mar 1998, Joseph Howard Schaaf wrote:
 
> Should Rhet/Comp MA and Ph.D. candidates have to take the GRE Literature
> Subject tests?  Do Rhet/Comp programs even consider Lit. subject
> test scores now?
 
Well, I don't know about the answer to the second part of the question,
but my response to the first is a big NO.  Rhetoric & Composition gains
some of its strength from pulling in people from other disciplines.  To
mandate that candidates must be proficient in a primary field of
literature sends a very different message.  It also devalues the integrity
of rhet-comp itself, as if a literature background is a necessary
pre-requisite.  It's not.  It doesn't *hurt*, but it shouldn't be a
requirement.
 
A story from my own experience: as an undergraduate Theatre major, who
went on to work in the publishing industry (specializing in composition,
as it turns out), I would not have even *applied* to *any* Rhetoric
program that asked me to take the literature GRE.  I chose, in fact, a
program that seemed to value my non-academic experience, and one that
wouldn't penalize me for not being an English undergraduate.
 
Libby
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Eric--
I am well aware that the internet provides generic information on law,
legal services, and health matters.  However, you will not find a lawyer
or doctor consulting with clients without some sort of fee exchange.  That
kind of contact is more to the point, isn't it?  That is, I thought we
were talking about tutoring -- one-on-one relationships in which
knowledge, information, expertise is exchanged -- so generic freebies are
irrelevant.
 
Somehow I feel you're dancing around the issue -- which perhaps I haven't
framed very well.  It is simply that insofar as our expertise is freeley
dispensed over OWL's, we cheapen it; certainly we can do that, but look
rather foolish when we then turn around and attempt to "market" Ph.D.'s or
argue for higher salaries, smaller classes, what have you.
 
You noted in an earlier posting on the topic that the net is in flux, that
there is wide-spread sharing, and that it will take a while for values and
modes of doing business to work themselves out.  Precisely so.  That's why
I raised the issue-- shouldn't be be thinking about the impact of freebies
on our profession?  Shouldn't we hesitate before putting money into Bill
Gates' pocket, or into those profiting off the net even more directly?
Shouldn't we forthrightly address, in those dirty dollar terms, just
exactly what we think our training, experience, and expertise are worth?
 
On Mon, 2 Mar 1998, Eric Crump wrote:
 
> Edward,
>
> Here are a few, just some thing I'd come across in my travels, the tip of
> the tip of the iceberg. Check out www.yahoo.com or www.infoseek.com or
> www.lycos.com or www.hotbot.com and look under 'health' or 'law' if you
> want a wider angle on the 'berg. You can bet nobody is 'giving away the
> store' by any means, but they offer information and interaction in order
> to serve, yes, but also to attract attention and win customers. It's the
> commonest way to work on the net.
>
> You give to get. But first you give.
>
> --Eric Crump
> ------------
>
> Pediatrics for Parents
> Rich Sagall, M.D.
> To subscribe email to pediatricsforparents@pobox.com or
> interesting@pobox.com with a message "subscribe" followed by your email
> address
>
> Ask Mayo Physicians (at the Mayo Clinic Health Oasis)
> http://www.mayohealth.org/mayo/askphys/cancer.htm
>
> Cyberspace Law
> http://www.ssrn.com/update/lsn/cyberspace/csl_menu.html
>
> Dr. Reddy's Pediatric Office on the Web
> http://www.drreddy.com/
>
> Ask Dr. Weil
> http://cgi.pathfinder.com/drweil/
>
> Reinhold Cohn & Partners
> http://www.cohnpatents.co.il/
>
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Let me agree and add to Libby's post.  The GRE Lit subject test would have
been very difficult for me.  I came into a Ph.D. program in Rhet & Comp
with an interest in the rhetoric of science; I have a B.S. in chemistry
(and 21 credits of undergraduate English) and a master's in technical and
scientific communication. Taking the GRE Lit test would have been shooting
myself in the foot.  Even with the English credits, I simply did not have
the background for it.
 
The Ph.D. program search was quite revealing.  Like Libby, I chose not to
apply to any programs that required the Lit test, and this severely
limited the number of potential places that I looked at.  At one
institution, even though it did not require the GRE Lit test, the director
of graduate studies demanded to know why I should be admitted -- after
all, I did not have an "English" degree at the bachelor's or master's
level.  I asked him why a background in science and technical
communication was any less valid for studying the rhetoric of science than
a more tradtional literature background.
 
He was irritated to say the least.
 
Mike Zerbe
 
      Another day, another area code
%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%
Michael J. Zerbe                 office 765-494-3742
Assistant Director of Composition   fax 765-494-3780
Department of English              home 765-742-9053
Purdue University
West Lafayette, IN 47907
         USA         e-mail zerbe@omni.cc.purdue.edu
%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%
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Just FYI, Ed--there are several for-profit tutoring sites on the web, but
there are also several NON-profit sites in addition to OWLs that accept
outside papers, and at least one FREE site.  Here's some info (with my
comments; I was evaluating these sites):
 
Academic Assistance Access: http://www.tutoraid.org/
A non-profit tutoring service which "functions in a mailing list
environment divided by subject matter. By subscribing to a specific mailing
list, you will get answers to your questions."
 
The International Tutoring Foundation: http://edie.cprost.sfu.ca/it/index.html
A non-profit, charitable organization which provides "global tutoring" for
pre-school, secondary, post-secondary, and continuing education student
worldwide. Serves 28 countries at a "reduced cost or free". Their fees
range from $5.00 to $20.00/hour depending on subject and level of student
taught. Twenty percent of all fees are retained to cover administrative
costs. They pay tutors from $5.00-$20.00/hour. They upload student's work
and use email.
 
Tutor 2000: http://www.tutor2000.com
"The first nation-wide online tutor referral service helping tutors and
students find each other over the Internet". They are moving to a new
server, but they offer opportunities to find a tutor, register to be a
tutor, and what they describe as "business opportunities".
 
edUniverse: http://www.eduniverse.com
Nicely put together site with a guided tour up front. They describe
themselves as "a comunity for integrated interactive learning". They seem
to have the ethos of educators steeped in theory. The primary audience for
the first page seems to be parents. This site claims to work with school
districts around the country to provide an online education facility with
the same interaction, communication, and diverse opportunities for learning
you'd find on a school campus. You must be a registered member to sign up
for courses. Membership is free, and as a member, you get acess to e-mail
and chat an the education facutlly online. They claim that "classes and
tutors will be available soon." It's sponsored by Kaleidoscope Software.
 
The Write Site: http://www.thewritesite.com
"The web's first independent on-line writing lab." Direct competition, they
offer online courses, chat, and e-mail tutoring. Here's how they describe
their services: "Some of the services and features you'll find here
include: a bookstore specializing in writing-related titles; a chatroom
where writers can meet and talk about their work, meet with authors, or
participate in our on-line book club; expository writing tutoring for high
school and college students; hundreds of writing links, including poet's
and author's homepages, creative writing programs, reference sites for
writers, and more; and workshop offerings taught by experienced
craftspeople and conducted entirely on-line."
 
Writers on the Net: http://www.writers.com/home.html
". . . a group of published writers who are also experienced teachers.
Together they comprise a center of resources for other writers and aspiring
writers." They offer classes via e-mail, writing instruction for the
business and corporate world, tutors to work one to one with "writers at
all levels", editing, and writing groups. "Currently the fee for tutoring
is $36 per hour. There is a one hour minimum per month though we expect
most people who have time to devote to their writing will probably use
closer to one hour per week. The tutor keeps track of time spent working
with you and on your material. At the end of each month you are e-mailed a
bill and asked to pay it. You may pay by check, credit card, or money
order. All dollar amounts are US dollars. Classes carry various costs as
described on the page that lists the classes. Prepayment is required.
Editing is billed at the same $36 per hour. Should you wish to contract for
the editing or ghosting of an entire book e-mail us. Most writers' groups
will be free to students and clients of Writers on the Net. Others may be
charged a small monthly fee depending on the group they join."
 
Apollo Online Education: http://www.apollogrp.com/
This site focuses on the needs of the working adult who wants to continue
his education. They offer accredited bachelors and masters degree programs,
certificate programs and customized training at 93 campuses in 29 states,
Puerto Rico and London, England. Tuition ranges from $365-460/credit hour.
 
At 9:24 AM 3/3/98, Edward A Kearns wrote:
 
>Eric--
>I am well aware that the internet provides generic information on law,
>legal services, and health matters.  However, you will not find a lawyer
>or doctor consulting with clients without some sort of fee exchange.  That
>kind of contact is more to the point, isn't it?  That is, I thought we
>were talking about tutoring -- one-on-one relationships in which
>knowledge, information, expertise is exchanged -- so generic freebies are
>irrelevant.
>
>Somehow I feel you're dancing around the issue -- which perhaps I haven't
>framed very well.  It is simply that insofar as our expertise is freeley
>dispensed over OWL's, we cheapen it; certainly we can do that, but look
>rather foolish when we then turn around and attempt to "market" Ph.D.'s or
>argue for higher salaries, smaller classes, what have you.
>
>You noted in an earlier posting on the topic that the net is in flux, that
>there is wide-spread sharing, and that it will take a while for values and
>modes of doing business to work themselves out.  Precisely so.  That's why
>I raised the issue-- shouldn't be be thinking about the impact of freebies
>on our profession?  Shouldn't we hesitate before putting money into Bill
>Gates' pocket, or into those profiting off the net even more directly?
>Shouldn't we forthrightly address, in those dirty dollar terms, just
>exactly what we think our training, experience, and expertise are worth?
>
>On Mon, 2 Mar 1998, Eric Crump wrote:
>
>> Edward,
>>
>> Here are a few, just some thing I'd come across in my travels, the tip of
>> the tip of the iceberg. Check out www.yahoo.com or www.infoseek.com or
>> www.lycos.com or www.hotbot.com and look under 'health' or 'law' if you
>> want a wider angle on the 'berg. You can bet nobody is 'giving away the
>> store' by any means, but they offer information and interaction in order
>> to serve, yes, but also to attract attention and win customers. It's the
>> commonest way to work on the net.
>>
>> You give to get. But first you give.
>>
>> --Eric Crump
>> ------------
>>
>> Pediatrics for Parents
>> Rich Sagall, M.D.
>> To subscribe email to pediatricsforparents@pobox.com or
>> interesting@pobox.com with a message "subscribe" followed by your email
>> address
>>
>> Ask Mayo Physicians (at the Mayo Clinic Health Oasis)
>> http://www.mayohealth.org/mayo/askphys/cancer.htm
>>
>> Cyberspace Law
>> http://www.ssrn.com/update/lsn/cyberspace/csl_menu.html
>>
>> Dr. Reddy's Pediatric Office on the Web
>> http://www.drreddy.com/
>>
>> Ask Dr. Weil
>> http://cgi.pathfinder.com/drweil/
>>
>> Reinhold Cohn & Partners
>> http://www.cohnpatents.co.il/
>>
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I am looking for a room to share with another congenial, non-smoking woman
at the CCCC Conference for the evenings of Tuesday, March 31 through
Saturday, April 4 or any set of days therein.  I direct the Walk-In Service
(peer tutoring) and teach freshman writing seminars at Cornell University,
and very much enjoy informal networking.  A speedy reply would be most
appreciated, since I will need to reserve a room myself by 5 p.m. March 4
if I don't hear from anyone.  Thanks.
 
Laura Peters
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You're right again, Karen....and Andrea Lunsford *has* published online
(and I'm honored, along with Mike Salvo and Susan West, to have
collaborated with her):  "What Matters Who Writes? What Matters Who
Responds? Issues of Ownership in the Writing Classroom." In Kairos 1.1
(http://english.ttu.edu/kairos/1.1/index.html).  We invited her to
reconfigure a keynote address she gave at the NCTE Colgate conference, and
she complied.  I'm sure others would be equally agreeable...if we asked
them (see, for instance, David Bartholomae's recent participation in the
C-Fest MOO session).
 
--Becky
 
At 10:14 AM 3/3/98, Karen Greenberg wrote:
>Since you ask, I think the only way that the rules of the promotion and
>tenure "game" will change is if people like you and I (and other tenured
>professors) AND people like David Bartholomae and Andrea Lunsford and other
>highly respected scholar/writers in our fields start publishing online, citing
>other online works, and write papers about the value of online materials
>and publications.
>
>Prof. Karen L. Greenberg
>Department of English
>Hunter College, CUNY
>Phone:  (212) 772-5175
>Fax:    (516) 766-3805
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On Tue, 3 Mar 1998, Edward A Kearns wrote:
->legal services, and health matters.  However, you will not find a lawyer
->or doctor consulting with clients without some sort of fee exchange.
 
I think you will. At least, if I'm reading some of these sites right,
doctors (especially) and some lawyers *are* consulting with individuals
for no fee. Even before the net there have long been circumstances in
which professionals offer services 'pro bono' (for the public good). We
can quite legitimately do the same as professional writers and writing
teachers.
 
Your insistence that we *cheapen* our professional reputations by not
assigning a fee to all our services just doesn't fit with my view of what
our profession is for or how it best interacts with society at large.
Guess we're just going to have to agree to disagree.
 
Please note that I have not argued that we ought always to give away our
services. I don't give mine away all the time. One of our colleagues, in a
note backchannel, made a useful distinction. He serves without charge in
some cases, but doesn't give his time to anyone who *could* afford to pay
but won't. Nor, probably, does he serve everyone in the world who can't
pay. We use our judgment and try to make the most impact with the
abilities we have. Sometimes that means giving without expectation of
*financial* reimbursement (but if you think no exchange of value happens
in absense of money, well, that's a mighty narrow definition of 'value').
 
If you gotta have a cash register handy before you can see fit to serve,
or if you truly believe that *society* will denigrate your services if
there is no immediate exchange of cashola, then you're limiting yourself
and your role far more than I'm willing to limit mine.
 
But that's your biz, Ed.
 
--Eric Crump
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I think there are problems with some of these analogies, and
"cheapening" is not what a public defender does to the legal profession
when she represents the accused. "If you cannot afford a lawyer, one
will be appointed for you" -- at least that's what Sipowitz says to the
"scumbags" he throws against the walls in that tee vee show.
 
So....is literacy a right or a privilege?
 
Because if it's a right, then the only people who pay should be the
ones who want the leather upholstery and the upgrades. The rest of us
can just ride the bus, and be happy that we're getting anywhere at all.
 
And if it's a privilege, then i'm happy to quit paying my tax dollars
to all those misguided fools who ram their heads against incredible
odds day after day in the public school system, trying to compete with
Empty-vee and Nine Inch Nails and detective Sipowitz.
 
But to say that something that doesn't cost money is "cheapened" is a
statement of a lot that's wrong with...oh, forget it.
 
I'd rather be free than for sale.
 
*****************************************************************
"CJ" Jeney                      | http://www.public.asu.edu/~starbuck/
Arizona State University        |
AZCacti@asu.edu                 | "I'm in a phone booth at the corner
(602)543-4569                   |  of Walk and Don't Walk."--anonymous
 
 
On Tue, 3 Mar 1998, Edward A Kearns wrote:
 
> Eric--
> I am well aware that the internet provides generic information on law,
> legal services, and health matters.  However, you will not find a lawyer
> or doctor consulting with clients without some sort of fee exchange.  That
> kind of contact is more to the point, isn't it?  That is, I thought we
> were talking about tutoring -- one-on-one relationships in which
> knowledge, information, expertise is exchanged -- so generic freebies are
> irrelevant.
>
> Somehow I feel you're dancing around the issue -- which perhaps I haven't
> framed very well.  It is simply that insofar as our expertise is freeley
> dispensed over OWL's, we cheapen it; certainly we can do that, but look
> rather foolish when we then turn around and attempt to "market" Ph.D.'s or
> argue for higher salaries, smaller classes, what have you.
>
> You noted in an earlier posting on the topic that the net is in flux, that
> there is wide-spread sharing, and that it will take a while for values and
> modes of doing business to work themselves out.  Precisely so.  That's why
> I raised the issue-- shouldn't be be thinking about the impact of freebies
> on our profession?  Shouldn't we hesitate before putting money into Bill
> Gates' pocket, or into those profiting off the net even more directly?
> Shouldn't we forthrightly address, in those dirty dollar terms, just
> exactly what we think our training, experience, and expertise are worth?
>
> On Mon, 2 Mar 1998, Eric Crump wrote:
>
> > Edward,
> >
> > Here are a few, just some thing I'd come across in my travels, the tip of
> > the tip of the iceberg. Check out www.yahoo.com or www.infoseek.com or
> > www.lycos.com or www.hotbot.com and look under 'health' or 'law' if you
> > want a wider angle on the 'berg. You can bet nobody is 'giving away the
> > store' by any means, but they offer information and interaction in order
> > to serve, yes, but also to attract attention and win customers. It's the
> > commonest way to work on the net.
> >
> > You give to get. But first you give.
> >
> > --Eric Crump
> > ------------
> >
> > Pediatrics for Parents
> > Rich Sagall, M.D.
> > To subscribe email to pediatricsforparents@pobox.com or
> > interesting@pobox.com with a message "subscribe" followed by your email
> > address
> >
> > Ask Mayo Physicians (at the Mayo Clinic Health Oasis)
> > http://www.mayohealth.org/mayo/askphys/cancer.htm
> >
> > Cyberspace Law
> > http://www.ssrn.com/update/lsn/cyberspace/csl_menu.html
> >
> > Dr. Reddy's Pediatric Office on the Web
> > http://www.drreddy.com/
> >
> > Ask Dr. Weil
> > http://cgi.pathfinder.com/drweil/
> >
> > Reinhold Cohn & Partners
> > http://www.cohnpatents.co.il/
> >
>
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Dear Joe,
 
Maybe we should have a Rhet./Comp. subject GRE.
 
Vince Casaregola
 
On Tue, 3 Mar 1998, Joseph Howard Schaaf wrote:
 
> Should Rhet/Comp MA and Ph.D. candidates have to take the GRE Literature
> Subject tests?  Do Rhet/Comp programs even consider Lit. subject
> test scores now?
>
> Joe Schaaf
> Ohio University
>
> "Freedom...is the indispensable condition for the quest for
>       Human Completion." --  Paulo Freire
>
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I've been hesitating about responding to Barry's message--not because of
problems with the message or with Barry--but because I'm becoming
increasingly uncomfortable about an issue of intellectual property
(plagiarism, really) involving the choice between Harnack & Kleppinger's
_Online_ and Janice Walker's groundbreaking work in the area of citing
electronic source material.
 
Basically, I want to suggest that, in addition to the issue of
quality--Janice Walker and Todd Taylor's book from Columbia Univ. Press is
simply going to outshine _Online_--there is also the issue of how baldly
Harnack and Kleppinger (H&K) stole from Walker's earlier work, both as it
appears in published form (in, for example, a Scott, Foresman handbook) and
from Janice's website, which has been of tremendous use as a good example
of citation style.
 
H&K, I repeat, simply copied Walker, making some cosmetic changes (for
example, using <> to surround the citation) and in some cases not even
changing the content of the citation.  They did this without even bothering
to *cite* Walker in the first edition of _Online_.  The second edition at
least acknowledges Walker's influence--though not adequately, since by all
rights the royalties H&K have been collecting should belong to Walker.  But
even that acknowledgement came only after H&K's hand had been called in a
series of messagss on ACW-L, a listproc that focuses on computers and
writing.
 
I think this is particularly offensive, since H&K's theft has brought them
professional credit and actual profit, as other texts have incorporated
H&K's work into handbooks, etc.  Several of St. Martin's other texts
contain this plagiarized material, and I've noticed it cropping up in books
by other publishers as well.
 
I hate for this message to get any longer, but lest you think I'm making
this up, here is some of the evidence:
 
Basically, anyone can lay out the original version of Walker's style sheet (as
published in the _Scott, Foresman Handbook_) beside the version of H&K's
work as published in _The Everyday Writer_ and compare them.  The
similarities go beyond merely startling.  Here are a couple of the starker
liftings.
 
We can begin with the Loren Burka citation "lifted" from Walker's work in
the Scott, Foresman handbook (which is, of course, copyrighted) on p. 309,
on p.
310 the Quittner example for the FTP site, plus the two Seabrook examples
(Listserv messages), were also Walker's.  H&K use those in their APA
samples on p.344, and p. 346, in addition to the ones on 309 & 310.
 
In addition, the *very* close formats seem enough to raise
concerns, and to suggest that someone who looked further might well find
more examples.  In other words, there are "look and feel" issues, but there
are also direct copyings involved.  Even when the
examples differ, the text in which the examples are couched is too close to
Walker's for comfort.
 
I have to say that I'm puzzled over the fact that Harnack recognized the need
to cite Walker's work in his _Kairos_ article on electronic citation
(which is a good piece), but felt no need to do so in two commercially
published works (_Online_ and _Everyday Writer_).
 
Folks, these are, to me, serious problems.  I want to suggest that we
simply stop using H&K--which will be easy, since the Walker/Taylor book
will be an improvement.  I also think something ought to be done about H&K,
but that's not within my ability.
 
I'm sorry to go on this long, and doubly sorry to have to introduce this
kind of sordidness to the list.  But the longer I looked at the choice
between Walker/Taylor and H&K, the more I felt that this just had to be
aired.
Bill
 
>Folks--
>
>When Todd Taylor wrote:
>
>>But there continue to be problems with MLA's guidelines on these issues.
>>The online update at the URL Bill provided, while an improvement on
>>the 4th edition, remains shortsighted.
>>
>>Many folks, especially in composition, are using Janice Walker's style
>>sheet instead.  It's at:
>>
>>     http://www.cas.usf.edu/english/walker/mla.html
>
>He was right as well being overly modest.
>
>Todd and Janice are the authors of a soon to be published book by
>Columbia University Press which deals with all the issues of electronic
>style.
>
>Barry Maid
>bmmaid@ualr.edu
 
Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
                http://www.wsu.edu/~bcondon/
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One side comment on this interesting issue between Ed and Eric (I think Ed
has the better arguments, incidentally).  After two decades of experience
as a consultant to universities, I have no doubt that consultants must
charge a high fee if they are to be listened to.  If you come for $100,
nobody pays any attention to your recommendations, if they even get
circulated.  If you charge a whopping fee, you are met at the airport by
the president and your report has major impact.  The world is not an ideal
place but we must live in it as it is.  --Ed White
 
On Tue, 3 Mar 1998, Edward A Kearns wrote:
 
> Eric--
> I am well aware that the internet provides generic information on law,
> legal services, and health matters.  However, you will not find a lawyer
> or doctor consulting with clients without some sort of fee exchange.  That
> kind of contact is more to the point, isn't it?  That is, I thought we
> were talking about tutoring -- one-on-one relationships in which
> knowledge, information, expertise is exchanged -- so generic freebies are
> irrelevant.
>
> Somehow I feel you're dancing around the issue -- which perhaps I haven't
> framed very well.  It is simply that insofar as our expertise is freeley
> dispensed over OWL's, we cheapen it; certainly we can do that, but look
> rather foolish when we then turn around and attempt to "market" Ph.D.'s or
> argue for higher salaries, smaller classes, what have you.
>
> You noted in an earlier posting on the topic that the net is in flux, that
> there is wide-spread sharing, and that it will take a while for values and
> modes of doing business to work themselves out.  Precisely so.  That's why
> I raised the issue-- shouldn't be be thinking about the impact of freebies
> on our profession?  Shouldn't we hesitate before putting money into Bill
> Gates' pocket, or into those profiting off the net even more directly?
> Shouldn't we forthrightly address, in those dirty dollar terms, just
> exactly what we think our training, experience, and expertise are worth?
>
> On Mon, 2 Mar 1998, Eric Crump wrote:
>
> > Edward,
> >
> > Here are a few, just some thing I'd come across in my travels, the tip of
> > the tip of the iceberg. Check out www.yahoo.com or www.infoseek.com or
> > www.lycos.com or www.hotbot.com and look under 'health' or 'law' if you
> > want a wider angle on the 'berg. You can bet nobody is 'giving away the
> > store' by any means, but they offer information and interaction in order
> > to serve, yes, but also to attract attention and win customers. It's the
> > commonest way to work on the net.
> >
> > You give to get. But first you give.
> >
> > --Eric Crump
> > ------------
> >
> > Pediatrics for Parents
> > Rich Sagall, M.D.
> > To subscribe email to pediatricsforparents@pobox.com or
> > interesting@pobox.com with a message "subscribe" followed by your email
> > address
> >
> > Ask Mayo Physicians (at the Mayo Clinic Health Oasis)
> > http://www.mayohealth.org/mayo/askphys/cancer.htm
> >
> > Cyberspace Law
> > http://www.ssrn.com/update/lsn/cyberspace/csl_menu.html
> >
> > Dr. Reddy's Pediatric Office on the Web
> > http://www.drreddy.com/
> >
> > Ask Dr. Weil
> > http://cgi.pathfinder.com/drweil/
> >
> > Reinhold Cohn & Partners
> > http://www.cohnpatents.co.il/
> >
>
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Good point, Ed. You'll note, though, that nothing I've said is in conflict
with it --unless of course you won't offer *anyone* advice unless they
roll out the red carpet and line your pockets with gold (and I kinda doubt
that's the case).
 
Online Writing Centers (which is what we were talking about here,
originally) serve both writers and institutions, of course, but in our
sense of mission, the writers come first. Individual writers and
communities of writers can't, don't, and shouldn't have to pony up big
bucks to get the benefit of the environments we create or the advice we
can offer (and that's not to say they shouldn't pay when they can).
 
*Institutions* --on the other hand-- can and do and should pay up. The
University of Missouri foots the bill for the Online Writery. It paid my
salary and the wages of our tutors so we could create a rich and
productive learning environment for MU students *and others.*
 
If MU inadvertently subsidized service to non-residents of Missouri, well,
that's all to the good, I say. It's the kind of thing institutions ought
to do if they are to contribute to society in a productive way. Not that
MU or any institution needs to be made to give more than it can afford.
Not at all. But neither should it erect some kind of wall along the
state borders & bar all who do not belong, all who do not chip in big
bucks. Of course, only tuition payers get credits and degrees, which is
fair, since that's precisely what they're paying for, but the possible
constituency for university services, broadly conceived, might be more
open without damaging the reputation or the coffers of the school.
Indeed, both can be enhanced by offering goodwill services! By the same
principle used by online businesses, giving attracts attention, potential
customers, and possibly customer loyalty.
 
Hey, maybe we're veering toward a discussion of community service
programs, which was a hot topic at CCCC last year and looks to be a focus
of attention again this year. Don't we apply different criteria than
financial return to our efforts to help students learn from interaction
with local communities?
 
--Eric Crump
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Becky--
Thanks for your list and commentary on tutorial/writing sites; some I knew
about, some I did not.  $36 per hour (Writers on the Net) isn't bad--
especially given the salaries of so many compositionists.  It's not as
good as lawyers/doctors make, of course, but it's more than a good many
young University profs make.  Thanks again.
 
Ed Kearns
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I would like to extend an invitation to Ken Bruffee, especially given his
history as a "starter" of WPA, to attend and participate in our summer
conference.  Does anyone have an email or phone for him?  Does anyone know
him well enough to be more persuasive in this pursuit than I?
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Just a few questions to help muddy the waters at bit.
 
1.  What are we providing in our OWLs?
2.  Who is providing the advice, expertise, or help?  (Whatever you
deem to call it.)
3.  Who's receiving the advice, expertise, or help?
 
Maybe the first question isn't a valid one.  I don't know, but  I'm not going to
answer it.  But I'll leave it in case anyone wants to tackle it.
 
In the case of DSU's OWL, our student tutors are providing most of
the help.  What they are learning is invaluable.  They will all
attest to that.  Every tutor must go through a training program, but
many choose to take it without credit, so they pay nothing for it.
Those who take it for credit usually do so in conjunction with their
education degree and it fulfills a practicum requirement.
 
Those receiving help from our OWL are primarily DSU students.
Off-campus students can ask for and usually do receive help when
we're not overloaded with our own requests.
 
We did receive a bit of traffic from technical writers from different
countries.  I have concerns about that.  Often, our tutors were not
able to handle their requests and one of the directors had to answer.
The situation changes when the people asking for the advice are
working for businesses and corporations that could afford to pay.
When the expertise is that of a professional, that changes the
scenario too.
 
Patty Ericsson
 
 
 
 
 
Patricia Ericsson (ericssop@columbia.dsu.edu)
College of Liberal Arts, Department of English
Dakota State University
Madison, SD  57042
http://www.dsu.edu/~ericssop
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I would assume that an OWL could provide different sorts of help. It may be
the case, depending on funding, that direct assistance provided by paid and
trained tutors should be confined to students registered in courses (as a rule
but without being jerks about it). On the other hand, the OWL can create space
for conversations among writers who can help one another. If the WPA or a
trained tutor wants to join in the conversation, fine. That's not a whole lot
different from the writers groups that tend to form at the public library; all
the library necessarily provides is a meeting place. An OWL meeting place just
sort of opens up the time-space thing a little. In any case, as professionals
we are probably identified historically more with clergy than with doctors and
lawyers (whose current social standing does not have very deep roots). Doctors
and lawyers do pro bono work (when they do) as pennance for making out like
bandits on other people's misfortunes. Our main work is pro bono work, and we
maybe do a little work for money on the side. So, am I agreeing with Eric?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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> Consider all the handwringing
>that folks in MLA are doing regarding the future of graduate study and the
>like.  How often is composition mentioned as the one growth area in
>English, and how often does anyone ask why that might be?
>
>Raul Sanchez
 
Yes, and one other interesting fact.  I looked at the online version of the
US News and World Report rankings of graduate programs.  Guess what?
Rhetoric and Composition is not listed as a possible specialty there.  It's
not on the radar screens of most folks who think about English Studies.
Bill
 
Bill Condon
Director, WSU Writing Programs
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Dear Colleague:
 
Here is some information about A Symposium on Second Language Writing to
be held on September 25-26 at Purdue University. Please forward this to
people who might be interested.
 
Best regards,
 
Paul
 
=====================================================================
 Paul Kei Matsuda                                phone: 765.494.3324
 Department of English                    email: pmatsuda@purdue.edu
 Purdue University         URL: http://omni.cc.purdue.edu/~pmatsuda/
=====================================================================
 
Call for Participation
 
A SYMPOSIUM ON SECOND LANGUAGE WRITING
September 25-26, 1998
Purdue University
West Lafayette, Indiana USA
 
PURPOSE: The purpose of this symposium is to bring together second
language writing researchers and teachers to discuss key issues and
future directions. You will have opportunities to
 
     * learn about the latest developments in the field
     * network with other researchers and teachers
     * share your own perspectives on various issues
 
SESSIONS: The symposium consists of keynote and focus sessions,
featuring internationally recognized experts in the field of second
language writing. In each of the six focus sessions, two speakers
will present their perspectives on such topics as theory, research,
instruction, assessment, politics, and articulation with other
disciplines.
 
In addition, a discussion session at the end of this two-day
gathering will provide an opportunity for all participants to
continue ongoing conversations, to reflect on and exchange insights
gained, and to consider future directions for the field of second
language writing.
 
SPEAKERS: Diane Belcher, Sarah Benesch, Joan Carson, Ulla Connor,
Alister Cumming, Pat Currie, Lynn Goldstein, William Grabe, Barbara
Kroll, Ilona Leki, Liz Hamp-Lyons, Charlene Polio, Joy Reid, Terry
Santos, Trudy Smoke, and Carol Severino.
 
For registration information, contact:
 
     Barbara G. Tyner, Conference Coordinator
     Purdue University
     1586 Stewart Center, Room 116
     West Lafayette, IN 47907-1586 USA
     Phone: 765-494-2975 or 1-800-359-2968, ext. 92T
     Fax: 765-494-0567
     E-mail: bgtyner@cea.purdue.edu
 
For symposium information, contact:
 
     Tony Silva or Paul Kei Matsuda
     Department of English
     Purdue University
     West Lafayette, IN 47907-1356 USA
     Phone: 765-494-3769
     E-mail: pmatsuda@purdue.edu
 
Information is also available at the following URL:
 
     http://omni.cc.purdue.edu/~pmatsuda/symposium/
 
Purdue University is an equal access/equal opportunity institution.
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At 10:49 AM on 3/3/98, Becky Rickly wrote:
> . . . I don't necessarily agree that folks look at the tone of email
>exchanges and read everything else online with that kind of mindset.  I
>personally would probably spend more time lingering over/thinking about a
>well-done hypertext in Kairos than a stuffy, poorly argued (and possibly
>outdated!) piece in College English.  If I were to evaluate either medium
>(both of which, of course, I believe to be valuable), I would have to
>compare individual works that have a similar audience and purpose.
 
Well, then, I may be wrong.  In fact, I hope that I'm wrong and that most
academics with hiring power are reacting like Becky and doing as she does.
 
> . . . the "game" isn't going to change until we DO something about it.  . .
>that could mean doing a little of both (which is what I and many of my
colleagues
>are trying to do), then doing our best to educate review committees, using the
>language of the academy, how best to evaluate our work.
> . . .I would argue that more
>sanctioned activities should be evaluated with equal care.
 
I agree completely with Becky's thoughtful analysis and recommendations.
Thanks, Becky, for your tactful clarifications.
 
Karen
 
Prof. Karen L. Greenberg
Department of English
Hunter College, CUNY
Phone:  (212) 772-5175
Fax:    (516) 766-3805
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On Tue, 3 Mar 1998, Patricia Ericsson wrote:
 
> Just a few questions to help muddy the waters at bit.
>
> 1.  What are we providing in our OWLs?
> 2.  Who is providing the advice, expertise, or help?  (Whatever you
> deem to call it.)
> 3.  Who's receiving the advice, expertise, or help?
 
Maybe we could consider a fourth:
 
  4.  Why is the writer seeking assistance and feedback?
 
While it might be problematic to address that fully, it seems to me that
OWLs might take a different approach if the answer is "I'm revising a
paper for Chem 250" than "My supervisor wants this grant proposal to be
perfect."  I'm asking whether we should differentiate in our delivery of
services to for-profit and non-profit users (or private and commercial?).
 
Kurt Bouman
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Subject:      How long to keep student evaluations
 
Does anyone have any idea how long a teacher should keep student
evaluations? I've got evaluations from  1986 and I'm trying to think of
an occasion in the future when I might need them.  Has anyone ever needed
their student evaluations from 10-15-20 years previous? (Our building is
being renovated and everyone is moving to another building in April.  I'm
trying to reduce my personal "archives" as much as possible before the
move.)
Ruth M. Mirtz
Director First Year Writing
Florida State University
(850) 644-3243
 
_____________________________________________________________________
You don't need to buy Internet access to use free Internet e-mail.
Get completely free e-mail from Juno at http://www.juno.com
Or call Juno at (800) 654-JUNO [654-5866]
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Dear Eric,
 
Based on your last post, I would guess that you are not doing pro-bono
work--you mentioned a "salary."  I suppose that you and Ed & Ed are on the
same page now.  You are not talking about professionals offering pro-bono
work (in the case of doctors and lawyers, professionals paid at rates far
beyond what even well-enfranchised professors make, but that's beside the
point).
 
What you are talking about is state-subsidized services for out-of-state
residents.  That is, I fear, a whole different issue than what has been
being debated here.  It is not an issue of whether or not you are well
paid or just paid or not paid (you have a salary, as you noted).  It is an
issue of allocation of state funds for specific purposes.  If MU-Columbia
were to charge only one tuition, both for state and out-of-state students,
it would be taking a similar course of action.  I would think, however, it
does not do so--it probably charges a higher tuition for out-of-state
students.  Why is that?  Because in-state students, and their families,
have paid the tax dollars to support the institution (and, for that
matter, so have I, as a Missouri resident).
 
That doeswn't mean that MU--Columbia should stop offering the service, but
let's put it in context--you are not being generous with your money/time,
but with the "state's" money (which is all of ours, as taxpayers).  The
issue is whether the funds would be better spent to provide additional
services for in-state residents in financial need rather than out-of-state
residents.  In is entirely possible that the expense of your salary or
that of the others involved would, from the perspective of economic and
social justice, be better spent on an educational service that was
exclusively for needy residents of Missouri.  As it is, it is a free
service for those in other states who may actually be able to pay for the
service.  The issue is not as it has been framed in the discourse thus
far.
 
If we are talking about professional generosity, institutional priorities,
and social/economic justice, then we should put the discussion in terms of
services provided for those who have no means to pay, not services
provided for everyone, regardless of means.  Of course, it is hard to
"means test" an on-line service, unless you coordinate it through a
specific source that screens the members.  Of course, your on-line service
is quite generous in serving all who have access to the service.  Of
course, recent estimates suggest a 40% market penetration plateau for home
computers.  That 40% is the upper 40% of the economic hierarchy.  True,
some people will gain access other ways, but for the most part, a free
on-line service serves the well-off much better than it serves the
disenfranchised and the poor.
 
So what have we got, in the final analysis.  You get paid to give free
advice, mostly to people who can pay for it.  The service is subsidized
by the state.  it does, of course, let you play with technology, which you
like to do.  But as a Missouri taxpayer, and one concerned about state
support for those in financial need, I do not know if I can agree that
your service meets a real test of cost-effectiveness for the use of state
funds to help those on the economic margins.
 
Sincerely,
 
Vince Casaregola
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Folks--
 
I guess I'm not surprised that Bill's long thoughtful post has only
created a deafening silence.
 
I do know that last spring when one of the St. Martin's editors asked the
ACW-L list about the two styles (Walker and H&K), I did the same kind of
comparison that Bill mentions.
 
The result was that I now share the same reservations about H&K's work as
Bill does.
 
I guess I'm simply hoping that when Janice and Todd's Columbia U. Press
book appears, it will simply set the standard and all this other stuff
will be, thankfully, forgotten.
 
Here's hoping,
 
Barry Maid
bmmaid@ualr.edu
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Dear Ruth,
 
 
Does your department office or program office keep copies of evaluations?
If so, how far back do they go?  Do your chairs/directors do summaries of
evaluations?  If so, then the summaries should be enough for everything
prior to your last tenure/promotion review;  I would not think that
keeping evaluations for more than 5-7 years is really necessary, unless
someone is doing a detailed longitudinal study of your teaching.  Every 7
years we have replaced just about every specific cell in our bodies, and I
think we can manage to discard evaluations older than that.  If summaries
do not exist, get an authoritative person to summarize them before
discarding, so there is a record (but even that may be unnecessary).
 
In our department, the chair summarizes evaluations every year, and the
department office keeps the evaluations and summaries, but those older
than 5-7 years go into a basement, document morgue that requires braving
the presence of brown recluse spiders to gain access.  You have to really
want that paper to seek it.
 
I suppose if a disgruntled student came back, ten years after the fact,
and wanted to sue you or the university for some reason, you might want
the evaluations for evidence, but that doesn't sound likely.  Summaries
should suffice for everything else.
 
I hope your new building is a pleasant environment.
 
Vince Casaregola
 
On Tue, 3 Mar 1998, Ruth M Mirtz wrote:
 
> Does anyone have any idea how long a teacher should keep student
> evaluations? I've got evaluations from  1986 and I'm trying to think of
> an occasion in the future when I might need them.  Has anyone ever needed
> their student evaluations from 10-15-20 years previous? (Our building is
> being renovated and everyone is moving to another building in April.  I'm
> trying to reduce my personal "archives" as much as possible before the
> move.)
> Ruth M. Mirtz
> Director First Year Writing
> Florida State University
> (850) 644-3243
>
> _____________________________________________________________________
> You don't need to buy Internet access to use free Internet e-mail.
> Get completely free e-mail from Juno at http://www.juno.com
> Or call Juno at (800) 654-JUNO [654-5866]
>
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Theresa:  As a teacher-trainer of secondary English teachers, as former
Director of a Writing Program (college-level), and as a long-time
interested teacher of writing at all levels, I think a roundtable at WPA
would be not only interesting but also informative.  We would have many
issues to discuss.  I'll communicate with you later, if this turns out to
be of interest to others.     Pat Murray, CSUNorthridge
 
On Mon, 9 Feb 1998, Theresa Enos wrote:
 
> Do you think a forum or roundtable at WPA conference on this would attract
> interest?  Who would be on it?  You? Schwalm? High school teacher(s)?
> Two-year college teacher(s)?  (If these last 2, do you have suggestions for
> names?)
>
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Barry,
 
On Standards:
        I think Janice's work will become _a_ standard, but _the_ standard
will be what the traditional ruling organizations decide; journals that
follow MLA, APA, or Chicago will follow those formats.  Online journals,
however, are another matter, since those styles really don't address
online formatting (where neither angle-brackets nor parenthesis are
needed because the URL will be linked and therefore highlighted and
therefore distinguishable from the access date).
        But then, MLA, APA and Chicago seem to change every few years
anyway, and Janice and Todd's new book will have more influence on the
next round of changes.  After a few years this whole thing will settle
out--I can't see there always being the divergence we have now. I think
what H&K have will matter little in the long run; what will matter is what
APA, MLA, Chicago, CBE and other standards groups decide upon.
        This is not to say that Janice's stuff will fall by the wayside;
I think it will remain influential and cutting edge, and eventually much
of her work will be absorbed by the organizational committees that decide
these things.
 
On Bill's Post:
        I've looked over some of the stuff Bill's pointed out--and for me,
the Kairos piece seems key. H&K make a case for their twist, and the piece
does explain how they're extending, and to what degree building upon,
Janice's work.
        I don't particularly like their changes (the angle brackets for
example), but in the scholarly environment defined by our journals and
sites of our discussions amongst ourselves, they've made a full collegial
nod and a rationale for the changes they proffer.  _Online_ didn't do that
the first time, but has since as I understand it.  But _Online_ offers
advice to students, and I know there are a lot of textbooks and books for
students that draw on thinking in the field without acknowledging the
articles and books that have informed the authors.  So maybe they assumed
that tradition?  Whether they should have been more careful is another
matter.
        I haven't skimmed the latest edition of that yet, but so far my
feelings are mixed.  When I write an essay that cites a freqeuntly sited
source, if I know of another essay that's also cited the source, I just
copy the citation over.  I know it's not exactly the same thing, and I
know Bill's making a more complex argument, but, well . . . having written
a citation guide, I know for example that one source I used in _Writing
Online_ was also used as an example in _Everday Writer_, Doug Brent's
_Kairos_ piece. But I did our stuff without seeing the other stuff, until
after we submitted the ms. to our editor, and just thought the coincidence
really was an indication of how good Brent's piece was.
        I know it would be far-fetched for this to occur in every instance
that Bill mentions, but my own experience suggest there might be an
explanation which, if it doesn't absolve H&K fully, does at least explain
what happened.
 
Caveats and Such:
 
        I should say, in the interest of full disclosure, that
I've done some consulting on _Everyday_ and the _St. Martin's Handbook_
(though not on the citations stuff, except to mention in passing every
once in a while that H&K's angle brackets make using their citations in
a textonly HTML editor nearly impossible). So I *want* there to be a
misunderstanding, or at least a less grievous event than Bill suggests.
Also, with Bill's permission, I've forwarded his message to the editor at
St. Martin's, Marilyn Moller, with whom I've worked.
        I don't know Harnack and Kleppinger. But I do know Bill, Todd,
Janice, Marilyn, Andrea and Bob, and have always found all of them honest
and fair and professional.  It's inconceivable to me that there would be
any intentional misuse of Janice's work from those I know.  And so, for
me, as I've said, caution and a need for more information prevail.
 
 
Nick Carbone, Writing Instructor
Marlboro College
Marlboro, VT 05344
nickc@marlboro.edu, but coming to you via nickc@english.umass.edu
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Barry,
 
I must have missed earlier discussions of the relationship between Walker
and H&K's work--Bill's post certainly gave me pause, and I didn't reply to
that simply because I didn't have too much else to say about it.  Nick's
post has got me thinking about plagiarism and use of sources more
generally.  The rise of electronic writing has made both authorship and
text more fluid, and there's a certain irony in questions being raised
about these points relative to online style guides.
 
But I am now trying to figure out what this means about my views of *The
Everyday Writer* (and I'm hoping that Bob Connors will weigh in on this
point).  That handbook, publshed by St. Martin's, is written by Connors
and Andrea Lunsford, although its sections on electronic style and
citation are drawn from 2 other sources--wiredstyle, and H&K (and those
debts are acknowledged).
 
Bill suggests, I think, that it would be better to use other books, which
do not contain this problematic material. And here's my conundrum:
I think *everyday writer* is a fabulous handbook that far outshines
every other handbook for introductory writers.  In general, it's easy
enough to prefer Janice and Todd's forthcoming book rather than H&K's
Online! for many reasons--but neither of those works are really an
alternative to *everyday writer*.  I don't want to sacrifice the wonderful
discussions of language variety and variation that are in other sections
of the handbook because of problems with what is a very small section of
the book--despite the fact that those are enormous problems.  But I was
just so thrilled to find a handbook that acknowledged that one finds
sentence fragments in ordinary discourse, for instance, or that discussed
African-American Vernacular English as a language variety.  Our students
get so much from those sections of the handbook, and its general
orientation towards language, that I am loathe to give it up.  Switching
handbooks doesn't seem like the right solution.
 
Susanmarie
 
Susanmarie Harrington                                sharrin@iupui.edu
Indiana University-Purdue University,Indianapolis    (317) 278-1153
Dept. of English, 425 University Boulevard           fax: (317) 274-2347
Indianapolis IN 46202-5140
 
 
On Tue, 3 Mar 1998, Barry Maid wrote:
 
> Folks--
>
> I guess I'm not surprised that Bill's long thoughtful post has only
> created a deafening silence.
>
> I do know that last spring when one of the St. Martin's editors asked the
> ACW-L list about the two styles (Walker and H&K), I did the same kind of
> comparison that Bill mentions.
>
> The result was that I now share the same reservations about H&K's work as
> Bill does.
>
> I guess I'm simply hoping that when Janice and Todd's Columbia U. Press
> book appears, it will simply set the standard and all this other stuff
> will be, thankfully, forgotten.
>
> Here's hoping,
>
> Barry Maid
> bmmaid@ualr.edu
>
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Please forward this to colleagues and students interested in
writing-across-the curriculum issues.  Thanks.  --Marty Patton
 
 
The Writing Across the Curriculum Section of the Midwest Modern
Language Association invites submissions for its 1998 section meeting
(November 5-7,
 
1998, Regal Riverfront Hotel, St. Louis, MO).
 
 
WID as Foreign Language:  Lessons from Abroad
 
 
As writing instruction has branched out from English departments to
chemistry, history, and other departments throughout the university,
more attention has been directed to the unique discourse features of
each discipline.  By degree, even native speakers of English attending
American universities must learn a "new language" in each new
discipline.  Those of us in interdisciplinary writing programs, then,
must encourage faculty in other disciplines to teach their specialized
languages.  What lessons can those of us in interdisciplinary writing
programs learn from colleagues who teach English as a Second Language
(ESL) or English as a Foreign Language (EFL)?  Does the foreign
language analogy work?  Have writing-in-the-disciplines (WID) programs
overstated discourse differences among the disciplines?  understated
the differences?  If we can extrapolate from ESL instruction to WID,
what can we learn about writing instruction? tutoring? writing anxiety?
writing assessment? placement and proficiency? program design?
institutional affiliations?
 
 <fontfamily><param>Times</param><bigger><bigger>
 
</bigger></bigger></fontfamily>
 
Send abstracts by April 1 to
 
Marty Patton
 
Campus Writing Program
 
University of Missouri-Columbia
 
325 General Classroom Building
 
Columbia, MO  65211
 
writmdp@showme.missouri.edu
 
Electronic submissions are welcomed.
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After this conversation on WPA-L, I did put a roundtable together Ed White
as moderator:  Chris Anson, Barry Maid, Shirley Rose, David Schwalm, Robert
Schwegler, Mark Wiley (maybe Maid's wife who is a high school teacher I
believe).  I'm not sure yet if all have committed.  Are you interested in
this too?
 
At 08:07 PM 3/3/98 -0800, you wrote:
>Theresa:  As a teacher-trainer of secondary English teachers, as former
>Director of a Writing Program (college-level), and as a long-time
>interested teacher of writing at all levels, I think a roundtable at WPA
>would be not only interesting but also informative.  We would have many
>issues to discuss.  I'll communicate with you later, if this turns out to
>be of interest to others.     Pat Murray, CSUNorthridge
>
>On Mon, 9 Feb 1998, Theresa Enos wrote:
>
>> Do you think a forum or roundtable at WPA conference on this would attract
>> interest?  Who would be on it?  You? Schwalm? High school teacher(s)?
>> Two-year college teacher(s)?  (If these last 2, do you have suggestions for
>> names?)
>>
>
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>
> After this conversation on WPA-L, I did put a roundtable together Ed White
> as moderator:  Chris Anson, Barry Maid, Shirley Rose, David Schwalm, Robert
> Schwegler, Mark Wiley (maybe Maid's wife who is a high school teacher I
> believe).  I'm not sure yet if all have committed.  Are you interested in
> this too?
 
Very much so.  Thank you for putting the panel together.  S. Taylor, UNLV
>
> At 08:07 PM 3/3/98 -0800, you wrote:
> >Theresa:  As a teacher-trainer of secondary English teachers, as former
> >Director of a Writing Program (college-level), and as a long-time
> >interested teacher of writing at all levels, I think a roundtable at WPA
> >would be not only interesting but also informative.  We would have many
> >issues to discuss.  I'll communicate with you later, if this turns out to
> >be of interest to others.     Pat Murray, CSUNorthridge
> >
> >On Mon, 9 Feb 1998, Theresa Enos wrote:
> >
> >> Do you think a forum or roundtable at WPA conference on this would attract
> >> interest?  Who would be on it?  You? Schwalm? High school teacher(s)?
> >> Two-year college teacher(s)?  (If these last 2, do you have suggestions for
> >> names?)
> >>
> >
>
 
 
_________________________________________________________________________
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Director of Composition                 4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-4186                   PO Box 455018
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     LV, NV 89154-5011
 
        "When I dare to be powerful -- to use my strength in the service
         of my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether
         I am afraid."  --- Audre Lorde
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Hello, I realize I am responding out of the blue here, but I have been
monitoring the list serv for several weeks on this issue of dual credit.
Are you aware of the statewide guidelines adopted by higher education
institutions in Missouri dealing with the issue of the delivery of
dual-credit English composition classes?  A statewide group called the
Missouri Colloquium on Writing Assessment which has been operational for 11
years and serves as consortium through which information is disseminated
conducts an annual survey which includes a great deal of information about
dual-credit course, including how many students are taking dual credit, the
credentials of the high school teachers, students' subsequent success in
college comp. classes, etc.  If you would like to hear more about how one
state is dealing with and tracking dual-credit comp. courses, please respond
to me at the email below.
 
 
 
At 09:48 AM 3/4/98 -0700, you wrote:
>After this conversation on WPA-L, I did put a roundtable together Ed White
>as moderator:  Chris Anson, Barry Maid, Shirley Rose, David Schwalm, Robert
>Schwegler, Mark Wiley (maybe Maid's wife who is a high school teacher I
>believe).  I'm not sure yet if all have committed.  Are you interested in
>this too?
>
>At 08:07 PM 3/3/98 -0800, you wrote:
>>Theresa:  As a teacher-trainer of secondary English teachers, as former
>>Director of a Writing Program (college-level), and as a long-time
>>interested teacher of writing at all levels, I think a roundtable at WPA
>>would be not only interesting but also informative.  We would have many
>>issues to discuss.  I'll communicate with you later, if this turns out to
>>be of interest to others.     Pat Murray, CSUNorthridge
>>
>>On Mon, 9 Feb 1998, Theresa Enos wrote:
>>
>>> Do you think a forum or roundtable at WPA conference on this would attract
>>> interest?  Who would be on it?  You? Schwalm? High school teacher(s)?
>>> Two-year college teacher(s)?  (If these last 2, do you have suggestions for
>>> names?)
>>>
>>
>
 
 
 
Dr. Nancy Blattner
nblattner@semovm.semo.edu
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Larry,
I've been out of the office due to surgery or I would have responded prior
to this.  Maybe someone else has by this time.  Students taking the AP exam
write three essays, each of which is read by one trained reader (not enough
in my opinion) and graded on a 9-point scale.  The College Board publishes
the formula by which statistically these possible 27 points, along with
students' correct responses to the 50+ multiple choice questions, are
converted into the 5-point scale reported to students.
 
 
 
At 02:11 PM 2/21/98 -0800, you wrote:
>I did notice that there was a locally-scored writing option for one
>of the CLEP tests, and I agree it's probably better than the multiple
>choice option.  The AP tests doesnt have an essay portion, does it?  I've
>been asked to develop CLEP scores comparable to our AP cutoff scores, and
>I don't believe offhand that AP has an essay portion.
>
>larry beason
>
 
 
 
Dr. Nancy Blattner
nblattner@semovm.semo.edu
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The theme of the National Adjunct Faculty Guild's Fourth Annual Conference
is "Adjuncts in the Humanities: Issues in Management." As the NCTE is a
conference co-sponsor, the NAFG would like to extend a special invitation
to those belonging to/attending the CCCCs in Chicago this April.
 
On Sunday April 5, we would like to invite all who are interested to come
and spend the day at the NAFG conference which is being held at the uality
Inn-City Center, Chicago, IL (April 3-5, 1998). The Sunday-only fee is
$55.00, which includes breakfast. There are five workshops/seminars
scheduled for Sunday.
 
For more information, write to the NAFG at: P.O. Box 130117, Ann Arbor, MI
48113-0117, or e-mail P.D. Lesko  (adjunct@sai.com).
 
 
******************************************************************************
"There's a hell of a distance between wise-cracking and wit. Wit has truth
in it; wise-cracking is simply callisthenics with words."---Dorothy Parker
 
******************************************************************************
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Date:         Wed, 4 Mar 1998 10:05:21 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         SUSAN TAYLOR <taylors@NEVADA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: How long to keep student evaluations
In-Reply-To:  <19980303.165147.5327.2.rmirtz@juno.com>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
At UNLV, the administrative assistant for the Writing Program keeps the
student
evaluations for 3 years.  The teachers don't keep them because of our
good size/ever-shifting adjunct faculty and their lack of office space.
The teachers can request to have their evaluations copied and then it is
up to them to decide when to toss the t-vals.
_________________________________________________________________________
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Director of Composition                 4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-4186                   PO Box 455018
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     LV, NV 89154-5011
 
        "When I dare to be powerful -- to use my strength in the service
         of my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether
         I am afraid."  --- Audre Lorde
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Date:         Wed, 4 Mar 1998 12:10:51 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Jolliffe <djolliff@CONDOR.DEPAUL.EDU>
Subject:      quotation query
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
I'm trying to dredge up a quotation and its source that I've heard a
million times and can't remember exactly how it goes. It's something like
this:  How do I know what I think until I see what I've written.  If
anyone knows the quotation and its source, please respond to me off-list
so as not to clutter up the list with reminders of my forgetfulness.
(Does that make sense?)
 
Yours colleagially and absent-mindedly,
 
David Jolliffe
DePaul, Chicago
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Date:         Wed, 4 Mar 1998 10:34:11 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Larry Beason <lbeason@EWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: CLEP scores?
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Many thanks Nancy for the info!  I've received several responses, but that
is what helps me the most--seeing the various ways people use or don't use
these.
 
Thanks!
 
larry
 
Larry Beason,Director
English Composition Program
Dept. of English
Eastern Washington University
Cheney WA 99004
LBeason@ewu.edu
(509) 359-6030
 
WAC Page: http://ewu66649.ewu.edu/WAC.html
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: MLA Documentation (and intellectual property)
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Susanmarie's post raises an important point:
 
>But I am now trying to figure out what this means about my views of *The
>Everyday Writer* (and I'm hoping that Bob Connors will weigh in on this
>point).  That handbook, publshed by St. Martin's, is written by Connors
>and Andrea Lunsford, although its sections on electronic style and
>citation are drawn from 2 other sources--wiredstyle, and H&K (and those
>debts are acknowledged).
 
In no way do I think that Andrea and Bob were complicit in H&K's liftings.
My understanding is that basing that section of Everyday Writer on H&K was
an editorial decision at St. Martin's and that at that point *no one* at
St. Martin's was aware of the problems with _Online!_.  I found this out
for certain when I raised the issue off-list (the problems first came to my
attention when some folks on ACW-L mentioned the close similarities) with
Bob and Andrea.  _EW_ was then--last fall--about to go into a second
edition, and they made some quick changes--and acknowledged Walker--as that
edition went to press.
 
So my suggestion that we not use H&K was aimed at _Online!_, not EW.  I
regret any implication that Andrea and Bob were objects of my post.
 
btw, I have since learned that, as a response to the issues I raised with
Andrea and Bob, St. Martin's quickly ran off a second printing of _Online!_
in which Walker's work was acknowledged.  But then the Second Edition of
_Online!_ still did not mention Walker.
 
Frankly, I think she's got a case for copyright infringement, but more than
that, I see real problems when senior professors like Harnack simply
appropriate the work of graduate students (Walker's first style sheet was
done for her MA thesis).  The power imbalance here is something we all need
to attend to, whatever we may think about plagiarism.
 
But the bottom line, for me, is that H&K didn't simply borrow from the
"cultural commons."  They simply lifted someone else's work and published
it as their own.  The changes they made were purely cosmetic, and, as Nick
has noted, in many cases poorly conceived and ill-advised.
 
Bill
 
Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
                http://www.wsu.edu/~bcondon/
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bruce Ballenger <BBALLENG@BSU.IDBSU.EDU>
Subject:      quotation query -Reply
X-To:         djolliff@CONDOR.DEPAUL.EDU
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain
 
David,
 
I think that's E.M Forster:  "How do I know what I think until I see what I
say?"  But there are so many variations of that expression it's easy to be
confused about its origins.
 
Bruce Ballenger
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Miller <rimiller@RCI.RUTGERS.EDU>
Subject:      Origins of Student Evaluations
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
 
I'm hoping one of the many experts out there on testing and evaluations will
help me track down some evidence regarding the origins of student evaluations.
 
First, some context. My department has convened a series of discussions
concerning "The Future of English." For the first meeting, we read a packet
that included Mark Edmundson's essay from the September Harper's regarding the
author's contempt for his students and for the levelling powers of consumer
culture. At one point, Edmundson discusses the way that student evaluations
control what a teacher can do or say in the classroom. As far as he is
concerned, the evaluations themselves contribute to transforming the teacher
into the entertainer, compelling the teacher to keep things lite to keep those
scores up.
 
In the discussion that followed, there was some speculation as to the origins
of student evaluations, including the suggestion that the evaluation process
was something that students pushed for in the sixties. I don't know if this is
folk history or not, but I'd like some advice about where to go to find out
more about what made the evaluations a part of our working lives.
 
Thanks,
 
Richard Miller
Associate Director of the Writing Program
Rutgers University
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Date:         Wed, 4 Mar 1998 13:15:47 CST6CDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Lisa Mongno <Lmongno@MAIL.UCA.EDU>
Organization: University of Central Arkansas
Subject:      Re: quotation query -Reply
In-Reply-To:  <s4fd41f4.013@bsu.idbsu.edu>
 
Another source:  Donald Murray's "Writing As a Process of
Discovery"?
 
On  4 Mar 98 at 11:58, Bruce Ballenger wrote:
 
David,
 
I think that's E.M Forster:  "How do I know what I think until I see what I
say?"  But there are so many variations of that expression it's easy to be
confused about its origins.
 
Bruce Ballenger
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 4 Mar 1998 11:49:30 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: quotation query
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.GSO.3.95.980304120749.1597C-100000@condor.depaul.edu>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Here is (one) source:
 
"The little girl had the making of a poet in her who, being told to be sure
of her meaning before she spoke, said: 'How can I know what I think till I
see what I say?'"  Graham Wallas, _The Art of Thought_
 
(Taken from the introduction to Karen Burke LeFevre's book _Until I see
What I Say_)
 
 
 
>I'm trying to dredge up a quotation and its source that I've heard a
>million times and can't remember exactly how it goes. It's something like
>this:  How do I know what I think until I see what I've written.  If
>anyone knows the quotation and its source, please respond to me off-list
>so as not to clutter up the list with reminders of my forgetfulness.
>(Does that make sense?)
>
>Yours colleagially and absent-mindedly,
>
>David Jolliffe
>DePaul, Chicago
 
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
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Date:         Wed, 4 Mar 1998 15:11:57 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bob Schwegler <RSCHWEG@URIACC.URI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Chronicle (bad blood)
In-Reply-To:  Message of Tue, 3 Mar 1998 12:55:45 -0800 from <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
 
But the Lingua Franca guide to grad programs (I forget the title) does list
rhet and comp programs and discusses the field as a discipline within English.
At least that's a start.
Bob Schwegler
College Writing Program
University of Rhode Island
RSchweg@URIACC.URI.EDU
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Date:         Wed, 4 Mar 1998 14:25:14 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Dr. Nancy H. Blattner" <nblattner@SEMOVM.SEMO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: quotation query
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Hi, David.
It's GMAT reader Nancy Blattner here.  I have the quote posted on my office
door.  It's by Leslie Marmon Silko and the version I have states:  "The
reason I write is to find out what I mean."  I'm sure there are other
versions of the same, but this is the one I'm familiar with.  Hope this helps.
Best,
 
 
 
At 12:10 PM 3/4/98 -0600, you wrote:
>I'm trying to dredge up a quotation and its source that I've heard a
>million times and can't remember exactly how it goes. It's something like
>this:  How do I know what I think until I see what I've written.  If
>anyone knows the quotation and its source, please respond to me off-list
>so as not to clutter up the list with reminders of my forgetfulness.
>(Does that make sense?)
>
>Yours colleagially and absent-mindedly,
>
>David Jolliffe
>DePaul, Chicago
>
 
 
 
Dr. Nancy Blattner
nblattner@semovm.semo.edu
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Blakesley <dblake@SIU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: quotation query
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
David,
 
I would have responded off-list, but the answer to your query proves somewhat interesting.
 
As far as I know, this is the source of the quotation, and surprise, surprise, you'll note
that it is/has been frequently misquoted and (somewhat) erroneously attributed (a la
Pierre Menard?):
 
In his _Aspects of the Novel_, E.M. Forster discusses Gide's _Les Faux Monnayeurs_ in the
chapter on "Plot," saying that Gide believes writers "should mix themselves up in their
material."  Forster then mentions that "another distinguished critic has agreed with
Gide":
 
"--that old lady in the anecdote who was accused by her nieces of being illogical.   For
some time she could not be brought to understand what logic was, and when she grasped its
true nature she was not so much angry as contemptuous. 'Logic!  Good gracious!  What
rubbish!' she exclaimed.  'How can I tell what I think till I see what I say?'  Her
nieces, educated young women, thought that she was _passee_; she was really more up to
date than they were."  (_Aspects of the Novel_, Harcourt, 1927; p. 101)
 
So, the source is the old lady in a well-known anecdote that Forster merely retells.  It's
also interesting that our protagonist has "saying," not necessarily "writing" in mind.
 
For what it's worth . . .
 
Dave Blakesley
 
David Jolliffe wrote:
>
> I'm trying to dredge up a quotation and its source that I've heard a
> million times and can't remember exactly how it goes. It's something like
> this:  How do I know what I think until I see what I've written.  If
> anyone knows the quotation and its source, please respond to me off-list
> so as not to clutter up the list with reminders of my forgetfulness.
> (Does that make sense?)
>
> Yours colleagially and absent-mindedly,
>
> David Jolliffe
> DePaul, Chicago
 
--
******************************************************
David Blakesley
Director of Writing Studies
Associate Professor of English
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale
 
Visit the virtual Burkeian parlor, home of Burke-L, at
 
http://www.siu.edu/departments/english/acadareas/rhetcomp/burke/index.html
 
 
*******************************************************
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Theresa Enos <enos@U.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: quotation query
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.GSO.3.95.980304120749.1597C-100000@condor.depaul.edu>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
E. M. Forester
 
 
At 12:10 PM 3/4/98 -0600, you wrote:
>I'm trying to dredge up a quotation and its source that I've heard a
>million times and can't remember exactly how it goes. It's something like
>this:  How do I know what I think until I see what I've written.  If
>anyone knows the quotation and its source, please respond to me off-list
>so as not to clutter up the list with reminders of my forgetfulness.
>(Does that make sense?)
>
>Yours colleagially and absent-mindedly,
>
>David Jolliffe
>DePaul, Chicago
>
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Date:         Wed, 4 Mar 1998 15:42:01 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Brian A. Huot" <bahuot01@HOMER.LOUISVILLE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Origins of Student Evaluations
In-Reply-To:  <9803041421.ZM23887@rci.rutgers.edu> from "Richard Miller" at Mar
              4, 98 02:21:45 pm
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=US-ASCII
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
>
> In the discussion that followed, there was some speculation as to the origins
> of student evaluations, including the suggestion that the evaluation process
> was something that students pushed for in the sixties. I don't know if this is
> folk history or not, but I'd like some advice about where to go to find out
> more about what made the evaluations a part of our working lives.
>
Richard:
 
As undergraduate in the early 70s, the student government organization at my
institution financed course evaluations.  We then published the results in a
small pamphlet that was made available to students at registration.>
                                                                   Brian
 
 
--
Brian Huot
University of Louisville
Louisville, Kentucky 40292
   bahuot01@homer.louisville.edu
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Date:         Wed, 4 Mar 1998 12:54:31 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         patricia murray <hceng003@EMAIL.CSUN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Dual enrollment high school courses
In-Reply-To:  <3.0.3.32.19980304094821.006d1a30@pop.u.arizona.edu>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Theresa:  Definitely, yes, I'd be interested.  Please keep me informed.
 
On Wed, 4 Mar 1998, Theresa Enos wrote:
 
> After this conversation on WPA-L, I did put a roundtable together Ed White
> as moderator:  Chris Anson, Barry Maid, Shirley Rose, David Schwalm, Robert
> Schwegler, Mark Wiley (maybe Maid's wife who is a high school teacher I
> believe).  I'm not sure yet if all have committed.  Are you interested in
> this too?
>
> At 08:07 PM 3/3/98 -0800, you wrote:
> >Theresa:  As a teacher-trainer of secondary English teachers, as former
> >Director of a Writing Program (college-level), and as a long-time
> >interested teacher of writing at all levels, I think a roundtable at WPA
> >would be not only interesting but also informative.  We would have many
> >issues to discuss.  I'll communicate with you later, if this turns out to
> >be of interest to others.     Pat Murray, CSUNorthridge
> >
> >On Mon, 9 Feb 1998, Theresa Enos wrote:
> >
> >> Do you think a forum or roundtable at WPA conference on this would attract
> >> interest?  Who would be on it?  You? Schwalm? High school teacher(s)?
> >> Two-year college teacher(s)?  (If these last 2, do you have suggestions for
> >> names?)
> >>
> >
>
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         WILLIAM COBURN <coburnw@NEVADA.EDU>
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When some organization wants me to do a workshop or a presentation and
offers me $30 or $40 an hour--i.e., contact hour--I tell them that my fees
are the same as a lawyers.  Locally, that's about $200/hour.  Some pay up;
others say they can't afford it.  In the latter case, depending on the
organization and the occasion, I offer to do the presentation for free.  I
don't mind giving my services away to an appreciative recipient, but I
feel I owe it to our discipline-- which is too often denigrated by the
general public who see English teachers whom we may know as part-timers
treated like migrant workers--not to sell what we have to offer for a
pittance.  Ed is right about the perception of value being attached to the
cost of a product or service.  It's called the Chivas Regal effect.
 
Leon Coburn
UNLV
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         kyburz@ASU.EDU
Subject:      Re: quotation query
In-Reply-To:  <l03010d02b1235fe7acca@[134.121.50.17]>
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
"I write entirely to find out what I'm thinking, what I'm looking at,
what I see and what it means.  What I want and what I fear."  --Joan Didion
from "Why I Write."
 
Bonnie Lenore Kyburz, Lecturer                  602-965-7756
Course coordinator, Advanced Comp               kyburz@asu.edu
Department of English                           http://www.public.asu.
Arizona State University                        edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
Tempe  AZ  85287
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From:         Lowell Frye <LOWELLF@HSC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: independent writing programs
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The Rhetoric Program at Hampden-Sydney College is a freestanding program,
separate from the English Department, though most members of the English
Department teach writing courses each semester.  Other staff include
full-time faculty from other departments in the College, two full-time
people hired specifically in Rhetoric, and several adjuncts hired in
Rhetoric.
 
 
Lowell T. Frye
Associate Professor of Rhetoric & Humanities
Hampden-Sydney College
Hampden-Sydney, VA   23943
lowellf@tiger.hsc.edu
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Date:         Wed, 4 Mar 1998 15:29:18 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         GrahamD <GrahamD@MAC.RIPON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: quotation query
 
I've always liked the way Robert Frost formulated this recurrent notion of
the writing process:
 
"No surprise for the writer, no surprise for the reader.  For me the initial
delight is in the surprise of remembering something I didn't know I knew."
     --"The Figure a Poem Makes"
 
 
David Graham
Ripon College
grahamd@mac.ripon.edu
_______________________________________________________________________________
From: Writing Program Administration on Wed, Mar 4, 1998 3:12 PM
Subject: Re: quotation query
To: WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
 
Hi, David.
It's GMAT reader Nancy Blattner here.  I have the quote posted on my office
door.  It's by Leslie Marmon Silko and the version I have states:  "The
reason I write is to find out what I mean."  I'm sure there are other
versions of the same, but this is the one I'm familiar with.  Hope this
helps.
Best,
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Chris M. Anson" <anson@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: quotation query
 
On being admonished to start his report on red blood cells instead of watching
Voyager:
 
"But Dad, I don't know what to say. How can I know what to say if I haven't
started yet?"  --Ian Anson, age 9
 
(Dad: "Good point. Start.")
 
 
 
 
 
Chris M. Anson
Professor of English
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Teaching Professor
University of Minnesota
207 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846  Fax: (612) 626-2294
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Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "CHRISTOPHER J. THAISS" <cthaiss@OSF1.GMU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Origins of Student Evaluations
In-Reply-To:  <9803041421.ZM23887@rci.rutgers.edu>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Richard:
 
Another bit of anecdotal history: As an undergrad at the Univ. of Virginia
in 1968, I was a member of the first student committee at that school to
call for and conduct a student evaluation of faculty and courses.  It was
voluntary by faculty and it eventuated in a pamphlet available to
students.  As I recall, the pressure to have student input in the
evaluation was very much bound up with the spirit of the times. I
vividly recall that the process made me privy to some scathing, personal
attacks on faculty, and we had no process for and no training in how to
handle such volatile and probably libelous material.
 
On Wed, 4 Mar 1998,
Richard Miller wrote:
 
> I'm hoping one of the many experts out there on testing and evaluations will
> help me track down some evidence regarding the origins of student evaluations.
>
> First, some context. My department has convened a series of discussions
> concerning "The Future of English." For the first meeting, we read a packet
> that included Mark Edmundson's essay from the September Harper's regarding the
> author's contempt for his students and for the levelling powers of consumer
> culture. At one point, Edmundson discusses the way that student evaluations
> control what a teacher can do or say in the classroom. As far as he is
> concerned, the evaluations themselves contribute to transforming the teacher
> into the entertainer, compelling the teacher to keep things lite to keep those
> scores up.
>
> In the discussion that followed, there was some speculation as to the origins
> of student evaluations, including the suggestion that the evaluation process
> was something that students pushed for in the sixties. I don't know if this is
> folk history or not, but I'd like some advice about where to go to find out
> more about what made the evaluations a part of our working lives.
>
> Thanks,
>
> Richard Miller
> Associate Director of the Writing Program
> Rutgers University
>
 
Chris Thaiss
Director, WAC and English Composition
Mail Stop 3E4
George Mason University
Fairfax, VA 22030
 
(703) 993-1196
 
Home Page: http://mason.gmu.edu/~cthaiss
WAC Program Home Page: http://www.gmu.edu/departments/wac
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Thanks to all who responded to my query so quickly.  The consensus is that
the sentence was first uttered (or first written down) by E. M. Forster.
Graham Wallas also said it, somewhat later, and versions of it were said
by Robert Frost, Joan Didion, and one precocious Ian Anson (age 9 of
Minneapolis, MN, and suspiciously familiar parentage).
 
David Jolliffe
DePaul, Chicago
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>But the Lingua Franca guide to grad programs (I forget the title) does list
>rhet and comp programs and discusses the field as a discipline within English.
>At least that's a start.
>Bob Schwegler
 
The Real Guide to Grad School:  What You Better Know Before You Choose.  It
lists selected fields in the humanities and social studies.
Bill
 
Bill Condon
Director, WSU Writing Programs
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Ruth,
 
An excellent question, and I would extend the query to student
evaluations of adjunct faculty.  I have two file cabinets full of PT
faculty evaluations dating back 20 years.  I would appreciate any
discussion, suggestions, legal guidelines that the list has to offer.
 
Mary Segall
Quinnipiac College
Hamden, CT 06518
 
 
Karen L. Greenberg wrote:
>
> At 10:49 AM on 3/3/98, Becky Rickly wrote:
> > . . . I don't necessarily agree that folks look at the tone of email
> >exchanges and read everything else online with that kind of mindset.  I
> >personally would probably spend more time lingering over/thinking about a
> >well-done hypertext in Kairos than a stuffy, poorly argued (and possibly
> >outdated!) piece in College English.  If I were to evaluate either medium
> >(both of which, of course, I believe to be valuable), I would have to
> >compare individual works that have a similar audience and purpose.
>
> Well, then, I may be wrong.  In fact, I hope that I'm wrong and that most
> academics with hiring power are reacting like Becky and doing as she does.
>
> > . . . the "game" isn't going to change until we DO something about it.  . .
> >that could mean doing a little of both (which is what I and many of my
> colleagues
> >are trying to do), then doing our best to educate review committees, using the
> >language of the academy, how best to evaluate our work.
> > . . .I would argue that more
> >sanctioned activities should be evaluated with equal care.
>
> I agree completely with Becky's thoughtful analysis and recommendations.
> Thanks, Becky, for your tactful clarifications.
>
> Karen
>
> Prof. Karen L. Greenberg
> Department of English
> Hunter College, CUNY
> Phone:  (212) 772-5175
> Fax:    (516) 766-3805
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Ruth,
 
Whoops, I hit the wrong key in replying to you and by mistake, attached
my reply to Karen's post on publishing.  Sorry Karen and anyone
following the thread on publishing.
 
Ruth,
 
I, too, am curious about how long one should keep student evaluations of
faculty, particularly part-time faculty, and would appreciate
suggestions  or guidance from the list.  We have 37 adjunct faculty,
evaluations dating back at least 20 years, and no more file room.
 
Mary Segall
Quinnipiac College
Hamden, CT 06518
 
Ruth M Mirtz wrote:
>
> Does anyone have any idea how long a teacher should keep student
> evaluations? I've got evaluations from  1986 and I'm trying to think of
> an occasion in the future when I might need them.  Has anyone ever needed
> their student evaluations from 10-15-20 years previous? (Our building is
> being renovated and everyone is moving to another building in April.  I'm
> trying to reduce my personal "archives" as much as possible before the
> move.)
> Ruth M. Mirtz
> Director First Year Writing
> Florida State University
> (850) 644-3243
>
> _____________________________________________________________________
> You don't need to buy Internet access to use free Internet e-mail.
> Get completely free e-mail from Juno at http://www.juno.com
> Or call Juno at (800) 654-JUNO [654-5866]
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In a message dated 98-03-02 13:14:45 EST, you write:
 
<< >
 > I'm wondering if anyone will advise me--on or off
 > list--about Writing Fellows programs and how they function
 > budgetarily.  I gather that some programs do not offer a
 > stipend to Writing Fellows, choosing instead to reward
 > participants with course credit. For those that do offer
 > stipends, I'm curious about the details--size of the
 > budget, advice about persuading administration to fund
 > stipends, etc. >>
 
At Barnard College undergraduate writing fellows got paid
by the hour ($10.00, which was okay for living in New York City).
When I graduated in May 1995, the college was proposing
that the training course for fellows count as one
advanced course for a major--because it was
about writing in all disciplines.  Also, undergraduate
writing fellows were "linked" to courses across the
college, which means that 2-3 fellows would connect
with a course and work with the professor on assignments
 and with students on invention, revision, etc.  For this
service, we were not paid and got no credit, but the college is
now seeking to give students one credit towards gen-ed
requirements for that too.--Jessica Yood
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Yes, Theresa, count me in in Tucson in July-- Mark Wiley
 
Theresa Enos wrote:
 
> After this conversation on WPA-L, I did put a roundtable together Ed White
> as moderator:  Chris Anson, Barry Maid, Shirley Rose, David Schwalm, Robert
> Schwegler, Mark Wiley (maybe Maid's wife who is a high school teacher I
> believe).  I'm not sure yet if all have committed.  Are you interested in
> this too?
>
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You're right:  It's from E.M. Forster -- at least that's the earliest
incidence of the quote I've found.  Where he got it (the old lady
notwithstanding) is anybody's guess.  But then E.M. was fairly inventive
as a writer, no?
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Right"  it's E. M. Forster.  But then, we could have checked the computer
files for famous quotations, couldn't we?    Pat Murray, CSUN
 
On Wed, 4 Mar 1998, Theresa Enos wrote:
 
> E. M. Forester
>
>
> At 12:10 PM 3/4/98 -0600, you wrote:
> >I'm trying to dredge up a quotation and its source that I've heard a
> >million times and can't remember exactly how it goes. It's something like
> >this:  How do I know what I think until I see what I've written.  If
> >anyone knows the quotation and its source, please respond to me off-list
> >so as not to clutter up the list with reminders of my forgetfulness.
> >(Does that make sense?)
> >
> >Yours colleagially and absent-mindedly,
> >
> >David Jolliffe
> >DePaul, Chicago
> >
>
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Dear David,
 
Though it is probably derived from some kind of oral commonplace
tradition, if my memory serves me right, the quotation is:
 
"How do I know what I think until I hear what I say. "
 
I believe that the source is Oscar Wilde's <The Importance of Being
Ernest> (sp?).
 
It's been a while since I read the play, but that's my best recollection.
Of course, Wilde could have borrowed it from an earlier text, and it has
the ring of a commonplace that gets transfered down through generations
through various texts (like, "fortune favors the bold").
 
All the best,
 
Vince Casaregola
 
 
On Wed, 4 Mar 1998, David Jolliffe wrote:
 
> I'm trying to dredge up a quotation and its source that I've heard a
> million times and can't remember exactly how it goes. It's something like
> this:  How do I know what I think until I see what I've written.  If
> anyone knows the quotation and its source, please respond to me off-list
> so as not to clutter up the list with reminders of my forgetfulness.
> (Does that make sense?)
>
> Yours colleagially and absent-mindedly,
>
> David Jolliffe
> DePaul, Chicago
>
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Hey there--
I don't know if this point has been made, but at some of the
places I've worked I didn't ever _see_ the evaluations.  I just
saw a report that compiled the information on the evaluations.
In other situations, old evaluations have been thrown out by a
secretary (when the file cabinet fills up, the old paperwork is
often tossed).
 
My point is that we can not assume that we always have much
choice about whether to keep evaluations: I only have the most
recent couple of years worth from while I've been at my most
recent position, and those are held by the department, not me.
 
Dr. Debra Combs
Southern Methodist University
dcombs@post.cis.smu.edu
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Mary,
 
Help me understand why you, or anyone else, would want to keep
student evaluations of any kind of faculty.  They really are a conceptual
abomination, lack any kind of validity, and are generally used as a smoke
and mirrors palliative to suggest to students that they have some kind of
knowledge that would allow them to make informed judgements about
their instructors.
 
The sooner that we do away with these vestigial artifacts of a bygone
era the better. Student performance is still the gold standard of instructor
performance.
 
Helmuts A. Feifs
Division of Accountability Services
SDPI
>>> Mary Segall <msegall@SNET.NET> 03/04/98 09:06am >>>
Ruth,
 
An excellent question, and I would extend the query to student
evaluations of adjunct faculty.  I have two file cabinets full of PT
faculty evaluations dating back 20 years.  I would appreciate any
discussion, suggestions, legal guidelines that the list has to offer.
 
Mary Segall
Quinnipiac College
Hamden, CT 06518
 
 
Karen L. Greenberg wrote:
>
> At 10:49 AM on 3/3/98, Becky Rickly wrote:
> > . . . I don't necessarily agree that folks look at the tone of email
> >exchanges and read everything else online with that kind of mindset.  I
> >personally would probably spend more time lingering over/thinking
about a
> >well-done hypertext in Kairos than a stuffy, poorly argued (and
possibly
> >outdated!) piece in College English.  If I were to evaluate either medium
> >(both of which, of course, I believe to be valuable), I would have to
> >compare individual works that have a similar audience and purpose.
>
> Well, then, I may be wrong.  In fact, I hope that I'm wrong and that most
> academics with hiring power are reacting like Becky and doing as she
does.
>
> > . . . the "game" isn't going to change until we DO something about it.  .
.
> >that could mean doing a little of both (which is what I and many of my
> colleagues
> >are trying to do), then doing our best to educate review committees,
using the
> >language of the academy, how best to evaluate our work.
> > . . .I would argue that more
> >sanctioned activities should be evaluated with equal care.
>
> I agree completely with Becky's thoughtful analysis and
recommendations.
> Thanks, Becky, for your tactful clarifications.
>
> Karen
>
> Prof. Karen L. Greenberg
> Department of English
> Hunter College, CUNY
> Phone:  (212) 772-5175
> Fax:    (516) 766-3805
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from Dorothy Parker (imperfectly recited here by memory):
 
If ever, among friends, I am
Inspired to make an epigram
I never seek to take the credit;
I simply tell them "Oscar said it."
 
--CJ Jeney--
Arizona State University
AZCacti@asu.edu
 
On Wed, 4 Mar 1998, Vincent Casaregola wrote:
 
> Dear David,
>
> I believe that the source is Oscar Wilde's <The Importance of Being
> Ernest> (sp?).
>
> It's been a while since I read the play, but that's my best recollection.
> Of course, Wilde could have borrowed it from an earlier text, and it has
> the ring of a commonplace that gets transfered down through generations
> through various texts (like, "fortune favors the bold").
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On Tue, 3 Mar 1998 casarevg@SLU.EDU wrote:
->Based on your last post, I would guess that you are not doing pro-bono
->work--you mentioned a "salary."
 
True. Hope I didn't give the impression I thought we were doing pro-bono
work. Didn't mean to. I was trying to argue for the legitimacy of doing
work without demanding *direct* compensation. But I also described as
clearly as I could the situation we were in. And I stated that MU was
subsidizing the service. Sorry you had to guess, but you did guess right.
 
->I suppose that you and Ed & Ed are on the
->same page now.
 
Probably not, but that's ok! There are so few things in this old world
that you can count on & I can count on Ed (and now Ed, too) to oppose me
at every turn. In a world of perpetually accelerating change (according to
Wacker & Taylor, anyway), it's nice to have *some* little bit of
certainty. :)
 
->What you are talking about is state-subsidized services for out-of-state
->residents.  That is, I fear, a whole different issue than what has been
->being debated here.
 
I disagree. That *is* the issue being debated (from my perspective,
anyway). That's precisely where we started, anyway. EdK asserts that if we
offer online writing services without tax, tuition, or charge, we
"cheapen" the value of our services and erode our standing as a
profession. The question is more about how we perceive value as about who
happens to pay. Certainly the service is paid for. Nothing is *really*
free in this world. And it *matters* who does the paying. But I still want
to resist the notion that our credibility is damaged in the absence of
monetary exchange, 'chivas regal' syndrome notwithstanding. I know of the
syndrome (though am always happy to be further edified by a wise WPA or
two :)  I'm not convinced its effect is --or should be-- as
*pervasive* and dominant as y'all suggest.
 
Maybe another way to portray this is to look at *who* is doing the valuing
and how the payment/subsidy scheme affects people coming from various
perspectives.
 
From what I can observe, writers who seek our help pay more attention to
the quality of the interaction and less to the presence or absence of a
fee. That is, most people seem genuinely to appreciate the service they've
gotten, even though they do not have to pay for it. A few have offered to
pay for it (indicating that they find it valuable and that they recognize
that it comes with costs), but they do not sneer or flee when they find
the fee is not required.
 
From other perspectives, obviously, this subjugation of money to other
features of the exchange will not hold, I realize. I'm guessing the
willingness to find value without recourse to monetary measures may be a
function of *distance from the process* That is, the writers and tutors
who are *engaged* in the process don't consider money to be a primary
concern. They see and *feel* the quality that is produced by the
interaction (note that I don't claim quality is held entirely by us and
delivered unto them: it is a product of our conversations, something that
emerges from the exchange--which gets back to my quibble with EdK about
whether lawyers gain any value from the clients they serve. They do.)
Administrators and citizens who aren't present, who can't witness the
rich, rewarding interaction, find they need other indicators to portray
the value to them.
 
I'm glad to acknowledge the need for distant viewers to have value
represented in *accountable* terms, but I'm hoping you all will grant that
the distant perspective is not the only nor necessarily the most important
perspective at work here. I'm not holding my breath, but that's my hope.
 
->That doeswn't mean that MU--Columbia should stop offering the service, but
->let's put it in context--you are not being generous with your money/time,
->but with the "state's" money (which is all of ours, as taxpayers).
 
Yes. No quarrel here. Though I would not that I was a taxpayer at the
time, so I was contributing to the pot I was dipping into ;)
 
->issue is whether the funds would be better spent to provide additional
->services for in-state residents in financial need rather than out-of-state
->residents.
 
Ah, a very rational assertion that misses the mark by a mile & a half.
Well, misses where *I* think the mark is, anyway ;)
 
But this is getting tooo long already. More later...
 
--Eric Crump
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Yes, and no matter how hard I tried I couldn't find it, so maybe it was
Forester or Walles (sp?).  Vince
 
 
On Thu, 5 Mar 1998 AZCacti@asu.edu wrote:
 
> from Dorothy Parker (imperfectly recited here by memory):
>
> If ever, among friends, I am
> Inspired to make an epigram
> I never seek to take the credit;
> I simply tell them "Oscar said it."
>
> --CJ Jeney--
> Arizona State University
> AZCacti@asu.edu
>
> On Wed, 4 Mar 1998, Vincent Casaregola wrote:
>
> > Dear David,
> >
> > I believe that the source is Oscar Wilde's <The Importance of Being
> > Ernest> (sp?).
> >
> > It's been a while since I read the play, but that's my best recollection.
> > Of course, Wilde could have borrowed it from an earlier text, and it has
> > the ring of a commonplace that gets transfered down through generations
> > through various texts (like, "fortune favors the bold").
>
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Susanmarie has asked me to weigh in on this issue, so I've been in touch
with Andrea about it, and we wanted to speak to it.  The putting together
of a textbook is a different process from writing any other kind of book.
I say this because it's important in understanding what I think happened
here.  "Writing" a handbook is less like writing a scholarly book than
it's like producing a movie.  There are ever-changing groups of
specialized people involved; there are scores of subset meetings;  no one
person has the final absolute say over all aspects of the book; and
figuring out in retrospect how something happened as it did can be a lot
like watching Kurosawa's film "Roshomon."  So this is just our story of
what went on in the forest.
 
Andrea had originally seen Andrew Harnack's essay in *Kairos* and
recommended it to SMP as a good discussion of online cition issues.  In
that essay, Harnack uses some examples from Janice Walker, and through
production confusion, those examples ended up in the first printing of
*Everyday Writer.*  There were three of them, and they were from the
*Kairos* piece and not directly from Janice's website or any other
material.  Bill wrote to me privately last year and told me that there was
material in *Everyday Writer* that was taken from *Online* but that had
originally been produced by Janice Walker.  I was surprised and disturbed,
not so much that we had used material from *Online*, which was another SMP
book and with which I had been given to understand we had an institutional
relationship, but that *Online* had used Janice Walker's material.  I
contacted the editors at SMP, and my understanding was that all of the
Walker material was removed from further printings of *EW*.  (I now have
come to understand that the three examples in the first printing of *EW*
were not from *Online* but from the *Kairos* article.)
 
I don't want to sound disingenuous, but I only heard about this problem
from Bill. I had not been in on the decision to use material from Harnack
in the first place and had indeed contributed a number of original
examples of electronic citations that are also used in *EW*.  But in the
big production push and frenzy that eventuated in *EW*, the final decision
to use the material from Harnack was made.  In retrospect, it was a
mistake, and one that I wanted to see redressed when I learned of the use
of Janice Walker's work.
 
There are lots of loops, and people are not always in the ones they should
be.  I don't myself know Andrew Harnack, I've only met Janice Walker once,
I'm not on the ACW list, and I haven't followed the whole question of
competing electronic citation forms or the *Kairos* discussion.  (As I
think I mentioned a few months ago, I've been looking backwards at the
history of citation forms, not forward.)  My position is that we made a
mistake--I believe an honest mistake--and that I wish I had known of it
and prevented it.  As Andrea's ACW statement suggests, these are not areas
where the way is always clear, especially where examples are concerned.
"Ownership" of the example content illustrating a citation form is a
complex question. Maybe it was "fair use."  But from our little corner of
the human barnyard, it made Andrea and me uncomfortable, and we wanted it
changed ASAP.  It was changed.
 
But I don't want to sound like Ronald Reagan: "Mistakes were made."
However it happened, my name is on *EW*, and I need to stand up and
apologize to Janice.  The best I can say is that as soon as we knew what
had happened, we took pains to put the situation right.
 
Bob
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Dear Professor Popken,
        I have heard through the grapevine that Tarleton State is still
seeking to fill a position in technical writing and/or linguistics.  I
recently completed a PhD in linguistics at University of Washington and am
on the job market.  I also have a background in English (I earned my MA in
English lit and have taught a couple of quarters in the English department
at Western Washington U.).  I would like to learn more about the position
at Tarleton State.  Is it possible for you to send me some further
information or let me know where I can access it, e.g. on-line?  Thank you
for your time and trouble,
 
Yours,
James Lyle
 
----------------------------------------------------------------
James Lyle                      Dept. of Linguistics, Box 354340
lylejm@u.washington.edu         University of Washington
                                Seattle, WA  98195
----------------------------------------------------------------
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Don't forget Chris Hult's NCTE book on evaluating teachers of writing.  My
chapter in that book is on student evaluations and I think some of the
others do as well.  --Ed White
 
On Wed, 4 Mar 1998, Mary Segall wrote:
 
> Ruth,
>
> An excellent question, and I would extend the query to student
> evaluations of adjunct faculty.  I have two file cabinets full of PT
> faculty evaluations dating back 20 years.  I would appreciate any
> discussion, suggestions, legal guidelines that the list has to offer.
>
> Mary Segall
> Quinnipiac College
> Hamden, CT 06518
>
>
> Karen L. Greenberg wrote:
> >
> > At 10:49 AM on 3/3/98, Becky Rickly wrote:
> > > . . . I don't necessarily agree that folks look at the tone of email
> > >exchanges and read everything else online with that kind of mindset.  I
> > >personally would probably spend more time lingering over/thinking about a
> > >well-done hypertext in Kairos than a stuffy, poorly argued (and possibly
> > >outdated!) piece in College English.  If I were to evaluate either medium
> > >(both of which, of course, I believe to be valuable), I would have to
> > >compare individual works that have a similar audience and purpose.
> >
> > Well, then, I may be wrong.  In fact, I hope that I'm wrong and that most
> > academics with hiring power are reacting like Becky and doing as she does.
> >
> > > . . . the "game" isn't going to change until we DO something about it.  . .
> > >that could mean doing a little of both (which is what I and many of my
> > colleagues
> > >are trying to do), then doing our best to educate review committees, using the
> > >language of the academy, how best to evaluate our work.
> > > . . .I would argue that more
> > >sanctioned activities should be evaluated with equal care.
> >
> > I agree completely with Becky's thoughtful analysis and recommendations.
> > Thanks, Becky, for your tactful clarifications.
> >
> > Karen
> >
> > Prof. Karen L. Greenberg
> > Department of English
> > Hunter College, CUNY
> > Phone:  (212) 772-5175
> > Fax:    (516) 766-3805
>
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Funny.  I was thinking Sheridan and Mrs. Malaprop.  But I haven't read the
play since the middle ages.  --Ed White
 
On Thu, 5 Mar 1998, Vincent Casaregola wrote:
 
> Yes, and no matter how hard I tried I couldn't find it, so maybe it was
> Forester or Walles (sp?).  Vince
>
>
> On Thu, 5 Mar 1998 AZCacti@asu.edu wrote:
>
> > from Dorothy Parker (imperfectly recited here by memory):
> >
> > If ever, among friends, I am
> > Inspired to make an epigram
> > I never seek to take the credit;
> > I simply tell them "Oscar said it."
> >
> > --CJ Jeney--
> > Arizona State University
> > AZCacti@asu.edu
> >
> > On Wed, 4 Mar 1998, Vincent Casaregola wrote:
> >
> > > Dear David,
> > >
> > > I believe that the source is Oscar Wilde's <The Importance of Being
> > > Ernest> (sp?).
> > >
> > > It's been a while since I read the play, but that's my best recollection.
> > > Of course, Wilde could have borrowed it from an earlier text, and it has
> > > the ring of a commonplace that gets transfered down through generations
> > > through various texts (like, "fortune favors the bold").
> >
>
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Ed,
 
Thanks for the helpful reminder. I'll consult it again.
 
Mary
 
 
Edward White wrote:
>
> Don't forget Chris Hult's NCTE book on evaluating teachers of writing.  My
> chapter in that book is on student evaluations and I think some of the
> others do as well.  --Ed White
>
> On Wed, 4 Mar 1998, Mary Segall wrote:
>
> > Ruth,
> >
> > An excellent question, and I would extend the query to student
> > evaluations of adjunct faculty.  I have two file cabinets full of PT
> > faculty evaluations dating back 20 years.  I would appreciate any
> > discussion, suggestions, legal guidelines that the list has to offer.
> >
> > Mary Segall
> > Quinnipiac College
> > Hamden, CT 06518
> >
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Helmuts,
 
I am not familiar with SDPI, so cannot put a context to your comments.
In my experience at a small liberal arts college that values the
student/teacher relationship, some survey questions asked of students
do, indeed, ask them to evaluate things beyond their knowledge, but
other questions do ask students to comment on areas they know about,
such as how comfortable they are in class, how readily they understand
teacher instructions, how accessible the instructor is for office hours,
how quickly graded papers are returned to them, etc.. These questions
give me the information I need to facilitate conferences and to
intervene, if necessary, before situations get out of hand.  By the way,
I have found the most useful time to administer the in-class student
course evaluations is at midterm, because then we have time to address
issues before the semester is over. The student evaluations are also
helpful to faculty, especially new faculty, to confirm or dispell their
perceptions about how students view their experience in the course.  If,
for example, students say that they have not received back any written
work since the beginning of the semester, as happened once last year, I
need to know about that in order to confer with the instructor about
departmental expectations.  Other faculty have been heartened to find
students still praise the instruction in spite of what they perceived to
be tough standards.
 
There was a thread not long ago on this list about questionnaire design,
which also included some sample questionnaires beautifully designed to
gather information that students can and should provide to anyone
wishing  for information, beyond performance measures, about student
perceptions of their composition courses.
 
Mary
 
Helmuts Feifs wrote:
>
> Mary,
>
> Help me understand why you, or anyone else, would want to keep
> student evaluations of any kind of faculty.  They really are a conceptual
> abomination, lack any kind of validity, and are generally used as a smoke
> and mirrors palliative to suggest to students that they have some kind of
> knowledge that would allow them to make informed judgements about
> their instructors.
>
> The sooner that we do away with these vestigial artifacts of a bygone
> era the better. Student performance is still the gold standard of instructor
> performance.
>
> Helmuts A. Feifs
> Division of Accountability Services
> SDPI
> >>> Mary Segall <msegall@SNET.NET> 03/04/98 09:06am >>>
> Ruth,
>
> An excellent question, and I would extend the query to student
> evaluations of adjunct faculty.  I have two file cabinets full of PT
> faculty evaluations dating back 20 years.  I would appreciate any
> discussion, suggestions, legal guidelines that the list has to offer.
>
> Mary Segall
> Quinnipiac College
> Hamden, CT 06518
>
>
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Bill:
 
I read your long post with great interest.
 
Another pressing problem:  what will we do now that the MLA has FINALLY come
up with guidelines for citing on-line sources, guidelines which differ from
Walker's and which MLA labels as the only "official" MLA style?  These
guidelines are on the MLA cite now (www.MLA.org) and will be in a paper
version in April.  I, for one, would like to stay with Taylor and Walker
because I think their style makes sense and because I want to resist MLA's
power play here.  Carrie Leverenz
 
P.S.  Sorry if someone else has already said this--I'm just now catching up
on my mail.
 
 
 
 
>I've been hesitating about responding to Barry's message--not because of
>problems with the message or with Barry--but because I'm becoming
>increasingly uncomfortable about an issue of intellectual property
>(plagiarism, really) involving the choice between Harnack & Kleppinger's
>_Online_ and Janice Walker's groundbreaking work in the area of citing
>electronic source material.
>
>Basically, I want to suggest that, in addition to the issue of
>quality--Janice Walker and Todd Taylor's book from Columbia Univ. Press is
>simply going to outshine _Online_--there is also the issue of how baldly
>Harnack and Kleppinger (H&K) stole from Walker's earlier work, both as it
>appears in published form (in, for example, a Scott, Foresman handbook) and
>from Janice's website, which has been of tremendous use as a good example
>of citation style.
>
>H&K, I repeat, simply copied Walker, making some cosmetic changes (for
>example, using <> to surround the citation) and in some cases not even
>changing the content of the citation.  They did this without even bothering
>to *cite* Walker in the first edition of _Online_.  The second edition at
>least acknowledges Walker's influence--though not adequately, since by all
>rights the royalties H&K have been collecting should belong to Walker.  But
>even that acknowledgement came only after H&K's hand had been called in a
>series of messagss on ACW-L, a listproc that focuses on computers and
>writing.
>
>I think this is particularly offensive, since H&K's theft has brought them
>professional credit and actual profit, as other texts have incorporated
>H&K's work into handbooks, etc.  Several of St. Martin's other texts
>contain this plagiarized material, and I've noticed it cropping up in books
>by other publishers as well.
>
>I hate for this message to get any longer, but lest you think I'm making
>this up, here is some of the evidence:
>
>Basically, anyone can lay out the original version of Walker's style sheet (as
>published in the _Scott, Foresman Handbook_) beside the version of H&K's
>work as published in _The Everyday Writer_ and compare them.  The
>similarities go beyond merely startling.  Here are a couple of the starker
>liftings.
>
>We can begin with the Loren Burka citation "lifted" from Walker's work in
>the Scott, Foresman handbook (which is, of course, copyrighted) on p. 309,
>on p.
>310 the Quittner example for the FTP site, plus the two Seabrook examples
>(Listserv messages), were also Walker's.  H&K use those in their APA
>samples on p.344, and p. 346, in addition to the ones on 309 & 310.
>
>In addition, the *very* close formats seem enough to raise
>concerns, and to suggest that someone who looked further might well find
>more examples.  In other words, there are "look and feel" issues, but there
>are also direct copyings involved.  Even when the
>examples differ, the text in which the examples are couched is too close to
>Walker's for comfort.
>
>I have to say that I'm puzzled over the fact that Harnack recognized the need
>to cite Walker's work in his _Kairos_ article on electronic citation
>(which is a good piece), but felt no need to do so in two commercially
>published works (_Online_ and _Everyday Writer_).
>
>Folks, these are, to me, serious problems.  I want to suggest that we
>simply stop using H&K--which will be easy, since the Walker/Taylor book
>will be an improvement.  I also think something ought to be done about H&K,
>but that's not within my ability.
>
>I'm sorry to go on this long, and doubly sorry to have to introduce this
>kind of sordidness to the list.  But the longer I looked at the choice
>between Walker/Taylor and H&K, the more I felt that this just had to be
>aired.
>Bill
>
>>Folks--
>>
>>When Todd Taylor wrote:
>>
>>>But there continue to be problems with MLA's guidelines on these issues.
>>>The online update at the URL Bill provided, while an improvement on
>>>the 4th edition, remains shortsighted.
>>>
>>>Many folks, especially in composition, are using Janice Walker's style
>>>sheet instead.  It's at:
>>>
>>>     http://www.cas.usf.edu/english/walker/mla.html
>>
>>He was right as well being overly modest.
>>
>>Todd and Janice are the authors of a soon to be published book by
>>Columbia University Press which deals with all the issues of electronic
>>style.
>>
>>Barry Maid
>>bmmaid@ualr.edu
>
>Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
>WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
>Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
>FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
>                http://www.wsu.edu/~bcondon/
>
Carrie Shively Leverenz
Director, Reading/Writing Center
Florida State University
Tallahassee, FL 32306-1036
(904)644-5157
cleveren@garnet.acns.fsu.edu
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Carrie,
        As a practical matter, we'll do what the journals (both and
electronic and print) and publishers require us to do.  If the house style
is MLA, then we'll have to use that, just as we would if it were APA, or
Chicago.  If a journal adopts Janice's guidelines, then the writer will
need to submit in that format.
        As for teaching?  Depends upon how a writing class is situated in
a department and what purpose it serves in the college overall.  I know
there will be colleagues who would prefer to use what Janice and Todd
recommend, but book adaptations, portfolio exam requirements, and other
teachers in the department who will be expecting the course to prepare
students for writing in later years, might insist on staying with official
MLA or official APA.
        I don't know how Janice and Todd have framed their
recommendations, but I wonder if, as APA and MLA (Chicago's going to take
a while because they base their recommendations on the International
Standards Organization) come out with official versions on online citation
formats, Janice and Todd have had to drop the terms 'MLA' and 'APA' from
their descriptions of their styles?  Would, in other words, those
organizations object to any linking of their initials and names with the
recommendations Janice and Todd have made?
        Janice and Todd?  Are you using the term ACW (Alliance for
Computers and Writing), or how are you framing your recommendations
vis-a-vis the identifiers 'MLA' and 'APA'?
        That is, if people are going to have a choice, would it be best
to make it a clear choice, and one included in handbooks and
text books *along side* MLA, Chicago, CBE, and APA (the four I see handled
most often).
        My guess would be, as a way to gain wider acceptance and use, that
calling the style ACW or something along those lines, and offering it as
another style altogether and not a variation of MLA/APA would be the way
to go.  That would mean also *not* having a variation as MLA, another as
APA, another as Chicago, but just one *way,* clean, simple, and able to
cover all online exegencies and forms.
        For this to work, for an ACW style to emerge, would the ACW--such
as it is, and I'm not sure of its health or status as an
organization--need to form a standing committee (the way APA and MLA do)
to over see the yearly revisions and fine tunings that will likely be
needed?
 
Nick Carbone, Writing Instructor
Marlboro College
Marlboro, VT 05344
nickc@marlboro.edu, but coming to you via nickc@english.umass.edu
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Dear folks:
 
I am in the process of designing an assessment process for our freshman
writing program.  One of the instruments which our administration prizes
is the student survey.  I was wondering if anybody has any experience
developing or using such end-of-semester surveys in writing classes as an
assessment (not teacher evaluation) instrument.  Is there any literature
on this subject?  I was also wondering if anyone has any experience
checking out such surveys, i. e., seeing if the students' estimation of
the course's success or failure is substantiated by any assessment of
the actual writing produced in the class--or in other courses thereafter.
 
Any help would be appreciated.
 
Sincerely,
 
John D. Schaeffer
Northern Ill. U.
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This is a request for information for any WPA's from community colleges on
this list-- Do you have a formal job description for your current position?
And if that is easily accessible, would you be so kind as to send this to
me off the list?
 
I teach in a rapidly-growing community college in northwestern New Mexico.
Last year, our division director and I had negotiated a job description to
create a writing program director position in our institution.  That
administrator left his job last summer and you might well imagine what
happened to that only partially-negotiated position.  With a minimum of
whining and complaining, allow me to say I've had a frustrating year.
 
What I would like to do now is find job descriptions for equivalent
positions in other institutions and submit these to my new division
director for his consideration.
 
Thank you if you can help!
 
Vicki Holmsten
holmsten@sjc.cc.nm.us
San Juan College
Farmington, New Mexico
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> On Fri, 6 Mar 1998, Vicki Holmsten wrote:
>
> What I would like to do now is find job descriptions for equivalent
> positions in other institutions and submit these to my new division
> director for his consideration.
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
Vicki,
      This response is somewhat tangential to your question.  We run an
outcomes-based fyc program with a holistically scored barrier essay at its
tail end.  So, rather than a composition director, we employee three
testing coordinators (we're a three-campus institution). My new dean has
just asked me to define the position; the description is below.  Since we
_are_ a community college, the testing coordinators are required to teach
12 credits while carrying out these duties.
 
   WHAT THE ENGLISH TESTING COORDINATOR ACTUALLY DOES: A Brief Overview
 
                             IN GENERAL
 
In general, this position involves making the mandated Montgomery College
English Competency (EN101 barrier) Test accomplishable by the English
faculty, and understandable by and acceptable to the student body and the
general faculty at Montgomery College.  To make this possible, the
Germantown Campus Competency Test Coordinator:
 
1.Acts as liaison with the Chair, with the Dean, and with the College
   Competency Director.
2.Listens to faculty input at English Department meetings and responds
   judiciously to suggestions.
3.Acts as point person (initial intermediary) for student/faculty concerns
   and complaints.
4.Attends necessary college-wide competency meetings.
5.Prepares all necessary correspondence.
 
                        PUBLICITY FOR THE TEST
 
1.Produces materials describing the test to interested students, part-time
   faculty, and outsiders, and ensures their distribution on campus to
   those  affected parties.
2.Produces communiques as well as individual memos that facilitate and
   explain each part of the process.
3.Notifies handicapped and disabilities counselors of test dates for
   appropriate testing adjustments.
4.Maintains contact with other campuses vis-a-vis the Competency Test.
5.Writes, maintains, distributes, and updates Competency Test information
   pamphlets and other infirmative materials for students and faculty.
   Keeps track of this and other off-campus printing done for the Test.
6.Has knowledge of appropriate computer applications for spread-sheet,
   word-processing, and presentations.
 
                       ORGANIZING THE ACTUAL TEST
 
1.Coordinates, manages, prints, and stores testing materials on campus.
   Purchases materials when necessary.
2.Works with Facilities office to reserve space for the test and to
   arrange for furniture and equipment setups.
3.Schedules Test dates and alternate test dates.  Also schedules alternate
   locations for learning disabled and handicapped students and makes sure
   they are proctored.
4.Disseminates test information to faculty, students and to the
   community through the Speakers' Bureau.
5.Edits, prints, sorts, and provides Competency Test prompts to faculty
   for the Test, and edits and prints the Makeup and the Retake tests.
6.Adjusts personal schedule so that a twelve hour block of time is
   available over several days for the Retake.
 
                     ORGANIZING GRADING SESSIONS
 
1.Coordinates faculty grading sessions, reserves space, and directs the
   grading process.
2.Keeps track of grading rubric changes within the college as well as
   variations on separate  campuses.
3.Coordinates swap grading and swap graders between campuses.
 
                        ORGANIZATION OF APPEALS
 
1.Designs appeals process to fit the resources, the personnel, and the
   conditions of the campus.
2.Directs  appeals process  inside the  designed procedure.
3.Assigns readers for appeals.
4.Informs the Dean, the Chair, and the College (English testing) Director
   of critical procedures and changes.
5.Assists appealing students and instructors when necessary.
 
                          KEEPING STATISTICS
1.Maintains statistics on testing that correlate with the other campuses
   of the college.
2.Maintains data that will allow the  progress of the Test to be monitored
   in detail.
3.Interchanges data banks with other campuses when necessary.
4.Receives and processes outside data that will assist in keeping Test's
   mission centered in relation to the success rate at other campuses.
 
                        MISCELLANEOUS QUALITIES
 
1.Keeps up with current literature in holistic writing assessment.
2.Follows professional growth and development in the field of holistic
   writing assessment.
3.Cultivates and maintains personal qualities that have already been
   identified as crucial to the operation of the testing program:
   patience, industriousness, good judgment, strong mettle, and
   malleability.
 
 
    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
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Hello,
The specifics on the annual WPA Breakfast at CCCC can be found below.
It's a great breakfast, with real food, and excellent company!  And we do
really, really need your reservations so that we have the right amount of
food for all.
Wearing yet another hat,
Gail
(with apologies for x-posting)
______________________________________________________________________________
Gail Stygall <stygall@u.washington.edu>              (206) 543-2190
Director, Expository Writing Program
Editor, _CCCC Bibliography of Composition and Rhetoric_
English, Box 354330, University of Washington, Seattle WA 98195-4330
______________________________________________________________________________
 
 
You are cordially invited to the
 
1998 WPA Breakfast
at CCCC in Chicago
 
Thursday, April 2, 7-8:30 a.m.
 
On the 11th Floor, The DePaul Center
1 East Jackson Boulevard
 
 
      Please join us for good company, good food (including French
toast, eggs, muffins, bagels, juices, fruits and coffee), and the
announcements and presentations you've come to expect--of upcoming
events (including the summer conference), of the work-to-date from
last year's research award winners, and of the winners of this
year's awards.
 
Cost for Faculty:   $15.
Cost for Students:   10.
 
 
     Please complete and return the form by March 25, to
 
     WPA Breakfast
     Kathleen Yancey
     English Department
     UNC Charlotte
     Charlotte, NC 28223
 
*****
 
Yes, I am attending the WPA Breakfast:
 
 
____ My check for $15., made out to WPA, is enclosed.
 
____ I'm a graduate student, so my check for $10. is enclosed.
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************************************************************************
                                INVITATION
                        1998 C-FEST MEETING SERIES
                               at LINGUA MOO
                                   ***
 
                      Thursday, March 12, 7-8pm CST
 
                  "Issues in the State of the Profession"
 
          Discussion this week is on "Disciplinary Politics and Rhet/Comp"
                        Facilitated by D.Diane Davis
                    In the C-FEST Forum at LINGUA MOO
 
                  [telnet to: lingua.utdallas.edu 8888]
                                   or
                    [WWW: http://lingua.utdallas.edu]
                 (Instructions for logging on are below)
*************************************************************************
Last week we discussed the CCCC with Cindy Selfe and others, looking at
ways
the conference can better meet the needs of individuals and the fields we
all
represent. Cindy has already taken action to forward our ideas to Victor
Villanueva and other CCCC staff. This week we want to discuss how we can
better navigate the turbulent waters of disciplinary politics and raise
the
image of Rhetoric and Composition and the CCCC itself.
 
Schedule of future C-FEST meetings:
 
Wed -- 3/18 -- 7pm CST -- "The Job Search Process" Facilitated by Eric
Crump
                          and Michael Day
Thu -- 3/26 -- 7pm CST
******************************
From original announcement of C-FEST 1998 Series:
 
"First, we are calling for an open forum on the "state of the
profession," namely, in terms of the job market and the unprecedented
numbers of applicants for unprecedented types of jobs. During this series
of C-FEST meetings we would like to ponder the state of the academic job
market, the state of graduate programs, the state of institutional
budgets, and the state of our professional organizations (CCCC, NCTE,
MLA, NWCA). Second, in order to make our meetings as productive as
possible, we would like to address these issues in the form of
resolutions by the end of this series. Our goals are for C-FEST
resolutions to become policy, to form networks, to find bridges between
academic jobs and the private sector, to found clearinghouses for
positions, to address the problems of academic couples, and all to better
serve our graduate students and each other."
 
Here's how to get to Lingua MOO:
 
1.  Telnet to:  Lingua.utdallas.edu 8888
2.  Log on as a guest if you do not have a character at Lingua.
        (at Lingua welcome screen type: connect guest firstname)
3.  Type '@go C-FEST' to get to the forum room.
4.  Read the instructions in the room description about where to sit and
how
    to talk. There are 2 couches to sit on. You may talk at your couch
and only those on                         that couch may hear you, or if
you wish to address the entire group, type SU (for
    'speak up') and your text.
5.  To quit the MOO, type @quit.
 
As in the past, we need volunteers (2 per meeting) to facilitate the
discussions. If you would like to volunteer for any of the, please
contact Cynthia at 'cynthiah@utdallas.edu'. Otherwise, all YOU have to do
is show up and enter the discussions! Each C-FEST meeting will be
recorded and archived at Lingua MOO in the C-FEST Forum.
 
Cheers,
 
Cynthia and Jan
 
 
 
_____cynthiah@utdallas.edu______
_____http://wwwpub.utdallas.edu/~cynthiah/_____
_____Lingua MOO_____http://lingua.utdallas.edu______
University of Texas at Dallas, School of Arts & Humanities
PO Box 830688-Mail Station JO 31, Richardson, Tx 75083
Tel: 972-883-6340 - Fax: 972-883-2989
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Date:         Sat, 7 Mar 1998 12:09:42 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bob Schwegler <RSCHWEG@URIACC.URI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: MLA Documentation (and intellectual property)
In-Reply-To:  Message of Fri, 6 Mar 1998 08:33:15 -0700 from
              <cleverenz@ENGLISH.FSU.EDU>
 
I know there are several handbook authors on the list, and I suspect we have
all been reading the discussion of MLA style with special interest--and that
we have appreciated and sympathized with Bob Connors's post on the use of
Janice Walker's examples.  I think it will be interesting to see what decisions
the handbook authors make on documentation in upcoming editions and to see
whether these decisions further or begin to undermine the MLA hegemony.
MLA has made some odd and inconsistent choices in documentation in the past,
and it will be interesting to see if their new attempts are more useful and
consistent.  I suppose the most irritating thing MLA did in the last edition of
the student handbook was to move to single spacing after periods without
offering an explanation.  The explanation currently available on the website
is presented in an indirect fashion, as if the authors of this supposedly
authoritative guide are afraid of the criticism they might face in exercising
their authority--at least that's how it looks to me.
Bob Schwegler
College Writing Program
University of Rhode Island
RSCHWEG@URIACC.URI.EDU
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Date:         Sat, 7 Mar 1998 14:17:45 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Nick Carbone <nickc@ENGLISH.UMASS.EDU>
Subject:      Single space after period
In-Reply-To:  <980307.121649.EST.RSCHWEG@URIACC.URI.EDU>
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Bob wrote, in part:
 
I suppose the most irritating thing MLA did in the last edition of
the student handbook was to move to single spacing after periods without
offering an explanation.
 
 
That move is one of the effects of electronic text handling. Because word
processors offer propotional fonts, it's easier for publishers to manage
layout now with only one space after a period. In fact, it's preferred
with proportional fonts. The two spaces after a period rule came from
using the fixed fonts found on typewriters. However, according to one
search I turned up on this, some European countries (France, was
mentioned) still prefer two spaces after a period. I don't know what the
MLA said on this, but it shouldn't have been hard to explain.
 
 
 
Nick Carbone, Writing Instructor
Marlboro College
Marlboro, VT 05344
nickc@marlboro.edu, but coming to you via nickc@english.umass.edu
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kate Latterell <cgl@TTACS.TTU.EDU>
Subject:      Visiting Assist. Professorships
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Below is an announcement regarding three visiting assistant professorships
for the 1998-99 school year at Texas Tech University. Please forward this
announcement to help us spread the word.
 
Two of these positions are for specialists in rhetoric/composition and/or
technical communication. These two visiting assistant professors will join
a rhetoric group of 7 tenure and tenure-track faculty who work in
undergraduate, masters, and doctoral programs in Technical Communication
and Rhetoric as well as English, Rhetoric. Among other things, the writing
programs at Texas Tech oversee four computer classrooms (dedicated for
English classes), and are currently developing a technology integrated
standard curriculum for the first-year composition program as well as
distance learning initiatives for the masters in technical communication.
 
To learn more about the English dept, the computer-based writing
instruction project, or any of the advanced degree programs, visit our web
site:
 
http://english.ttu.edu/
 
 
Here's the official announcment:
>
>English:  Three visiting assistant professor positions for academic year
>1998-99. Non-renewable.  Load: three courses per semester.  For the first
>position we are looking for a Generalist in Literature; primary teaching
>responsibilities are in sophomore literature surveys.  For the second and
>third positions we are looking for Generalists in Technical
>Communications/Rhetoric and Composition.  Here the primary teaching
>responsibilities are in sophomore-level writing and junior-level report
>writing.  Ph.D. and successful teaching experience required.  Applications
>accepted until positions are filled, with priority given to those
>applications received by April 24, 1998.  Informal interviews at 4Cs for
>positions two and three.  Please send a letter of application,  curriculum
>vita, and dossier to: Dr. Madonne Miner, Department of English, Texas Tech
>University, Lubbock, TX  79409-3091.  AA/EEO.
>
>
>Madonne Miner
>Department of English
>Texas Tech University
>Lubbock, TX  79409
>
>e-mail: M.Miner@ttu.edu
>
 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
Catherine G. Latterell                           phone: (806) 742-2521
Associate Director of Composition                email: cgl@ttu.edu
Department of English                            fax:   (806) 742-0989
Box 43091                                        www: http://english.ttu.edu/
Texas Tech University
Lubbock, TX 79409-3091
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^du
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Date:         Sun, 8 Mar 1998 09:18:50 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         keith rhodes <krhodes@ASDE.COM>
Subject:      Re: RP and the internet and game over
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
On Mon, 02 Mar 1998 Doug Hesse wrote:
 
>>I really like Eric's question, though:  DO we simply publish to get tenure?
>>Or because we have something to say that's worth saying??
 
>Did my father work on the back of a garbage truck simply to earn a living,
>or was it work worth doing?  Well, yes, the folks in DeWitt, IA, were happy
>to have the trash taken away . . . . And to whom is the "worth
>saying" worth? If by publishing I get tenure, then in the most direct
>material way what I've said has had worth, certainly, for me.  These are
>complicated issues.
 
Or perhaps they are just messy issues.  Note that we don't have to ask "For
whom is having the trash taken away worth doing?"--and that the answer is
not "the folks who ride on the back of the truck."  Is there any sign that
those who hire us--to learn, plan curricula, advise, and teach--want us to
be good at playing a mere publication game?  Certainly not, at least
directly.  They're in a box, though; they don't really know how to evaluate
us, so they accept our assurances that publication is a good vehicle for
evaluating the qualities they really want.  If we don't believe that any
more, then we should let them know and just cut it out.  Nothing complicated
there.
 
Even so, can anyone be quite sure that scholarship, with all its flaws,
_doesn't_ still serve its evaluative role well?  Even if publication does
not always bring out our most cherished personal voice or serve the
immediate needs of the largest number of readers, this is not necessarily a
bad thing from the perspective of using publication for evaluation.
Perhaps, in that what we see is the influence of a professional elite over
what apprentices may publish, our lack of personal satisfaction in our
apprentice work (or lack of publication of the work we like, the other
alternative) might even be a good sign.  If so, then the extent to which
electronic publication escapes that system would be troublesome; and if not,
then the virtues of an alternate version of the same old thing are not
immediately evident.
 
He says, in the middle of yet another semester in which teaching and service
have completely crowded out getting back to any of those stalled research
projects, whether for straight or electronic publication.  In truth, most of
them don't interest me as much any more, which I suppose indicates my own
belief about the merits of publication as an evaluative method.  But it
might also be an indication of the role publication plays in weeding out
people who may not belong here (though whether the belonging is by merit or
sociability remains open, unless one uses a radical epistemicism to conflate
belongings).
 
Definitely either messy or complicated.
 
Keith Rhodes | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu (w) | krhodes@asde.com (h)
 
Rhetoric and Composition - "Discourse Communities Constructing Better
Realities for a Better Post-Today" (tm)
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Date:         Sun, 8 Mar 1998 13:46:08 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         shamilto@IUPUI.EDU
Subject:      WPA listserv questions (fwd)
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Dear WPA Colleagues: One of my graduate students is looking at
relationships between the demographic makeup of our students and the
theories and practices of our freshman composition course. She would like
to expand her research and place it in the wider context of practice
around the country, and so has asked me to post the following questions.
For those of you willing to take the time to reply, would you please reply
to Ginger directly at gsjohnso@iupui.edu.
 
Sharon J. Hamilton
Associate Dean for External Affairs
School of Liberal Arts
278-1839 (tel)  278-2525 (fax)
 
---------- Forwarded message ----------
Date: Fri, 6 Mar 1998 09:28:58 -0500 (EST)
From: gsjohnso@iupui.edu
To: shamilto@iupui.edu
Subject: WPA listserv questions
 
I am doing a project for a graduate seminar concerning the influence of
student demographics on curriculum planning.  I would appreciate any
comments on the following:
 
1. How does your program align itself theoretically?
 
2. Is that base of theory initiated by administration and research (from
the top down) or by the needs of your students (from the bottom up)?
 
3. What emphasis is placed on student demographics in planning freshman
composition curriculum?  In teaching and interpreting that curriculum?
 
4. Please note what sort of student population your institute primarily
has (particularly in terms of traditional, non-traditional, or a mix).
 
Thank you!
Ginger Johnson
Indiana University-Indianapolis
gsjohnso@iupui.edu
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Date:         Mon, 9 Mar 1998 08:02:59 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Rebecca Moore Howard, Director of Comp, TCU"
              <RHOWARD@GAMMA.IS.TCU.EDU>
Subject:      Lubbock apologies
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; CHARSET=US-ASCII
 
Sorry to re-post that ad to the list.  It was an accident;  I was *trying* to
send it to our graduate students, to alert them that these positions were open
here in Texas.
 
:) Becky Howard
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 9 Mar 1998 07:41:51 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         SUSAN TAYLOR <taylors@NEVADA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA listserv questions (fwd)
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.HPP.3.96.980308134023.2144D-100000@garnet.iupui.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Here's the information from UNLV:
>
> I am doing a project for a graduate seminar concerning the influence of
> student demographics on curriculum planning.  I would appreciate any
> comments on the following:
>
> 1. How does your program align itself theoretically?
>
We are currently in the process of defining our goals and missions for
the Writing Program at UNLV.  At the moment, we largely operate by
teaching modes with an underlying theoretical stance that appears to
reflect a Kinnevian sensibility with a tip of the hat to process
learning although process learning is supposed to be the primary theory
utilized. In the grad course that I teach, I try
very hard to offer the students a blend of theory per se, Berthoff, Elbow,
Bartholomae, Emig, Flowers and Hayes, Bizzell -- in other words,
I look at the three major schools outlined by Faigley in "Competing
Theories of Process" to offer the students a context so they can
understand, and then place themselves with some level of accuracy within
Composition theory.  Quite often what I try to teach them is interpreted
strictly as Expressivist since they don't quite understand the
complexities of neither Social Construction (a la Berlin primarily) nor of
the Cognitivists.  I only have a semester... Anyway, as long as the
teachers understand process theory and attempt to utilize it -- both
adjuncts and gtas -- I can rest easier at night.
easier at night.
 
> 2. Is that base of theory initiated by administration and research (from
> the top down) or by the needs of your students (from the bottom up)?
 
Both.  If administration (myself and the Comp committee) do not keep the
students in mind, and more importantly, LISTEN to them, then all the
theory, research, desire for coherence and so on will be for naught.  So,
I guess the based of theory is initiated somewhere in the middle in your
definition. At least I hope it is.
 
>
> 3. What emphasis is placed on student demographics in planning freshman
> composition curriculum?  In teaching and interpreting that curriculum?
>
None right now, but what a terrific idea!
 
 
> 4. Please note what sort of student population your institute primarily
> has (particularly in terms of traditional, non-traditional, or a mix).
 
We are a mix at the moment, although the demographics on traditional age
students is on the rise.  What is different here with the traditional age
students is that most of them work outside of university almost full-time.
 
> > Thank you!
> Ginger Johnson
> Indiana University-Indianapolis
> gsjohnso@iupui.edu
>
 
 
_________________________________________________________________________
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Director of Composition                 4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-4186                   PO Box 455018
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     LV, NV 89154-5011
 
        "When I dare to be powerful -- to use my strength in the service
         of my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether
         I am afraid."  --- Audre Lorde
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Date:         Mon, 9 Mar 1998 10:56:30 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Randall Popken <popken@TARLETON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: English department position
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
 
Professor Lyle:
 
Thanks for your inquiry.  It sounds like you might have the kind of
background that would fit our needs.
 
We have a position for an assistant professor, tenure track ($32,000).  The
primary teaching requirements (12 hours per term) for a linguist would
probably be from the following:  intro to linguistics (senior level),
grammars (junior level for ed majors), tech writing and/or first-year comp.
In addition, at least once a year there will be a graduate course.  We've
got two that will ultimately need to be covered:  one's a dialect course,
the other a history of the langauge.  (If someone has a different area of
specialization--e.g., sociolinguistics or psycholinguistics--a course in one
of those areas could substitute.)
 
Whatever else the candidate could teach would be a plus.
 
We're a small department (eight tenured or tenurable people) with several
partially retired folks.  We're part of the A&M System and have about 6200
students.  25 grad students in English.
 
Stephenville is extremely rural (15,000 people), but it's within 60 miles of
Ft. Worth, 100 of Dallas, 150 of Austin, 200 of San Antonio, 300 of Houston,
400 of Corpus Christi.  Texas is a fun place to live indeed.
 
I encourage you to apply if this sounds appealing in the least.  We're not
getting huge response to our tech writer/linguist ad (eight applicants with
two weeks remaining), so your chances are pretty good.
 
Call me (254.968.9037) or email if you've got anymore questions.
 
Best wishes,
 
 
Randy Popken
Director of the Writing Program
 
 
 
At 11:49 AM 3/5/98 -0800, you wrote:
>Dear Professor Popken,
>        I have heard through the grapevine that Tarleton State is still
>seeking to fill a position in technical writing and/or linguistics.  I
>recently completed a PhD in linguistics at University of Washington and am
>on the job market.  I also have a background in English (I earned my MA in
>English lit and have taught a couple of quarters in the English department
>at Western Washington U.).  I would like to learn more about the position
>at Tarleton State.  Is it possible for you to send me some further
>information or let me know where I can access it, e.g. on-line?  Thank you
>for your time and trouble,
>
>Yours,
>James Lyle
>
>----------------------------------------------------------------
>James Lyle                      Dept. of Linguistics, Box 354340
>lylejm@u.washington.edu         University of Washington
>                                Seattle, WA  98195
>----------------------------------------------------------------
>
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Date:         Mon, 9 Mar 1998 13:39:55 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Barbara Cambridge <bcambridge@AAHE.ORG>
Subject:      Re: Origins of Student Evaluations
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
Peter Seldin at Pace University is the leading expert on students
evaluating faculty.
____________________________
Barbara L. Cambridge
Director, AAHE Assessment Forum
One Dupont Circle, Suite 360
Washington, DC 20036
(202) 293-6440 ext. 29
FAX (202) 293-0073
bcambridge@aahe.org
 
 
>----------
>From:  Richard Miller[SMTP:rimiller@RCI.RUTGERS.EDU]
>Sent:  Wednesday, March 04, 1998 2:21 PM
>To:    WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
>Subject:       Origins of Student Evaluations
>
>I'm hoping one of the many experts out there on testing and evaluations will
>help me track down some evidence regarding the origins of student
>evaluations.
>
>First, some context. My department has convened a series of discussions
>concerning "The Future of English." For the first meeting, we read a packet
>that included Mark Edmundson's essay from the September Harper's regarding
>the
>author's contempt for his students and for the levelling powers of consumer
>culture. At one point, Edmundson discusses the way that student evaluations
>control what a teacher can do or say in the classroom. As far as he is
>concerned, the evaluations themselves contribute to transforming the teacher
>into the entertainer, compelling the teacher to keep things lite to keep
>those
>scores up.
>
>In the discussion that followed, there was some speculation as to the origins
>of student evaluations, including the suggestion that the evaluation process
>was something that students pushed for in the sixties. I don't know if this
>is
>folk history or not, but I'd like some advice about where to go to find out
>more about what made the evaluations a part of our working lives.
>
>Thanks,
>
>Richard Miller
>Associate Director of the Writing Program
>Rutgers University
>
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Date:         Mon, 9 Mar 1998 14:24:11 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Becky Rickly <becky.rickly@UMICH.EDU>
Subject:      New Software from Daedalus
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Please forgive any cross-postings.  I've played around with the software
below, and I've found it easy to use and something I'd encourage my
students to purchase.
 
===========================================================
 
For Immediate Release
 
2 March, 1998, Austin, Texas.  The Daedalus Group, Inc., an educational
software producer and technology consulting provider since 1988, has
released a new research tool, "BiblioCite Pro." Based on the popular
bibliography builder in its award-winning Daedalus Integrated Writing
Environment (DIWE), BiblioCite Pro helps users record, manage, and annotate
bibliographies, and automatically formats Works Cited and References pages
in the latest MLA or APA styles. The tool works seamlessly with Microsoft
Word, and includes an Annotation Assistant that helps writers use their
research to develop reports, reviews, summaries, evaluations, analyses, and
reflections.
 
"This is a terrific tool for anyone doing research," said Smith College
Director of Academic Computer Hugh Burns. "It makes the tedious entry of
citations much easier, and helps writers focus on their research and
writing instead of formatting."
 
As Daedalus CEO Locke Carter explains, "This tool is perfect for home use,
but priced at under $30 a copy, secondary schools and colleges will also
find it an excellent and affordable addition to libraries and learning
centers."
 
BiblioCite Pro for Macintosh is currently available, and a Windows version
will be out later this year. To purchase the program online or to receive
more information about this and other Daedalus products, visit the website
at http://bib.daedalus.com/, call (800) 879-2144, or fax inquires to (512)
452-5206.
 
 
<< end of forwarded material >>
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Linda Bergmann <bergmann@UMR.EDU>
Subject:      Engineers and writing at the C's
X-cc:         wcenter@ttacs6.ttu.edu
Mime-Version: 1.0
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Some time ago there was "talk" on the list about folks from engineering
schools and programs getting together at the C's.  After considerable
discussion off list--and some malingering-- I have this suggestion (the
result of discussions with Sharon Quiroz of IIT and Steven Youra of
Cornell). Let's try this:  everyone who is interested in such get-together
meet in the lobby bar on the first floor of the Palmer House, directly
across from hotel registration, at 3:30 on Thursday.  One or more of us
will have some sort of (primitive) sign, and of course you can squint for
our name tags.
 
A possible agenda for issues to discuss:
 
1) mediating between what engineering faculty (think they) want and what I
see as good writing pedagogy;
2) maintaining effective working relations with fellow English faculty (who
suspect I've sold out to the engineers, corporate whatevers...);
3)sustaining ongoing WAC relationships/courses; carrots
and sticks;
4)finding/using/developing useful instructional materials for various kinds
of  assignments and situations.
 
and other topics of interest.
 
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: How long to keep student evaluations
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.3.89.9803050557.B18106-0100000@post.cis.smu.edu>
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I'd hang on to them all, at least the favorable ones.  A couple of years
ago I needed to use them in a statewide competition for a teaching
award; luckily, I save everything, so I had thirty years of evidence.  One
comment I didn't use, but I treasure it: a hapless grad student wrote
about my research class, "Too many stuffs!!!"  From him, I took it to be
praise.  --Ed White
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
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John, in the course of an NIE research grant, our team developed just the
survey form you're looking for. The job of coming up with a reliable and
valid survey took forever, to my surprise--about a year all in all. It
turned out to be, if I remember correctly, 13 focused questions, a paring
down from very many more and carefully tested in various ways.  The form
is most readily available through ERIC in our final report: White, Edward
M. and Linda Polin, Research in Effective Teaching of Writing,
NIE-G-81-0011 and NIE-G-82-0024, 1986.  The document number is ED 275 007.
We gave an entire chapter to results of the student survey, including
issues you mention below. I'd be very pleased to see the survey form used,
after all that work (and all of your tax money) that went into it.
                                                        --Ed White
 
On Fri, 6 Mar 1998, John D Schaeffer wrote:
 
> Dear folks:
>
> I am in the process of designing an assessment process for our freshman
> writing program.  One of the instruments which our administration prizes
> is the student survey.  I was wondering if anybody has any experience
> developing or using such end-of-semester surveys in writing classes as an
> assessment (not teacher evaluation) instrument.  Is there any literature
> on this subject?  I was also wondering if anyone has any experience
> checking out such surveys, i. e., seeing if the students' estimation of
> the course's success or failure is substantiated by any assessment of
> the actual writing produced in the class--or in other courses thereafter.
>
> Any help would be appreciated.
>
> Sincerely,
>
> John D. Schaeffer
> Northern Ill. U.
>
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Date:         Mon, 9 Mar 1998 22:08:30 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mieke Koppen Tucker <mktucker@UBISHOPS.CA>
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> I've found a book that I should have read in grad school but didn't...
>
> _On Literacy_ by Robert Pattison (oxford u press, l982) is really getting
> me to confront my own understanding of literacy in some powerful ways
 
Absolutely my favourite book on the subject, especially his call for
all students to learn some Latin, read Shakespeare in his own words,
and still develop their own unique language.  Yeah, yeah, you've
heard me say this before.
 
Of course, I also like cantakerous John Honey.
 
Mieke
 
 
Mieke Koppen Tucker
Bishop's University
Lennoxville, Quebec, Canada
 
 
 
 
> Pattison uses history to show how meanings of literacy always needs
> context.  He argues that literacy is really a "consiousness" that
> synthesizes reading and writing skills with cultural and rhetorical
> direction, and stresses the way rhetoric is overlooked in a literacy
> connotation that too often stresses only reading and writing skills.
>
> Since Professor Pattison calls rhetoric, reading, and writing technologies
> of literacy, I'm also interested how computer technology increasingly
> seems to be part of our current understanding of literacy.
>
> Can more experienced readers of this text give me some guidance?  I think
> it's quite good and still don't know how I missed it in the 80's...
>
> will hochman
> director of writing
> u of southern colo
>
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Greetings,
 
I'm new to this list, and new to the world of writing program administrators (I
assume my post in the fall).  I'd appreciate any information on the Association
of WPA anyone could give me.
 
Thanks very much,
 
Scott Harshbarger, Hofstra University.
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X-To:         WPA-L@ASUACAD.INRE.ASU.EDU
In-Reply-To:  note of 03/10/98 06:30
 
Scott, there's the secret handshake, the blood oath, the quest, the mystical
initiation ritual, and the (gasp) journal, not to mention the annual
"gathering." Light the sacred bonfire, Theresa. Fresh meat!
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Another good book about literacy: Literacies of Power by Donaldo Macedo.
He discusses the role of literacy  in cultural reproduction and the
illiteracy of literacy/the literacy of stupidification.
 
Joe Schaaf
Ohio University
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David,
Very funny (I did laugh)   Everyone else is having a spring break, but you're
entertaining our "newbe" with a T-rush instead.  Poor fellow.
 
Scott,
 
WPAs are not quite as carnivorous as Mr. Schwalm's language suggests.  WPAs are
actually kind, nurturing, gentlefolk who work selflessly, and even tearfully
through some of the most personally rewarding administrative crises imaginable.
True, departments often exploit us, but ours is a higher calling--we care.   No.
You don't have to have hairy arms to be a WPA. Yes. Women can be WPAs too.  See,
Theresa, for example, as noted in David's entertaining reply.
 
Welcome.
 
ddew@ou.edu
 
David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> Scott, there's the secret handshake, the blood oath, the quest, the mystical
> initiation ritual, and the (gasp) journal, not to mention the annual
> "gathering." Light the sacred bonfire, Theresa. Fresh meat!
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Debra--
 
>WPAs are
>actually kind, nurturing, gentlefolk who work selflessly, and even tearfully
>through some of the most personally rewarding administrative crises
>imaginable.
 
Clearly, we've never met.
 
Barry Maid
bmmaid@ualr.edu
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David Schwalm is the keeper of the secret handshake--and we have the mystic
initiation at the WPA breakfast.  For more info on membership and how to
join, email Robert Johnson (WPA Treasurer) at brjohns@miamiu.acs.muohio.edu.
 
For signing up for the breakfast, which is a GREAT way to see who we are
and what a great supportive network we offer, enclose a check for $15 to
Kathleen Yancey, (WPA Breakfast), English Dept, UNC Charlotte, Charlotte NC
28223.  Breakfast is Thursday, 2 April, 7-8:30 a.m. on the 11th floor, The
DePaul Center, 1 East Jackson Blvd (easy walking from the Palmer House),
 
I'm posting this to the whole list so others might want to join and/or sign
up for the breakfast--sign up for breakfast by 25 March please.
 
At 08:21 AM 3/10/98 -0400, you wrote:
>Greetings,
>
>I'm new to this list, and new to the world of writing program
administrators (I
>assume my post in the fall).  I'd appreciate any information on the
Association
>of WPA anyone could give me.
>
>Thanks very much,
>
>Scott Harshbarger, Hofstra University.
>
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Nick is right--we'll do what editors and publishers require us to do.
And, as we all know, most editors and publishers find it easiest to simply
require one of the major styles.  Since most works cited lists will
continue to include both print as well as electronic sources, this will
probably mean it will be easiest to require one style throughout--usually
MLA or APA or Chicago.
 
I think, actually, that is the beauty of MY style (of COURSE I'd say
this, right?--but read on):
 
The Walker/ACW style is now known as COS (or Columbia Online Style),
although I would hope that the ACW will continue to endorse it.  In our
upcoming book, Todd Taylor and I are presenting an approach to citation of
electronic sources that makes it easy to adapt COS to ANY style
necessitated by editors, simply by translating the unique elements of a
citation (i.e., author, Title of article, Title of Complete Work,
publication information, etc.).  We explain how to translate these
elements in our upcoming book, and provide many specific examples for both
humanities and scientific styles (rather than continuing to name MLA and
APA).  Thus, as Nick proposes, COS offers one way to cover all forms.
And the book will offer examples for more different types of electronic
sources than any style I have seen.
 
I think Nick's proposal that ACW form a standing committee to review
citation of electronic sources makes MUCHO sense--we are the ones actually
writing and using online sources and teaching our students to use (and
cite) them.  Can we really sit back and allow these decisions to be made
by people who do not have the experience working with these types of
sources?
 
1998, Nick Carbone wrote:
 
> Carrie,
>         As a practical matter, we'll do what the journals (both and
> electronic and print) and publishers require us to do.  If the house style
> is MLA, then we'll have to use that, just as we would if it were APA, or
> Chicago.  If a journal adopts Janice's guidelines, then the writer will
> need to submit in that format.
>         As for teaching?  Depends upon how a writing class is situated in
> a department and what purpose it serves in the college overall.  I know
> there will be colleagues who would prefer to use what Janice and Todd
> recommend, but book adaptations, portfolio exam requirements, and other
> teachers in the department who will be expecting the course to prepare
> students for writing in later years, might insist on staying with official
> MLA or official APA.
>         I don't know how Janice and Todd have framed their
> recommendations, but I wonder if, as APA and MLA (Chicago's going to take
> a while because they base their recommendations on the International
> Standards Organization) come out with official versions on online citation
> formats, Janice and Todd have had to drop the terms 'MLA' and 'APA' from
> their descriptions of their styles?  Would, in other words, those
> organizations object to any linking of their initials and names with the
> recommendations Janice and Todd have made?
>         Janice and Todd?  Are you using the term ACW (Alliance for
> Computers and Writing), or how are you framing your recommendations
> vis-a-vis the identifiers 'MLA' and 'APA'?
>         That is, if people are going to have a choice, would it be best
> to make it a clear choice, and one included in handbooks and
> text books *along side* MLA, Chicago, CBE, and APA (the four I see handled
> most often).
>         My guess would be, as a way to gain wider acceptance and use, that
> calling the style ACW or something along those lines, and offering it as
> another style altogether and not a variation of MLA/APA would be the way
> to go.  That would mean also *not* having a variation as MLA, another as
> APA, another as Chicago, but just one *way,* clean, simple, and able to
> cover all online exegencies and forms.
>         For this to work, for an ACW style to emerge, would the ACW--such
> as it is, and I'm not sure of its health or status as an
> organization--need to form a standing committee (the way APA and MLA do)
> to over see the yearly revisions and fine tunings that will likely be
> needed?
>
> Nick Carbone, Writing Instructor
> Marlboro College
> Marlboro, VT 05344
> nickc@marlboro.edu, but coming to you via nickc@english.umass.edu
>
 
******************************************************************************
Janice R. Walker, Dept. of English         Email jwalker@chuma.cas.usf.edu
University of South Florida                (813) 974-2421
Tampa, FL  33620                           (813) 974-2270 (Fax)
            http://www.cas.usf.edu/english/walker/janice.html
 "THE TROUBLE WITH THE RAT RACE IS THAT EVEN IF YOU WIN, YOU'RE STILL A RAT."
                                                --Lily Tomlin
******************************************************************************
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I am in the middle of working on my Master's thesis on computer
conferencing in the composition classroom. I was wondering if anyone
might know of some good articles out there on instructor intervention in
computer conferencing. Any suggestions? Thanks for your help.
 
Meghan S.McKendry
Ohio University
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Please post this one-year temporary position.
Les Perelman
 
Temporary Lecturer  --  1 year
(August 1998 to June 1999)
 
Technical & Professional Communication
 
Program in Writing and Humanistic Studies
The Writing Initiative
Massachusetts Institute of Technology
 
 
Duties:
Under supervision of the Head of the Program in
Writing and Humanistic Studies and the Co-Director
of the Writing Initiative, will assist in
developing new and effective models for integrating
instruction and practice in writing and speaking into
technical and scientific classes.
Will collaborate with science and engineering faculty
in developing instructional materials, presentations,
mini-classes, and individual and small-group tutorials,
and will actively participate in these activities.
Teaching load of three classes (or their equivalent) each term.
 
 
Qualifications:
Candidates should combine knowledge of science and technology
with experience in writing, editing, or the teaching of writing.
 
 
Send letter of application and curriculum vitae to:
Technical Communication Lecturer Search
Program in Writing and Humanistic Studies
c/o Dean Leslie C. Perelman
Room 7-103
Massachusetts Institute of Technology
 
Application deadline: March 29, 1998
 
No EMail applications please.
 
Leslie C. Perelman
Associate Dean, Office of the Dean of Students and Undergraduate Education
Director of the Writing Requirement
Co-Director, The Writing Initiative
Room 7-103
Massachusetts Institute of Technology
77 Massachusetts Ave.
Cambridge, MA 02139
 
Phone:  (617) 253-3039
FAX:    (617) 253-0055
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Please post this one-year temporary position.
Les Perelman
 
Temporary Lecturer  --  1 year
(August 1998 to June 1999)
 
Technical & Professional Communication
 
Program in Writing and Humanistic Studies
The Writing Initiative
Massachusetts Institute of Technology
 
 
Duties:
Under supervision of the Head of the Program in
Writing and Humanistic Studies and the Co-Director
of the Writing Initiative, will assist in
developing new and effective models for integrating
instruction and practice in writing and speaking into
technical and scientific classes.
Will collaborate with science and engineering faculty
in developing instructional materials, presentations,
mini-classes, and individual and small-group tutorials,
and will actively participate in these activities.
Teaching load of three classes (or their equivalent) each term.
 
 
Qualifications:
Candidates should combine knowledge of science and technology
with experience in writing, editing, or the teaching of writing.
 
 
Send letter of application and curriculum vitae to:
Technical Communication Lecturer Search
Program in Writing and Humanistic Studies
c/o Dean Leslie C. Perelman
Room 7-103
Massachusetts Institute of Technology
77 Massachusetts Avenue
Cambridge, MA 02139
 
Application deadline: March 29, 1998
 
No EMail applications please.
 
Leslie C. Perelman
Associate Dean, Office of the Dean of Students and Undergraduate Education
Director of the Writing Requirement
Co-Director, The Writing Initiative
Room 7-103
Massachusetts Institute of Technology
77 Massachusetts Ave.
Cambridge, MA 02139
 
Phone:  (617) 253-3039
FAX:    (617) 253-0055
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I apologize if this topic has appeared on the list recently, but I am trying
to marshall some evidence rather urgently about excused absence policies at
other schools.  Besides, it seems as if there is a pre-CCCC list lull.
 
Currently, our university does not recognize any student absence from class
as excused (our program allows upto three absences per semester before grade
penalties occur or an administrative drop may be used).  Our faulty senate,
in its inestimable wisdom, is proposing that we allow students who represent
the university in any way whatsoever (athletes, band, conferences), have a
doctor's note, or are engaged in research for other classes (this last
option coming from our Assoc. Grad. Dean of all people) be excused--meaning
that the student may not be penalized for missing class and must be allowed
to make up all assigned work.
 
I have several concerns and questions:
 
1) how does a student make up work in a writing classroom where a great deal
of discussion, group work, peer critique, and inclass writing occurs?
 
2) how "fair" is this policy toward the instructor and the other students in
the class?
 
3) does this mean the instructors will now need to
validate/police/discriminate among a variety of absence excuses and
therefore open the door for even more interventions/appeals on the part of
the WPA?
 
What are the policies at your school and what are your thoughts on the
impact of such policies on your writing program?
 
By the way, several of my colleagues here think I am overreacting and that
such policy will have only minor impact.
 
Stuart
 
 
"Question Celebrity"
    * * *
Stuart C. Brown
Writing Program Director &
Associate Department Head
Department of English, Box 3E
New Mexico State University
Las Cruces, NM 88003
(505) 646-2413
http://www.nmsu.edu/~english/
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Stuart--I am troubled by the attendance issue as well, but I favor a less
rigid policy in the end.  I am interested in reading the response to your
questions.  And I hope you don't mind that I've added a few of my own
(along with some arguments against rigid policies) in order to see what
the prevailing views may be.  This is not a direct challenge,
understand, but my attempts to (retrogress?) add a different perspective.
 
 
 
On Wed, 11 Mar 1998, Stuart C. Brown wrote:
>
> Currently, our university does not recognize any student absence from class
> as excused (our program allows upto three absences per semester before grade
> penalties occur or an administrative drop may be used).  Our faulty senate,
> in its inestimable wisdom, is proposing that we allow students who represent
> the university in any way whatsoever (athletes, band, conferences), have a
> doctor's note, or are engaged in research for other classes (this last
> option coming from our Assoc. Grad. Dean of all people) be excused--meaning
> that the student may not be penalized for missing class and must be allowed
> to make up all assigned work.
>
> I have several concerns and questions:
>
> 1) how does a student make up work in a writing classroom where a great deal
> of discussion, group work, peer critique, and inclass writing occurs?
 
It's unfortunate that students should have to miss classes designed as
workshops, however, I don't believe that it's impossible for them to
rejoin the class when their particular crisis has passed.  I believe that
we make far too much of the absence issue and offer far too little
understanding.  It's true that students will not always miss classes for
"excusable" reasons, but I have always found that by allowing for
the exigencies of human life (student life, no less) makes for
a greater rapport with students who are then, usually, more productive,
appreciative, and, well, pleasant.
This is likely to be an unpopular view, but I am interested in the
responses nonetheless.
>
> 2) how "fair" is this policy toward the instructor and the other students in
> the class?
 
What's "fair" in a classroom setting anyhow? (carrying the rebellion
further).  And, is it "fair" that someone should come down with a
debilitating illness in the first place?  Or a family crisis?  Or a case
of the simple blues?  Of course, we make our attempts to "approach"
fairness, as well we should.  Still, I wonder about how "fairness" should
figure into the attendance equation; it seems to simplistic an argument
to suggest that excusing one absense is "unfair" to others (which is
how the "fairness" issue is usually invoked in such discussions).
 
>
> 3) does this mean the instructors will now need to
> validate/police/discriminate among a variety of absence excuses and
> therefore open the door for even more interventions/appeals on the part of
> the WPA?
>
Here's the real problem--how to work effectively as an adminstrator when
real problems (or not so real ones) arise, causing students to miss
class?  I think it begs the question:  do we really believe that students
can't miss a class or two and find themselves unable to rejoin the group
and the work productively?  I believe that it sells them (students) short
to make this assumption.
 
 
> What are the policies at your school and what are your thoughts on the
> impact of such policies on your writing program?
>
 
The *strongly recommended* attendance policy at ASU (for the comp.
program) is:  if a student exceeds more than 6 (for a MWF class) or more
than 4 (for a T TH class) he or she will fail the course--excused or
unexcused are irrelevant.
 
> By the way, several of my colleagues here think I am overreacting and that
> such policy will have only minor impact.
>
> Stuart
>
 
It's good that you're troubled and asking, I believe.
 
 
>
> "Question Celebrity"
>     * * *
> Stuart C. Brown
> Writing Program Director &
> Associate Department Head
> Department of English, Box 3E
> New Mexico State University
> Las Cruces, NM 88003
> (505) 646-2413
> http://www.nmsu.edu/~english/
>
 
Bonnie Lenore Kyburz, Lecturer                  602-965-7756
Course coordinator, Advanced Comp               kyburz@asu.edu
Department of English                           http://www.public.asu.
Arizona State University                        edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
Tempe  AZ  85287
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I'm doing some research on MFA programs from a variety of angles, and
so far haven't been able to find much in the way of sources beyond
interviews.
 
I've heard that Wendy Bishop is the expert and I have some of her books
on recall at the library but haven't seen them yet.  (The titles didn't
give me the impression that the books would answer the following questions.)
 
I've also found some anecdotal accounts in the AWP Chronicle, but so
far I'm not very close to being able to answer the questions I have.
Below is a list of issues I'm interested in.  Can anyone here give me
any insight or point me in useful directions?
 
        - Basic statistics; how many MFA programs are there in the
          U.S.?  (To what degree do they exist in other countries?)
          How many students, faculty, applicants per year, accepted
          students per year, graduates per year are there?  What kind
          of faculty are there, tenure, adjunct, etc.?
 
        - Job market issues; to what degree are MFA programs seen as
          being professional certification?  What jobs are available?
          (I've seen articles in the Chronicle, but just anecdotal
          ones; have any formal studies been done?)
 
        - Academic/administrative politics; where do MFA programs fit
          in university departmental structures?  Are they always part
          of the English department?  How do MFA programs and students
          compare to literature students?  Do MFA students usually/always
          pay tuition?  How many assistantships are available?  In what?
          Has anyone looked at MFA students as composition instructors?
          How are MFA programs and students perceived in various
          universities in comparison to lit students, composition students,
          others?
 
        - Publishing and literature; how have MFA programs impacted the
          general world of literature and publishing?  Of the publishers
          who publish literary fiction or poetry, to what degree do they
          publish the works of people with MFAs?  Has this changed drastically
          over time?
 
        - Pedagogy; has there been an increase in pedagogical theory
          about teaching writing?  Has Iowa set the tone for what MFA programs
          should be or are there different approaches pioneered at other
          schools?  Is the workshop model standard everywhere?  If so, do
          schools have different ideas about what the workshop model is?
          Or are teaching models seen as being purely at the discretion
          of the individual teacher?  If so, do teachers share pedagogical
          theory and technique informally?  Are there any formal forums
          for sharing this knowledge?
 
Thank you very much,
 
Sigfried Gold
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Stuart,
 
Your question about excused absences strikes a chord with me, since I
teach at an institution that occasionally has a serious athletic
program.
 
I like to tell folks that some courses (e.g., art lessons, piano
lessons, speech lessons, shop lessons) require you to be there.
Others (e.g., math, or subjects that focus on factual material or
algorithmic skills), you can learn on your own--as long as you pass
the exams.  Writing is in category one.
 
We have no university policy on this, but in the composition program
we allow three cuts, no matter what the reason.  After that, students
are subject to penalties (though of course, individual instructors
are free to create whatever deals they consider appropriate to unusual
individual circumstances).
 
I do try to accommodate people with extra-curricular obligations by
helping them enroll in Tuesday/Thursday morning classes so they can
attend practices in the afternoon and travel on weekends. But beyond
this, I do not honor requests for more excused absences.
 
The matter came to a head once when a coach sent our instructors a
list of half a dozen players who needed to be excused excused from
6-10 classes.  I asked a coach (as if I were really serious about
it) if he would be willing to excuse a few of his players from half a
dozen practices so I could provide them with some tutoring they
needed. You can imagine his response:  practice is sacred, you gotta
be there, it's not the sort of thing you can make up on your own.
 
Hmmm, said I.  Then you understand my position entirely.
 
Sometimes folks get a little huffy about this, but I generally
respond by pointing out, as kindly as I can,  the availability of
summer school courses for students who are too busy to take classes
during the regular sessions.
 
Hope this helps.
--Jim Raymond
  University of Alabama
  JRaymond@English.as.ua.edu
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Stuart, your question actually goes to a rather serious question about the
roles of curriculum and co-curriculum in educating our students. Faculty tend
to think that courses are the main ingredient in a student's education. The
athletic departments can make legitimate claims for athletics. Student affairs
can argue that campus activities and leadership roles are equally important.
Strict attendance requirements is one way that faculty assert their claim,
and these requirements pose real problems for those who think their activities
are important aspects of a student's education, especially since faculty wield
the power of the grade which can make students ineligible for other
activities. At ASU, athletes in season present their instructors with a list
of the classes they must miss in order to compete. If the number of absenses
is too great (golf is the best example) for a particular course or pedagogy,
we advise them not to take that course during the season. At ASU West, I
developed a form requesting "excused absences" for student leaders who had to
miss class to go to national conferences or to testify at regents meetings or
the like. This is a tough situation, but I think it really does go back to the
fact that people in different parts of the university have different views of
what education consists of and they try to find ways to get a hearing for
their particular view. Faculty have edge in this game.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Stuart,
 
        Earlier Bonnie Kyburz addressed your absence policy question, and
I'd like to offer another opinion on absences from an instructor's point
of view at ASU.  Indeed, the teachers have a range of opinions and this
is why ASU simply has a "strongly recommended" policy.
        I agree with Bonnie that we need to question the rigidity of our
absence policy.  However, depending on your pedagogy, absences can become
a very serious issue.  For instance, in my classes, the students are
constantly working in groups--not simply doing busy work, but rather
working on major collaborative projects and presentations.  When a
student misses a class regardless of the reason, that group is
indubitably affected.  Every single group member testifies to this.  And
although we (both the instructor and group members) may completely
understand the reason for the absence, it doesn't change the fact that
the group's performance will be affected.
        For this reason, I work very closely with my students, asking
them to inform me way ahead of time (if possible) when they will be
absent so that we can work out an amiable solution so that the group
won't be affected (getting some of the work done a head of time, etc.).
However, I am still faced with the issue of excessive absences.  We can
usually work some thing out from time to time, but when the absences are
repetitive, not only is it exhausting on me as an instructor, but on the
group.  Thus, I still adhere to ASU's "strongly recommended" attendance
policy, and inform students that they should take the composition course
during their off season if they feel that other obligations will affect
their perfomance in my class or cause them to exceed the maximum absences
allowed.
 
        That said, I think that it is always interesting to explore the
other reasons why absence policies become enforced at universities; the
policies are always political as well as pedagogical (not to suggest that
the two are separate). The policies and struggles to resist them say a
lot about who holds power and why.
 
 
_____________________________________________________________________________
 
Tiffany L. Winman                       Phone: (602) 965-9698
Arizona State University                Fax: (602) 965-3451
Department of English                   E-mail: tiffany@asu.edu
Office: LL B538                         http://www.public.asu.edu/~tiffany
_____________________________________________________________________________
 
 
On Wed, 11 Mar 1998 kyburz@asu.edu wrote:
 
> Stuart--I am troubled by the attendance issue as well, but I favor a less
> rigid policy in the end.  I am interested in reading the response to your
> questions.  And I hope you don't mind that I've added a few of my own
> (along with some arguments against rigid policies) in order to see what
> the prevailing views may be.  This is not a direct challenge,
> understand, but my attempts to (retrogress?) add a different perspective.
>
>
>
> On Wed, 11 Mar 1998, Stuart C. Brown wrote:
> >
> > Currently, our university does not recognize any student absence from class
> > as excused (our program allows upto three absences per semester before grade
> > penalties occur or an administrative drop may be used).  Our faulty senate,
> > in its inestimable wisdom, is proposing that we allow students who represent
> > the university in any way whatsoever (athletes, band, conferences), have a
> > doctor's note, or are engaged in research for other classes (this last
> > option coming from our Assoc. Grad. Dean of all people) be excused--meaning
> > that the student may not be penalized for missing class and must be allowed
> > to make up all assigned work.
> >
> > I have several concerns and questions:
> >
> > 1) how does a student make up work in a writing classroom where a great deal
> > of discussion, group work, peer critique, and inclass writing occurs?
>
> It's unfortunate that students should have to miss classes designed as
> workshops, however, I don't believe that it's impossible for them to
> rejoin the class when their particular crisis has passed.  I believe that
> we make far too much of the absence issue and offer far too little
> understanding.  It's true that students will not always miss classes for
> "excusable" reasons, but I have always found that by allowing for
> the exigencies of human life (student life, no less) makes for
> a greater rapport with students who are then, usually, more productive,
> appreciative, and, well, pleasant.
> This is likely to be an unpopular view, but I am interested in the
> responses nonetheless.
> >
> > 2) how "fair" is this policy toward the instructor and the other students in
> > the class?
>
> What's "fair" in a classroom setting anyhow? (carrying the rebellion
> further).  And, is it "fair" that someone should come down with a
> debilitating illness in the first place?  Or a family crisis?  Or a case
> of the simple blues?  Of course, we make our attempts to "approach"
> fairness, as well we should.  Still, I wonder about how "fairness" should
> figure into the attendance equation; it seems to simplistic an argument
> to suggest that excusing one absense is "unfair" to others (which is
> how the "fairness" issue is usually invoked in such discussions).
>
> >
> > 3) does this mean the instructors will now need to
> > validate/police/discriminate among a variety of absence excuses and
> > therefore open the door for even more interventions/appeals on the part of
> > the WPA?
> >
> Here's the real problem--how to work effectively as an adminstrator when
> real problems (or not so real ones) arise, causing students to miss
> class?  I think it begs the question:  do we really believe that students
> can't miss a class or two and find themselves unable to rejoin the group
> and the work productively?  I believe that it sells them (students) short
> to make this assumption.
>
>
> > What are the policies at your school and what are your thoughts on the
> > impact of such policies on your writing program?
> >
>
> The *strongly recommended* attendance policy at ASU (for the comp.
> program) is:  if a student exceeds more than 6 (for a MWF class) or more
> than 4 (for a T TH class) he or she will fail the course--excused or
> unexcused are irrelevant.
>
> > By the way, several of my colleagues here think I am overreacting and that
> > such policy will have only minor impact.
> >
> > Stuart
> >
>
> It's good that you're troubled and asking, I believe.
>
>
> >
> > "Question Celebrity"
> >     * * *
> > Stuart C. Brown
> > Writing Program Director &
> > Associate Department Head
> > Department of English, Box 3E
> > New Mexico State University
> > Las Cruces, NM 88003
> > (505) 646-2413
> > http://www.nmsu.edu/~english/
> >
>
> Bonnie Lenore Kyburz, Lecturer                  602-965-7756
> Course coordinator, Advanced Comp               kyburz@asu.edu
> Department of English                           http://www.public.asu.
> Arizona State University                        edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
> Tempe  AZ  85287
>
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Stuart,
 
Here at Q.C. we have a similar policy (up to three absences without
penality) with the intent that the three abs. include medical,
religious, athletic absences. In practice, we employ Finagle's Variable
Constant, for the reasons you suggest in your question list below.
Since the kinds of writing activities we do in composition cannot be
easily duplicated outside of class, we guard our absence policy, but in
special cases, we allow exceptions.  For instance, a student who is
already doing well in the course but misses four classes due to illness
is not penalized as would be a student who knows from the beginning of
the semester that he/she will have four away-games with the sports team,
but uses up 2 or 3 additional absences on a whim or by oversleeping
anyway.  So far this has worked for us, but we are a small school with
close communication among coaches, faculty, etc..  Hope this helps.
 
Mary
 
Stuart C. Brown wrote:
>
> I apologize if this topic has appeared on the list recently, but I am trying
> to marshall some evidence rather urgently about excused absence policies at
> other schools.  Besides, it seems as if there is a pre-CCCC list lull.
>
> Currently, our university does not recognize any student absence from class
> as excused (our program allows upto three absences per semester before grade
> penalties occur or an administrative drop may be used).  Our faulty senate,
> in its inestimable wisdom, is proposing that we allow students who represent
> the university in any way whatsoever (athletes, band, conferences), have a
> doctor's note, or are engaged in research for other classes (this last
> option coming from our Assoc. Grad. Dean of all people) be excused--meaning
> that the student may not be penalized for missing class and must be allowed
> to make up all assigned work.
>
> I have several concerns and questions:
>
> 1) how does a student make up work in a writing classroom where a great deal
> of discussion, group work, peer critique, and inclass writing occurs?
>
> 2) how "fair" is this policy toward the instructor and the other students in
> the class?
>
> 3) does this mean the instructors will now need to
> validate/police/discriminate among a variety of absence excuses and
> therefore open the door for even more interventions/appeals on the part of
> the WPA?
>
> What are the policies at your school and what are your thoughts on the
> impact of such policies on your writing program?
>
> By the way, several of my colleagues here think I am overreacting and that
> such policy will have only minor impact.
>
> Stuart
>
> "Question Celebrity"
>     * * *
> Stuart C. Brown
> Writing Program Director &
> Associate Department Head
> Department of English, Box 3E
> New Mexico State University
> Las Cruces, NM 88003
> (505) 646-2413
> http://www.nmsu.edu/~english/
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        Stuart,
 
        Duane often suggests that we give daily "points" for what
students do in class, and so excessive absences will impact a student's
grade.
 
        Our classes _are_ different than "remember these facts and
regurgitate them on the test" classes, and what Tiffany mentioned is
really right-on: students do so much cooperative group work that when
someone's missing, the rest suffer.  So while I generally agree with
what folks have been saying on the list, my tendency is to do what
Tiffany, Bonnie, and Mary mentioned--to try to work within the framework
of the guidelines we have, but bend a little as I see fit.  And here at
ASU, we do allow students to miss two weeks of class; when I have to
drop or fail a student because he or she's mssed more (usually because
of the things Mary mentioned, like not feeling like coming to class
today), when I explain to the student that missing two weeks is almost
20% of the semester, and if they worked at Intel and missed 20% of the
time they quickly would be out of work, it's pretty clear that they've
missed way too much . . .
 
        Greg
 
---------------------------------------------------
Greg Glau
 
Coordinator of Basic Writing Programs in Composition
Department of English
Arizona State University
Tempe, AZ 85287-0302
 
e-mail: gglau@asu.edu
Office: (602) 965-3898
FAX: (602) 965-345
http://www.public.asu.edu/~gglau/
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I wonder to what degree faculty regularly plan double lessons: one for
those who attend and one for those who are absent.  It's one thing to
excuse an absence, but quite another to develop another assignment for
students who miss class work.  Students will ask (sometimes) what they
missed.  If what they missed can't be "made up," are they "let off" or do
we give them "replacement" assignments?  Does anyone have a policy about
this?
 
Laurence E. Musgrove
Director of Composition
University of Southern Indiana
lemusgro.ucs@smtp.usi.edu
http://www.usi.edu/libarts/english/musgrove.htm
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just another wrinkle. Do we make a distinction between the co-curriculum
impinging on class time (athletics, student activities) and life impinging on
class time? As we get more non-traditional (or new traditional) students, many
are totally disengaged from the co-curriculum and are very much engaged in
their personal lives and jobs. Do we offer a different kind of education for
new traditional students? Do they get just classes? How do we balance out a
sick child against an athletic competition or leadership conference? How about
work schedules vs. student government meetings, parent conferences vs.
national cheerleader competitions? Brave new world.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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On Wed, 11 Mar 1998, Musgrove, Laurence E. wrote:
 
> I wonder to what degree faculty regularly plan double lessons: one for
> those who attend and one for those who are absent.  It's one thing to
> excuse an absence, but quite another to develop another assignment for
> students who miss class work.  Students will ask (sometimes) what they
> missed.  If what they missed can't be "made up," are they "let off" or do
> we give them "replacement" assignments?  Does anyone have a policy about
> this?
>
> Laurence E. Musgrove
> Director of Composition
> University of Southern Indiana
> lemusgro.ucs@smtp.usi.edu
> http://www.usi.edu/libarts/english/musgrove.htm
>
Speaking for myself, I dont' create "double assignments" in order to
accomodate students who miss class.  Just as Tiffany has mentioned,
students working collaboratively are often left at a disadvantage when
group members are absent.  And students missing class are likewise
disadvantaged by their absence.  I am fairly clear (as clear as I think I
can be) at the beginning of the semester (and in reminders throughout)
about the collaborative nature of our workshops, whether students are
advancing single-authored texts through peer review and discussion or
working on a collaborative project where each student makes distinct
contributions.  As time goes by, it becomes clear to students that
classroom activities are important, they engender understanding, and they
become forums for, well, getting the work done.  I tell students that
they will most likely suffer (from misinformation, from lack of
understanding, from inabilities to complete projects on time) by missing
class, and that they should avoid missing class.  However, I add that if
they do miss class, they should make every effort to catch up by:
following the syllabus, calling or e-mailing a peer (or me), continuing
to advance thier work in an appropriate manner, and to rejoin us as soon
as possible.  In essence, it is a "life goes on" policy that, I hope,
resembles other sitations where presence is required (other courses,
work, etc.).
 
It works for us (in my classes; as I said, most at ASU adhere to a strict
attendance policy).
 
I do want to add that I discourage students from explaining
absences, to simply rejoin when ready.  However, I understand that some
students feel compelled to offer a rationale for an absence, and so I'll
generally hear them out.  They still recieve an absence.  And, while I do
not rigidly adhere to the 6 and you're out policy, I use it as a guide
for what constitues "excessive" absences, which I discourage.
 
 
I also find it offensive when students asked if they "missed anything,"
and encourage them to examine what that is actually asking me (something
like:  is your class *really* important?).  They usually get my point,
and often, I find that it encourages more professional behavior from
students (respect will do that).
 
 
Bonnie Lenore Kyburz, Lecturer                  602-965-7756
Course coordinator, Advanced Comp               kyburz@asu.edu
Department of English                           http://www.public.asu.
Arizona State University                        edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
Tempe  AZ  85287
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I'm pleased David responded with his questions; I had been thinking along
the same lines.
 
On Wed, 11 Mar 1998, David E. Schwalm wrote:
> just another wrinkle. Do we make a distinction between the co-curriculum
> impinging on class time (athletics, student activities) and life impinging on
> class time? As we get more non-traditional (or new traditional) students, many
> are totally disengaged from the co-curriculum and are very much engaged in
> their personal lives and jobs.
 
As I think back on the times I've bent my own absences policy, I have been
purposeful in finding viable alternatives for students who can *not*
collaborate fully on class projects for a number of reasons.  As long as
the following institutional conditions apply, I will continue to do so:
 
* students have no choice in their own placement -- they may get a highly
collaborative class (like mine, or like the folks from ASU who've posted),
they may get one where the extent of the collaboration is peer response,
or they may get a class with none at all;
 
* once in a particular class, students have very little room to transfer
to another section (it's almost impossible), so it's neither fair nor
effective to tell students who know they cannot participate in
collaborative projects that they'll just have to get out;
 
* students take up to 6 courses per semester, so their schedules are
tightly packed;
 
* athletes (in particular) have other built-in support systems, such as
mandatory tutoring in all first-year courses, access to the writing
center, night-time study tables with their teammates, and so on.
 
Given this context, I have had to learn ways to keep a collaborative
emphasis (at least for most of the class) while allowing flexibility for
students in special circumstances.  Some of those students have needed to
miss my allotted number of absences because were:
 
* single moms with sick kids
* an 18 year old who took care of his brother's family while his brother
served a short jail term
* Big Ten basketball players (male and female)
* Swimmers, wrestlers, golfers, volleyball players, and members of the
world's largest marching band (since that's it claim to fame, we all get
some of them some of the time)
* the daughter of a small family farmer who needed her during harvest
* two brothers on several a "goodwill missions" including one to
Washington DC (to meet the prez)
 
I am not comfortable judging some of these more "worthy" of my flexibility
than others.  The athletes I've known (with only one notable exception)
worked darned hard in my class and in practice.  That athletic
scholarship, in many cases, brought a student to college who might not
have been there otherwise, and who might not be the best prepared.  Who am
I to say a basketball player fails my class because he didn't collaborate
enough?  Please!  He does plenty of collaborating outside my class, and he
does more work than most of my "traditional" students.  Let's not forget
that.
 
Instead, I am most comfortable with two courses of action.  First, once I
know the particular needs of the students in my course, I can arrange the
syllabus so that the heavy-collaboration projects fall at a different
point in the semester (for instance, not during March Madness). At the
beginning of the semester, then, I find out from students who may need to
miss some classes when that will be.  Second, I can deal with unexpected
crises by finding alternative ways for a student to participate in a team
project, or I can devise an individual version of the project. It might
even be as simple a solution as working with the writing center. It's the
same I would do for any student with special needs, including one with
learning disabilities or some other compelling reason to need some
flexibility on my part.
 
To answer Stuart's initial query, it is certainly problematic that an
administration is mandating a policy for *all* classes.  On the other
hand, it is possible the mandate grew out of a real issue with some
disadvantaged students.  Too much infatuation with collaboration sometimes
diverts the vision away from students for whom it just can't work.  As a
result, they are unfairly penalized.
 
Sorry about the length here!
 
Libby
 
 
Libby Miles
Rhetoric & Composition Program
Purdue University
emc@omni.cc.purdue.edu
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I find that I agree in almost all the particulars with Bonnie:
 
>It's unfortunate that students should have to miss classes designed as
>workshops, however, I don't believe that it's impossible for them to
>rejoin the class when their particular crisis has passed.  I believe that
>we make far too much of the absence issue and offer far too little
>understanding.  It's true that students will not always miss classes for
>"excusable" reasons, but I have always found that by allowing for
>the exigencies of human life (student life, no less) makes for
>a greater rapport with students who are then, usually, more productive,
>appreciative, and, well, pleasant.
>This is likely to be an unpopular view, but I am interested in the
>responses nonetheless.
 
I also find that thinking about assessment in terms of outcomes helps me
construct a "classroom" that can accommodate these kinds of real life
problems in logistics.  Here, for example, is the grading scale for my
survey course, Readings in British and American Literature, 1800-Present:
 
---------
Grading:
Participation counts heavily in the outcomes of this course.  No one who is
absent or unprepared for class with any frequency can realistically expect
to keep up with the readings, the discussions, and the assignments for the
course.  Accordingly, grading will focus on the outcomes, or products,
which you produce during the semester.  These outcomes will be weighted as
follows:
 
60 points       Timely Virtual Classroom entries and responses,
demonstrating a good faith effort and, over time, growth in your analytical
facility.
90 points       Class Portfolio
50 points       Final Exam
 
Total   200 points
 
The grading scale will be a modified curve.  Once all performances are
evaluated, I will determine the grade range (what grade the best point
total deserves and what grade the lowest point total deserves) and the
grading points between those scores.
----------
 
What I found was an absolute correlation between students who attended
faithfully and high grades (surprise, surprise) and between students who
attended only minimally and low grades.
 
You should know that the assignments put a great deal of control into the
students' hands.
 
1.  Virtual classroom--two half-page-length entries per week, and two
responses per week to other students, all posted in an online classroom for
everyone to read and share.  Students earned 60 points just by completing
these in good faith and on time.  In the event, scores ranged from 58 to
23.  Those who failed to attend the real-life classroom also failed to
attend to the work in the virtual classroom.
 
2.  The final exam was not a take-home, but it was designed
collaboratively, in class, and they took the exam home as a study aid.  The
score range was 38-49, out of a possible 50 points.  Again, those who had
sat in class knew what they were doing in studying for and writing the
exam.  Those who hadn't, didn't.
 
3.  The portfolio (90 points) consisted of two revised analytical essays
(out of four assigned), several revised virtual classroom entries and
responses, and an extended reflection on the pieces in the portfolio and on
the class experience as a whole.  The score range was 88-50, with the same
correlation as in the other two cases.
 
I didn't need to take attendance, or count it.  It counted itself.  I did
all the grading "blind"--that is, without looking at the students' names.
I was spared the aggravation of taking roll, nagging absent students, etc.
The system took care of them.
Bill
 
Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
                http://www.wsu.edu/~bcondon/
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Just a note on student-athletes and attendance policy: one thing we can do =
as WPAs is to work with athletics dept. advisors to make sure student-athle=
tes get enrolled in sections taught by instructors who are not biased =
against them or their schedule demands (and to support those instructors =
who object to being asked to make any special accommodation to their team =
schedule by minimizing that student population in their classes).  When I =
was at UCLA, it became clear to me that not only did the traditional bias =
(athlete-as-bonehead) often affect an instructor's dealing with these =
students, but there, anyhow, minority students were disproportionately =
represented on the various teams.  The attendance policy thus took on a =
very problematic social context: athletics was a way into the university =
for a lot of these students, and then that form of access was turned =
around into a form of bias, including being penalized for the team =
schedule conflicting with class schedules.  And then there's the issue of =
the university exploiting student-athletes for economic gains (winning =
teams, anyhow, bring in lots of dollars); as part of the university, =
instructors need to work with such students to accommodate the demands =
placed on them, or at least should make arrangements to not have student-at=
hletes in their classes if they disagree with university practice.  =
Personally, I found having student-athletes in my classes one of the =
greatest pleasures in my teaching life, so I acknowledge being biased the =
other way on this issue.
 
Jeanne Gunner
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I have been following this discussion on excused absences, and I've been
delighted to see that the contingencies cited (working students, single
parents, student athletes, student leaders) are evidence of thoughtful
approaches to those students and their educational needs.
 
When I taught comp at the U of Minnesota, I encountered all of those
attendance problems, as well as illness, family emergencies, car failure,
and unexplained absences that I suspected were evidence of non-engagement
in college, period.  I agree with Jeanne that student athletes were rarely
the most problematic.  Without exception, they knew their schedules,
notified me well in advance of their travel requirements, and were willing
to invent group activities among their peers on the team, if necessary, to
help compensate for missing key class sessions.
 
I like Bill's idea of inventing a system that puts performance/outcome on
the student, and removes the need for taking attendance and becoming a
truant officer.  Nevertheless, if group performance is affected, an absence
is really troublesome.
 
Has anyone come up with a way to hold students working in groups
accountable to one another with good results?
 
 
 
Carol Rutz
Director of Writing Programs
Carleton College
Northfield, MN  55057
507-646-4082
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Stuart, this sounds more like high school than college, where, in my
experience, each professor makes up his/her absence rules.  No one size
can fit all.  In writing classes even one or two absences can be serious;
in some other courses, such as large lectures, absence may just make the
heart grow fonder. I remember a class I used to teach in English 18th
Century fiction, where the only student to earn an A was one who came to
the first class, bought his books, and went directly to jail (without
passing GO).  Never came to another class. He was allowed out to take the
final exam, on which he performed beautifully.  Turned out he was the only
one who actually had the time to read those enormous books I assigned.
                                                --Ed White
 
On Wed, 11 Mar 1998, Stuart C. Brown wrote:
 
> I apologize if this topic has appeared on the list recently, but I am trying
> to marshall some evidence rather urgently about excused absence policies at
> other schools.  Besides, it seems as if there is a pre-CCCC list lull.
>
> Currently, our university does not recognize any student absence from class
> as excused (our program allows upto three absences per semester before grade
> penalties occur or an administrative drop may be used).  Our faulty senate,
> in its inestimable wisdom, is proposing that we allow students who represent
> the university in any way whatsoever (athletes, band, conferences), have a
> doctor's note, or are engaged in research for other classes (this last
> option coming from our Assoc. Grad. Dean of all people) be excused--meaning
> that the student may not be penalized for missing class and must be allowed
> to make up all assigned work.
>
> I have several concerns and questions:
>
> 1) how does a student make up work in a writing classroom where a great deal
> of discussion, group work, peer critique, and inclass writing occurs?
>
> 2) how "fair" is this policy toward the instructor and the other students in
> the class?
>
> 3) does this mean the instructors will now need to
> validate/police/discriminate among a variety of absence excuses and
> therefore open the door for even more interventions/appeals on the part of
> the WPA?
>
> What are the policies at your school and what are your thoughts on the
> impact of such policies on your writing program?
>
> By the way, several of my colleagues here think I am overreacting and that
> such policy will have only minor impact.
>
> Stuart
>
>
> "Question Celebrity"
>     * * *
> Stuart C. Brown
> Writing Program Director &
> Associate Department Head
> Department of English, Box 3E
> New Mexico State University
> Las Cruces, NM 88003
> (505) 646-2413
> http://www.nmsu.edu/~english/
>
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Absences from class aren't the only way students fail to meet
expectations. On commuter campuses, the personal lives of students as
articulated by David Schwalm, can make it pragmatically impossible for
them to do the work we expect them to do.  At Florida International
University, over 95% of our 30,000 students are commuters.
The majority of them also hold down jobs as well, many of which are full
time jobs.(In my own FY comp class, the figure is 70%.)
 
One student, who works forty hours,laid it out for me.
40 hours work
 6 hrs commuting
 6 hrs class time for two courses
 
52 total hours spent on the combination of earning a living and taking
classes for advancement on the job. His wife also works and they have
three children in grade school. He provided the numbers for me after I
asked him a question about an essay I had assigned. He told me he just
doesn't have another five hours for my class plus five more for his other
class anywhere in his life. If there is a paper due in either class, the
20 or 30 minutes he can find over the course of a couple of days
automatically goes to the writing assignment. The reading for the other
class, since it doesn't get a grade (or result in a gradable product),gets
ignored as a matter of academic survival. On the other hand, he looks
forward to inclass writing sessions as islands of protected space and time
in which he can do the university's work.
 
Do other folks who teach commuters or returning students "trade" on this
notion of class time as the only time during which a student (who is also
an employee and a father and husband) can accomplish the work of the
course? I find myself doing more and more of just that. The only time I
am certain that everyone has read the essay is when I read it aloud to
them--in class. The best discussions we have follow these reading
sessions. I've also noticed that doing the bulk of the writing in class
changes the nature of what I send them home to do: instead of composing
and drafting at home and editing in class, they do the reverse. The
result is that their "homework" is less stressful. They seem better able
to find the time and circumstances to do editorial tasks on their own, and
they like the opportunities to ask questions about the more complex
composing tasks in a writing classroom.
 
 
Greg Bowe
Director, Undergraduate Writing Programs
Department of English DM 466B
Florida International University
Miami FL 33199
(305)348-3035
boweg@fiu.edu
 
> just another wrinkle. Do we make a distinction between the co-curriculum
> impinging on class time (athletics, student activities) and life impinging on
> class time? As we get more non-traditional (or new traditional) students, many
> are totally disengaged from the co-curriculum and are very much engaged in
> their personal lives and jobs. Do we offer a different kind of education for
> new traditional students? Do they get just classes? How do we balance out a
> sick child against an athletic competition or leadership conference? How about
> work schedules vs. student government meetings, parent conferences vs.
> national cheerleader competitions? Brave new world.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
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Bill's plan is remarkable.  I too attempt to articulate for students the
importance of attendance and participation and make it a large portion of
the grade breakdown (%25).  And I too have seen a direct correlation
between attendance and grades (hopefully, more from the merits of their
work and contributions than from any lingering perception of the inherent
goodness of coming to class, of obeying).
 
Bonnie Lenore Kyburz, Lecturer                  602-965-7756
Course coordinator, Advanced Comp               kyburz@asu.edu
Department of English                           http://www.public.asu.
Arizona State University                        edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
Tempe  AZ  85287
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Those of you attending CCCC in Chicago may be interested in two
*interactive* web pages that have been set up to start discussion going
before the conference. We in the roundtables invite your participation
on-line to help make the roundtable sessions at the conference more
productive for all involved.
 
"Responding to Works in Progress On(Off)-Line" features papers by Nancy
Grimm ("Redesigning Academic Identity Kits") and Nancy Welch ("No Apology:
Challenging the 'Uselessness' of Creative Writing") for you to read and
respond to. The papers and the responses sent in on the web will be
discussed in session F.16 on Thursday, April 2, at 5:15, led by Carol
Severino and Kate Latterell. Nancy and Nancy will also be present at the
session.
 
"Teaching Writing for Social Change" features questions and statements by
the roundtable participants: Patricia Bizzell, Marilyn Cooper, Gail Okawa,
Harriet Malinowitz, and Ellen Cushman. You are invited to respond to the
questions and/or the statements or to offer your own ideas about this
topic, which will be discussed in session C.16 on Thursday, April 2, at
12:15.
 
Both roundtable pages are currently available at the following address:
 
        http://www.hu.mtu.edu/cccc/98/
 
and will be linked to the main CCCC 98 webpage soon.
 
 
 
 Marilyn
                  |
            \     |     /               Marilyn M. Cooper
             \    |    /                Associate Professor of Humanities
    ~         \  x  x /
     ~   ~     x      x                 Department of Humanities
 ----------------------------------     Michigan Technological University
  --      ---  ----   ---    --         1400 Townsend Drive
      ------      --------              Houghton, MI 49931
------       --------    -----  --      internet: mmcooper@mtu.edu
        ---                             office:906-487-3233
               LTB                      fax: 906-487-3559
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Greg, I recall hearing that folks at a community college in Seattle (I think
it was Central Seattle CC) scheduled 6 hours of class time for a 3 hours
course in order to make "islands of protected space" (nice phrase) for
students to do their out of class work. This strikes me as being extremely
sensible. They were trying to accommodate students with families or jobs, or
students who simply did not have a suitable place to study at home. But the
situation you describe gets at a larger issue I'll come back to in another
post--if someone hasn't already mentioned it.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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The larger issue I mentioned is that in our efforts to make education
accessible and convenient and flexible for a broader range of people, we may
be sending the message that it takes no time or commitment at all. There are
unscrupulous vendors of degrees doing just that now. One has a slogan "I
didn't have time to go to college." Thus, on the one hand, we should be
careful not to waste students' time, making demands on their time just because
we can. On the other hand, we don't want to pretend that students with complex
lives don't have to give up something to add school to the mix. There are some
students who would be delighted if school consisted of coming to class, taking
notes (or buying them from the bookstore or note taking service), giving back
the notes on the exam, and moving on to the next educational experience.
Minimal engagement driven by a need for a credential. Attendance requirements
are a feeble effort to deal with our educational angst about rethinking what
we require of students, figuring out how to provide high quality education for
people who don't have all day.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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You might look at Joseph Moxley's _Creative Writing in America_ , an
edited collection. NCTE 1989.
 
      "If any of [my students] write to be read, after
        years of being graded but not necessarily read, then
        I consider myself to have done well"  Linda Brodkey
------------------------------------------------------------------
        Phyllis Mentzell Ryder              pryder@clark.net
        837 West 35th Street            410-889-3208 (phone)
        Baltimore, MD 21211-2504        410-889-1470   (fax)
------------------------------------------------------------------
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The more I teach in a computer-based writing classroom, the more I find
myself concerned with visual rhetoric and visual communication. When my
students construct web pages, produce pamphlets or create multimedia
presentations, we spend a good deal of time discussing the connections
between word, image, message and impact.  However, my background in these
areas is thin, indeed.  Can anyone recommend some books or journals that
address these concerns? Also,  I have heard that there is an email list on
visual communication.  Does anyone have the address of that list?
 
Thank you for your responses and advice.
 
Linda Shamoon
 
Linda K. Shamoon                        tel. 401-874-4203
Director
College Writing Program                 email: shamoon@uriacc.uri.edu
Department of English
Independence Hall
60 Upper College Rd., suite 2
University of Rhode Island
Kingston, Rhode Island 02881
Home: 309 Doyle Ave.
Providence, R. I.
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For an invaluable historical overview, D. G. Myers's *The Elephants Teach:
Creative Writing Since 1880* (Prentice Hall, 1996) is not likely to be
replaced soon.  Myers sorts out the tangled story of how composition,
literary scholarship, and creative writing became separate and often
antagonistic fields.  His final chapter has some of the numbers that you may
be looking for.
 
David Graham
Ripon College
grahamd@mac.ripon.edu
_______________________________________________________________________________
From: Writing Program Administration on Thu, Mar 12, 1998 8:18 AM
Subject: Re: MFAs in Creative Writing from a WPA point of view
To: WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
 
You might look at Joseph Moxley's _Creative Writing in America_ , an
edited collection. NCTE 1989.
 
      "If any of [my students] write to be read, after
        years of being graded but not necessarily read, then
        I consider myself to have done well"  Linda Brodkey
------------------------------------------------------------------
        Phyllis Mentzell Ryder              pryder@clark.net
        837 West 35th Street            410-889-3208 (phone)
        Baltimore, MD 21211-2504        410-889-1470   (fax)
------------------------------------------------------------------
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Linda:
 
I just received a copy of _Seeing is Believing: An Introduction to Visual
Communication_ that I plan to use in tech writing course this fall.  Though
I haven't looked at it extensively, it seems to be an appropriate text for
your students.
 
Here's the citation info: Berger, Arthur Asa. _SB_. 2nd Ed. Mayfield, 1998.
 
Julia
 
At 10:09 AM 3/12/98 -0500, you wrote:
>The more I teach in a computer-based writing classroom, the more I find
>myself concerned with visual rhetoric and visual communication. When my
>students construct web pages, produce pamphlets or create multimedia
>presentations, we spend a good deal of time discussing the connections
>between word, image, message and impact.  However, my background in these
>areas is thin, indeed.  Can anyone recommend some books or journals that
>address these concerns? Also,  I have heard that there is an email list on
>visual communication.  Does anyone have the address of that list?
>
>Thank you for your responses and advice.
>
>Linda Shamoon
>
>Linda K. Shamoon                        tel. 401-874-4203
>Director
>College Writing Program                 email: shamoon@uriacc.uri.edu
>Department of English
>Independence Hall
>60 Upper College Rd., suite 2
>University of Rhode Island
>Kingston, Rhode Island 02881
>Home: 309 Doyle Ave.
>Providence, R. I.
>
*************************************
Dr. Julia Ferganchick-Neufang
Department of Rhetoric and Writing
University of Arkansas at Little Rock
2801 S. University Ave.
Little Rock, AR  72204
(501)569-3316
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I've read this strand with great interest because our student population
is quite similar to what David describes and also reflects what Greg
discussed.  Our attendance policy is exactly like ASU's.  Right now I have
a student grievence form on my desk from a student who wants his absences
"excused" because he has twelve.  The class meets three times a week.
That's a month.  The student works.  I've seen this scenario before and I
will *not* excuse him unless he produces extraordinary evidence for the
absences.  My philosophy is simple: Composition is not a correspondence
course at UNLV.  We work in groups and simply turning in the required six
writings is not enough. Participation counts for 20% of the final
assessment for the course. Coming to class and workshopping writings is a
daily occurance. I admire how Greg has worked through this thorny dilemma.
But, if it was just a question of completing the writings, why would we
have an attendance policy?
 
Classtime should be meaningful, there better be a reason for
students to be in class or they're right, it *is* a waste of their time.
If classtime is not meaningful then teacher had better work to make it
meaningful.  Students deserve to learn and discover something each class
period.  They deserve the right to reflect on the knowledge acquired to
understand how they may take what their Composition class has offered them
and use it throughout their college career.  Notice the key word there --
career.
 
Every "job" has expectations.  Attendance is an expectation.  If the
student cannot meet it, then the student needs to make adjustments in his
or her schedule.  I had a student this semester taking 6 classes, working
full-time, and she has a family.  That was just too much and I told her
so. Otherwise, I would have been conducting a correspondence course (and I
know the university David speaks of, I've also seen the ad for another
post-secondary insitution that wrote "College -- It's Easy! Free! Fun!"
and then offered the students their first class for free...).
 
Another reason I believe in attendance policies is because of my college
career.  I came back to school at age 26.  I sold all my worldly
possessions, took out student loans, worked 20 to 30 hours a week when I
was an undergrad and taught 3 or 4 classes my last 3 and 1/2 years of grad
school, lived on income below the poverty level and DID NOT sell back my
books. I never asked for "special exceptions" until grad school and a
messy divorce (the marriage paradigm is working better for me now...) when
I had to petition to drop a class because my life got out of hand.  I felt
I had failed.  I did not think the professor was "expecting too much." I
thought the professor was generous.  As an undergrad, I never asked for
favors.  If I took an "I" in a course, I knew I would probably get a
lower grade (although I only did that once and it cost me graduating
summa cum laude). If I took an "I" as a grad student, I knew the same
thing would happen.  It was NOT my professor's responsiblity to compensate
for my life.  It was mine.  Going to college to secure a credential
(especially a Ph.D. in English for goodness sake) is a privilege -- not a
right.  It is hard work and concessions have to be made to secure the
credential.  If not, where is the worth of the work and time expended?
What is the value of university?  And where is the integrity of knowing
sacrifices were made -- huge sacrifices -- and it was still rewarding to
make those sacrifices?  I know this overly long post is beginning to make
me sound like a martyr, but the point is that I know what the "working"
students are going through and I value learning too much to make
exceptions readily and easily -- to either teachers or students.
_________________________________________________________________________
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Director of Composition                 4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-4186                   PO Box 455018
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     LV, NV 89154-5011
 
        "When I dare to be powerful -- to use my strength in the service
         of my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether
         I am afraid."  --- Audre Lorde
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There's a wealth of research on the visual in media, computers and
classrooms, from the Journal of Visual Literacy and the  International
Visual Literacy Association (
www.emporia.edu/S/www/slim/resource/IVLA/IVLA.htm ) to the wonderfully
provocative: Imagologies : Media Philosophy by Mark C. Taylor, Esa
Saarinen. (London ; New York, NY : Routledge, 1994) and the work by Gunther
Kress among others. There are also many practical textbooks for classrooms;
check with your colleagues in communication (I'd list some but they're at
home and I'm at work)--and besides, your colleagues will have compies you
can scan.
 
joan
 
At 10:09 AM 3/12/98 -0500, you wrote:
>The more I teach in a computer-based writing classroom, the more I find
>myself concerned with visual rhetoric and visual communication. When my
>students construct web pages, produce pamphlets or create multimedia
>presentations, we spend a good deal of time discussing the connections
>between word, image, message and impact.  However, my background in these
>areas is thin, indeed.  Can anyone recommend some books or journals that
>address these concerns? Also,  I have heard that there is an email list on
>visual communication.  Does anyone have the address of that list?
>
>Thank you for your responses and advice.
>
>Linda Shamoon
>
>Linda K. Shamoon                        tel. 401-874-4203
>Director
>College Writing Program                 email: shamoon@uriacc.uri.edu
>Department of English
>Independence Hall
>60 Upper College Rd., suite 2
>University of Rhode Island
>Kingston, Rhode Island 02881
>Home: 309 Doyle Ave.
>Providence, R. I.
>
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Can anyone recommend some books or journals that
>>address these concerns? Also,  I have heard that there is an email list on
>>visual communication.  Does anyone have the address of that list?
 
If you are interested in the visual presentation of data, there are three
rather advanced (for me, at any rate) books on graphing data.  They are all
my William S. Cleveland   _The Elements of Graphing Data, Wadsworth;
_Grapical Methods for Data Analysis_ (this one has John M. Chambers as
first author), Wadsworth, _Dynamic Graphics for Statistics_, (Marylyn
McGill second author), Wadsworth.  These are all in Wadsworth's
Statistics/Probability series).
 
The best book I've seen is produced by Her Majesty's Stationery Office,
_Plain Figures_ by Myra Chapman.
 
There is or was a journal I haven't looked at in years, so I don't know if
it is still in existence:  _Visual Language_.
 
Then, of course, there are Edward Tufte's three books, though the last one
I thought was disappointing.
 
I also understand the Lester Faigley is lecturing on this topic, though I
see that only second hand.
 
Richard Lanham's The Electronic Word (UChicago Press) might be useful.
 
This is an issue that I have considerable interest in, so I also would be
interested in getting references, particularly in the way of visual
arguments.  We're (Greg Colomb and I) are doing a good deal of work these
days working with organizations who depend on overhead transparencies for
communication.  Their rhetorical/structural/logical/visual structures are
substantially more complex than meets the eye.
 
Joe Williams
University of Chicago
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Three years ago at the NCTE-sponsored conference in Heidelberg, I heard
Gunther Kress give a superb talk on the new work he's doing with visual
rhetoric.  I haven't seen publications from him on this, but I imagine
they're out there.  I seem to remember, as well, that he had a new book
coming out on the subject.
 
Vaguely yours,
 
David Jolliffe
DePaul, Chicago
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Greg's post about the demands that nontrad students have placed on them at
FIU reminds me of one the great lost pedagogies, that which Roger Garrison
worked out during the sixties and seventies for busy students in community
college writing classes.  What students did in class in Garrison's system
was:
 
1. write
2. have short, one-issue conferences with the teacher about specific
elements in their ongoing drafts
 
That was it.  There could be some out-of-class work, but most of the
business of writing courses, Garrison said, was writing and revising under
the direction of a sympathetic and immediately available coach/editor.  No
readers, no rhetoric texts, no class discussions.  Just writing and
revising.  It was a serious challenge to both traditional and to
rhetorical pedagogies.
 
Garrison was quite a hero and an influence in community colleges until his
untimely death in 1984.  With the influx of students we will increasingly
see who simply don't have the time or lives to go back to the dorm room
and read the essays and then rewrite the draft, we may want to look at
Garrison again.
 
Bob Connors
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Bob Conners' post raises an interesting question? Just how applicable is a
"studio" approach to writing instruction? To other kinds of instruction? The
basic deal with "studio" approaches is that we can formally stake out the time
the student needs to do the course work, rather than staking out "class" time
and leaving it up to the student to structure preparation or practice or study
or application time. This is how our basic drawing classes work. This is how
Central Seattle CC's composition courses worked. This takes us quite in the
opposite direction from education on the fly in addressing the same problem.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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I use Garrison's article from _New Directions for Community Colleges_ Vol.
2 (1974): 55-84 "One-to-one: Tutorial Instruction in Freshman Composition"
each year in the teacher training class.  It makes an impact and is quite
applicable for our teachers to use in facilitiating learning for the
students.
_________________________________________________________________________
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Director of Composition                 4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-4186                   PO Box 455018
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     LV, NV 89154-5011
 
        "When I dare to be powerful -- to use my strength in the service
         of my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether
         I am afraid."  --- Audre Lorde
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On Thu, 12 Mar 1998, Robert J Connors wrote:
 
> With the influx of students we will increasingly
> see who simply don't have the time or lives to go back to the dorm room
> and read the essays and then rewrite the draft, we may want to look at
> Garrison again.
 
I agree, mostly.  A new and improved Garrison pedagogy, however, would
have to expand slightly its notion of what constituted "writing" or a
"rhetorical situation."  If I remember correctly, Garrison's pedagogy paid
not enough attention to questions of reader and purpose, and it didn't
necessarily show students how to approach anything beyond the particular
task at hand.  But it's been a while since I read his work.
 
Raul Sanchez
University Writing Program
University of Utah
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I should have added on my post about the Garrison article that I use it to
remind the new teachers that although his ideas are quite good, my
argument with the article is that when the teacher "edits" and/or responds
-- just
the teacher, no one else -- that this can make the best facilitator appear
and even turn into a
god-like figure with all knowledge to pass on to the great unwashed.
Therefore, it is best to modify the very fine
information Garrison offers with the social aspect of learning in mind
(read peer response
group work as well as class-wide workshops here).  Nevertheless, the
article does serve to (r)e(i)nforce the idea that a writing classroom is
just
that, a writing classroom -- not a literature classroom -- and that the
focus of the course, the primary text in fact, is the student text -- not
the professional text.
_________________________________________________________________________
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Director of Composition                 4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-4186                   PO Box 455018
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     LV, NV 89154-5011
 
        "When I dare to be powerful -- to use my strength in the service
         of my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether
         I am afraid."  --- Audre Lorde
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Our school already has an official policy requiring teachers to permit
make-up for certain kinds of excused absences, including official school
functions.  This limit on the sort of teacher control we almost assume as
our natural right has some interesting consequences.  Like others, I have
25% reserved for class work, usually in categories for which I have grading
rubrics according to desired traits.  I tell students with significant
planned absences that I really don't know how they are going to make up
things like peer review, but that I welcome their suggestions and
independent efforts to do so in ways that can meet the rubrics.  If I
actually do know of a kind of make-up work that has proven successful, I
suggest it.  These out-of-class make-ups usually involve written informal
reports of what happened, so it's sort of a sneaky way to get more writing
into their education.  I find that a large number of students simply don't
bother to take the initiative, and then I am within my rights simply
counting it against them.  I also find that those who do take the initiative
usually tend to do genuinely worthwhile work, and benefit both from planning
it and doing it--perhaps most from the former.
 
Ultimately, then, I see such a policy as something I can live with.
Normally, I also just forget about why they were absent.  Getting the work
done and the learning in is what matters.  I find this preferable to having
a "privileged class" of official absences and other, equally worthy,
unofficial ones.  It also gets me out of the judge's seat, from which I am
sure we often reward lying and punish virtue.
 
As a natural extension of that, I decided to be the lab rat in an initiative
to take this further--to test writing as a "modular," self-paced, possibly
independent class (but that students also can attend like any other).  I
find that there are in fact a very few students who literally do _not_ have
to be there.  I find that they are a distinct minority of relatively shy and
diligent folks--the kind who normally never miss a class but never speak up.
I also find that they tend to have already their normal "writing buddies,"
who are not necessarily able to enroll in the same sections together.  This
course has forced me to focus tightly on what my standards really are, and
what fewer assessments can demonstrate them.  I am concluding that there was
a large extent to which I needed the students to be there so that I could
assess them well and give the best feedback; but that there are other ways
of managing this.  My sense is that the correlation I had observed between
attendance and quality is more accurately a correlation between diligence
and quality.  Also, writing may be a "team" sport, but not necessarily
requiring the accidental team that lands in a course together.  It's _not_
the same as the basketball team, that has to practice together.  Maybe the
art teachers could do it from a distance, too, if they thought about it.
Maybe we have to have attendance because we haven't bothered sorting out
well enough what we really want and what really produces it, so we lean on
all that contact time to provide what a better system could do on its own.
 
Or maybe Keith is just way too into systems-level thinking for his own good.
 
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 816-562-1860
Department of English, Colden Hall
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
        Visit the CCCC '97 Outcomes Forum website at
        http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
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Last semester our writing coordinating committee voted to change the
policy to specifically exclude attendance.  The fact of an attendance
policy did nothing to promote attendance, many teachers used it as a
threat but never actually enforced it, and we occasionally got complaints
from students because teachers were being punitive about grades.  At the
same time, the course goals did not include a specific statement about
collaboration, and the grading rubrics focused entirely on elements of
finished texts.
 
What we've done is to make students becoming more aware of their writing
processes and becoming more skilled at peer response part of the course
goals, and we've expanded the required elements of the portfolios to
include documentation of such work, so the portfolio includes more
reflective writing and peer review-inspired work, adn the grading
processes take this into account.  We have a better match between what we
say we value about learnign to write and what we do as we grade.  At the
same time, we make clear to students that attendance is the easiest way to
learn all these things--but when students have car trouble, or get
evicted, or go into labor, or their daycare providers go into labor, or
get ringworm, or they take their siblings to detox, or leave their abusive
spouses (all of which my students have experienced in the past 3
years--our students lead fragile lives), they are capable of doing some of
the work on their own.  They can engage in peer response with a friend.
They can reflect at home.  Sure, I'd rather they be in class, but if they
can't be in class, then at least I can explain what is important and how
to do it.
 
Some of our faculty were unhappy with this change in policy, I think,
because they perceived it as administrators saying that attendance is not
important.  But we view the change as a way to say that attendance is
important, and process and class activities are important, and that
grading and evaluation should be about the work students have done, not
about whether they are in class or not.  Under our old policy, a student
might have to retake a class because a grade got lowered for attendance
reasons only.  Their writing may have been passing quality, but the fact
of missed classes meant they had to retake the semester.  Such students
were horrible to have in class--and I sympathized with them.  I don't
think that an attendance policy, though, is the way to get students to
value class time.
 
Susanmarie
 
Susanmarie Harrington                                sharrin@iupui.edu
Indiana University-Purdue University,Indianapolis    (317) 278-1153
Dept. of English, 425 University Boulevard           fax: (317) 274-2347
Indianapolis IN 46202-5140
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Re: Gunther Kress, here's what Amazon.com has to say...
--Eric
=============================================
Reading Images : The Grammar of Visual Design
Gunther Kress, Theo Van Leeuwen /Hardcover / Published 1996
(Publisher Out Of Stock)
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1. The semiotic landscape: language and visual communication
2. Narrative representations: designing social action
3. Conceptual representations: designing social constructs
4. Representation and interaction: designing the position of the viewer
5. Modality: designing models of reality
6. The meaning of composition
7. The materiality of meaning: surface and inscription
8. The third dimension
9. Colourful thoughts (a postscript)
References
Index
 
--and--
Before Writing : Rethinking the Paths to Literacy
Gunther Kress / Paperback / Published 1997
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print
5. 'You made it like a crocodile': a theory of children's meaning-making
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On Thu, 12 Mar 1998, David Jolliffe wrote:
->Three years ago at the NCTE-sponsored conference in Heidelberg, I heard
->Gunther Kress give a superb talk on the new work he's doing with visual
->rhetoric.  I haven't seen publications from him on this, but I imagine
->they're out there.  I seem to remember, as well, that he had a new book
->coming out on the subject.
->
->Vaguely yours,
->
->David Jolliffe
->DePaul, Chicago
->
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Linda, Here are a few more visual rhetoric sources.
 
Some things I found useful for a section on visual communications that I
included in a WAC/WID textbook I published last year (_Tradition and
Adaptation_, Mayfield, '97):
 
--Dondis, Donis A.  A Primer of Visual Literacy.  Cambridge: MIT, 1973
--Fox, Roy F.  Images in Language, Media, and Mind.  Urbana: NCTE, 1994
--Margolin, Victor, ed.  Design Discourse: History, Theory, Criticism.
Chicago: U of Chicago P, 1989
--Messaris, Paul.  Visual Literacy: Image, Mind, and Reality.  Boulder:
Westview, 1994
--Sinatra, Richard.  Visual Literacy Connections to Thinking, Reading, and
Writing.  Springfield: Charles C. Thomas, 1986
--Tufte, Edward R.  Envisioning Information.  Cheshire: Graphics, 1990.
---.  The Visual Display of Quantitative Information.  Chesire: Graphics, 1983
(I haven't yet read Tufte's third book, which Joe Williams panned in his
message earlier today, and can't remember the title.)
--Wildbur, Peter.  Information Graphics.  New York: Van Nostrand Reinhold, 1989
 
Also, I've recently joined a group doing an NEH-funded project on
curriculum develpment in visual rhetoric, and the organizers gave us copies
of:
 
--Mitchell, W.J.T.  Picture Theory: Essays on Verbal and Visual
Representation.  U of Chicago P, 1994
--Stafford, Barbara Maria, ed.  Good Looking: Essays on the Virtue of
Images.  MIT Press, 1996
--Gombrich, E.H.  Art and Illusion: A Study in the Psychology of Pictorial
Representation.  Princeton UP, 1969
 
I hope these are helpful, and if you compile all the sources you hear about
into a biblio, please post it.
 
Dean Ward
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You might take a look at the work of Rudolf Arnheim.  He's written
several books on art and the psychology of visual perception.  His stuff
would be in the "art theory" section of your library/bookstore.
 
- Jay
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Apologies in advance for cross-posting!
 
I am working with one of my graduate students to put together a round table
discussion for next year's CCCCs on issues related to using ethnographic
research in first year writing classes.  We are especially interested in
participants who might have used Chiseri Strater and Sunstein's new book,
Fieldworking.  Chiseri-Strater has offered hers and Sunstein's services as
chairs of the roundtable.  If you are interested, please contact me off list
in the next week or so.  Thanks.
 
Carrie Leverenz
Florida State University
cleverenz@english.fsu.edu
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On Thu, 12 Mar 1998, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> Bob Conners' post raises an interesting question? Just how applicable is a
> "studio" approach to writing instruction? To other kinds of instruction? The
> basic deal with "studio" approaches is that we can formally stake out the time
> the student needs to do the course work, rather than staking out "class" time
 
 
I wonder if there are any FYC classes that require students enroll in, and
attend, a lab section.  I considered trying to attach a lab to my English
101 course to provide an additional "writing and responding space" to the
class, but never followed through.  Does anyone know of FYC programs that
offer or require a "writing lab"?  If so, is the lab section credited?
Perhaps the lab section model is one that could neatly be applied to
writing courses:  3 credit "lecture" section, 1 credit "lab" section, or
the like.
 
Kurt Bouman
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I received this query today, but I have nothing but a vague sense based on
flimsy memory. Anybody else know of a real source of real information?
Thanks!
 
--Eric Crump
 
---------- Forwarded message ----------
Do you have any information, statistical or
otherwise, concerning the numbers of writing courses typically
required of students at post-secondary schools -- colleges and
universities? This information may include GWSI course (general
writing skills instruction courses like "Freshman English" or
"Advanced Composition") as well as any WAC, WID, and/or WI courses.
Please!!! I need a reply as soon as possible.  Rick Evans  Email
address -- revans@unlinfo.unl.edu
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Several years ago it occurred to me--I forget the circumstances--that
very few public verbal publications of any sort lack graphics.  I mean
that if you pick up material in print at random, from books to
periodicals to brochures, it is extremely rare that you find more than
two pages in a row of unadorned print.  The exceptions are telephone
books and scholarly publications in philosophy, history, language
studies, literary studies, and rhet/comp.
 
So why am I requiring my writing students to produce 4 pages and up of
unadorned print?
 
I started requiring at least one graphic with every paper.  What I got
was predictable.  Roughly, students had as much trouble handling the
visual as handling the verbal, and double the trouble in getting the two
to integrate.  And (John Gardner would not be surprised) some students
who were highly inept in one were highly talented in the other.
 
I had to put together some presentations helping students integrate the
visual and the verbal.  I'm a novice at this, and I can only deal with
the basic advice--avoiding clutter, striving for balance without
symmetry, etc.  So I am delighted to see this thread and I hope the
bibliography keeps growing.
 
What I haven't seen is an article helping comp teachers teach their FY
students how to enhance their writing with graphics.  Maybe it needs to
be written.
 
But I'll pass on the one assignment that has proved the most beneficial
for me and my FY students:  the storyboard poster.  Students construct,
and present to the class, a poster of their research topic.  It has to
have three parts.  Imagine a poster (taller than wide) divided into
three parts with a Y.  The top center is a graphic.  The lower left is
text.  The lower right is summary.  All told, the poster tells the story
of the research project.  The purpose of the storyboard is immediately
apparent to students, they love doing it, and I like the results.
 
I'd like to hear of similar assignments.
 
Rich Haswell
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David's question about whether we make a distinction between
"co-curriculum"
related absences and "life" related ones, particularly in reference to
the increasing
number of non-traditional students,  raises the issue of primary
care-givers,
mostly women, having to choose between attending class and taking care
of
sick children or children who are home because school holidays don't
coincide
with college holidays.
 
Here at University of Hawaii, most faculty allow 3-5 absences, excused
or
otherwise.  Most also permit students to *occasionally* bring children
to class
as long as the children are not disruptive.  This practice enables
students to attend
who would otherwise have to miss class that day.  Is this common
elsewhere?
 
Theresa Conefrey
University of Hawaii
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I noticed discussion here of the change in MLA style to single spaces after
periods, and I have seen this in several interpretations of MLA style, but I
have never been able to find this stated in the MLA Handbook itself.  Does
anybody have a reference to this?
 
Keith Rhodes
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Does anyone know if Lee Odell is publishing on this topic?  He's made
some very fine presentations at various conferences and symposia.
 
--Brad Peters, Cal State Northridge
 
 
Richard Haswell wrote:
>
 
> What I haven't seen is an article helping comp teachers teach their FY
> students how to enhance their writing with graphics.  Maybe it needs to
> be written.
>
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keith rhodes wrote:
>
> I noticed discussion here of the change in MLA style to single spaces after
> periods, and I have seen this in several interpretations of MLA style, but I
> have never been able to find this stated in the MLA Handbook itself.  Does
> anybody have a reference to this?
 
To me, inserting two spaces after a period has nothing
to do with any stylesheet.  This is touch typing, pure
and simple, and no decision by the MLA or APA is going
to change that soon.
 
Not type two spaces after a period?  This isn't a choice
I make consciously.  This is conditioned.
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Yes, I have on occasion invited parents with baby-sitter emergencies to
bring kids to class and it has worked out fine.  One man, a single parent
with 6 (!) kids under the age of ten, would line up the kids in the back
row, with coloring books and crayons, and there they would sit, like
blackbirds on a phone wire, good as gold.  Quite charming, actually.  But
then, I have nine grandchildren, really enjoy young ones, and take some
pains to make the kids feel welcome.
 
On the subject of the Garrison method, btw, I am not much in favor of the
writing class as self-contained workshop, with teacher response to writing
limited to a minute or two in class.  I think it overvalues superficiality
and fluency, first draft writing and canned responses.  It does cut down
considerably on student and faculty workload, but at serious cost in
quality.  --Ed White
 
On Thu, 12 Mar 1998, Theresa Conefrey wrote:
 
> David's question about whether we make a distinction between
> "co-curriculum"
> related absences and "life" related ones, particularly in reference to
> the increasing
> number of non-traditional students,  raises the issue of primary
> care-givers,
> mostly women, having to choose between attending class and taking care
> of
> sick children or children who are home because school holidays don't
> coincide
> with college holidays.
>
> Here at University of Hawaii, most faculty allow 3-5 absences, excused
> or
> otherwise.  Most also permit students to *occasionally* bring children
> to class
> as long as the children are not disruptive.  This practice enables
> students to attend
> who would otherwise have to miss class that day.  Is this common
> elsewhere?
>
> Theresa Conefrey
> University of Hawaii
>
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But I thought that the new spacing after periods and colons, etc. had more
to do with the way that most word-processor fonts create a natural space,
so by time you do the two spaces you end up with more space than two.
 
I remember reading about this in the book, The MAC is not a Typewriter and
also in some technical design texts.
 
Karen Vaught-Alexander, U of Portland
 
On Thu, 12 Mar 1998, Clay Bond wrote:
 
> keith rhodes wrote:
> >
> > I noticed discussion here of the change in MLA style to single spaces after
> > periods, and I have seen this in several interpretations of MLA style, but I
> > have never been able to find this stated in the MLA Handbook itself.  Does
> > anybody have a reference to this?
>
> To me, inserting two spaces after a period has nothing
> to do with any stylesheet.  This is touch typing, pure
> and simple, and no decision by the MLA or APA is going
> to change that soon.
>
> Not type two spaces after a period?  This isn't a choice
> I make consciously.  This is conditioned.
>
 
Karen Vaught-Alexander, Ph.D.
karenva@up.edu
University of Portland (OR)
******************************
Because we have forgotten our kinship
with the land,. . . our kinship with each
other has become pale.
--from Refuge, Terry Tempest Williams
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I think it actually has more to do with the cost of publishing--the cost
of white space.  One space after a period means more print on a page
kind-of-thing.  But I'm with Keith on this one--my fingers automatically
do the two-space thing after a period.  For publication submission
requirements, I'd prefer to do a search-and-replace if required.
 
But I LIKE the way two spaces sets off a complete thought....
 
Janice <-- old dog who doesn't wanna learn new trix
 
On Thu, 12 Mar 1998, Karen Vaught-Alexander wrote:
 
> But I thought that the new spacing after periods and colons, etc. had more
> to do with the way that most word-processor fonts create a natural space,
> so by time you do the two spaces you end up with more space than two.
>
> I remember reading about this in the book, The MAC is not a Typewriter and
> also in some technical design texts.
>
> Karen Vaught-Alexander, U of Portland
>
> On Thu, 12 Mar 1998, Clay Bond wrote:
>
> > keith rhodes wrote:
> > >
> > > I noticed discussion here of the change in MLA style to single spaces after
> > > periods, and I have seen this in several interpretations of MLA style, but I
> > > have never been able to find this stated in the MLA Handbook itself.  Does
> > > anybody have a reference to this?
> >
> > To me, inserting two spaces after a period has nothing
> > to do with any stylesheet.  This is touch typing, pure
> > and simple, and no decision by the MLA or APA is going
> > to change that soon.
> >
> > Not type two spaces after a period?  This isn't a choice
> > I make consciously.  This is conditioned.
> >
>
> Karen Vaught-Alexander, Ph.D.
> karenva@up.edu
> University of Portland (OR)
> ******************************
> Because we have forgotten our kinship
> with the land,. . . our kinship with each
> other has become pale.
> --from Refuge, Terry Tempest Williams
>
 
******************************************************************************
Janice R. Walker, Dept. of English         Email jwalker@chuma.cas.usf.edu
University of South Florida                (813) 974-2421
Tampa, FL  33620                           (813) 974-2270 (Fax)
            http://www.cas.usf.edu/english/walker/janice.html
 "THE TROUBLE WITH THE RAT RACE IS THAT EVEN IF YOU WIN, YOU'RE STILL A RAT."
                                                --Lily Tomlin
******************************************************************************
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>Several years ago it occurred to me--I forget the circumstances--that
>very few public verbal publications of any sort lack graphics.  I mean
>that if you pick up material in print at random, from books to
>periodicals to brochures, it is extremely rare that you find more than
>two pages in a row of unadorned print.  The exceptions are telephone
>books and scholarly publications in philosophy, history, language
>studies, literary studies, and rhet/comp.
 
The role of visual communication has been of interest to me, particularly
in the study of science students' writing. What's interesting to me is not
only the medium, but the placement--often out to the side.  Sidebars and
schematics can accommodate a lot of "given" information that otherwise is
very difficult to pack into the main text.  When we ask science students to
write an unbroken text (no sidebars or figures), we may be asking them to
do something that NO professional science writer has to do--and that is to
coherently weave in to their writing an incredible amount of background or
ancillary information as reference for the dominant chain of ideas.
 
I'm not surprised that Rich Haswell found it "double trouble" to include
graphics in students' writing.  But I wonder if doing that might not have a
double payoff down the road, once students start to understand how to layer
information both visually and verbally.
 
I, too, think posters are a good idea, especially if they follow from
(rather than precede) longer writing.  Or maybe even at both ends--serving
different rhetorical functions at each end of the research process.
 
Marty
 
*****************************************
Marty Patton
Campus Writing Program
University of Missouri-Columbia
writmdp@showme.missouri.edu
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Fascinating thread, and timely, too.  I first became interested in visual
"thinking" when I was a writing consultant to an architecture class at Ball
State.  It was a different type of teaching altogether, working with
students who actually thought better through drawing than through writing.
In fact, one of the first profs. I worked with, Paul Laseau, wrote a book
entitled _Graphic Thinking_ which I found invaluable in my work with his
students.  Here's the cite:  Laseau, Paul. _Graphic Thinking_. New York:
Van Nostrand Reinhold, Co., 1980. Longman, 1989.
 
This was a looong time ago, but Marty Patton and Eric Crump wrote a paper
based on their own research as well as some interviews via email and IRC
with myself and some of the architecture students.  I hope they won't mind
if I share the URL with you:
 
http://www.missouri.edu/~wleric/visual_rhetoric.html
 
I recently went back to this paper, and found it a great place to base my
new thinking from.  Like Marty mentions below, posters are a great place to
begin, but I'm wondering about the next generation of pubications ON
LINE....will these students in our classes today be able to "think"
visually/ textually/ hypertextually?  Who's going to teach them?
 
--Becky
 
 
At 7:24 PM 3/12/98, Marty Patton wrote:
 
>The role of visual communication has been of interest to me, particularly
>in the study of science students' writing. What's interesting to me is not
>only the medium, but the placement--often out to the side.  Sidebars and
>schematics can accommodate a lot of "given" information that otherwise is
>very difficult to pack into the main text.  When we ask science students to
>write an unbroken text (no sidebars or figures), we may be asking them to
>do something that NO professional science writer has to do--and that is to
>coherently weave in to their writing an incredible amount of background or
>ancillary information as reference for the dominant chain of ideas.
>
>I'm not surprised that Rich Haswell found it "double trouble" to include
>graphics in students' writing.  But I wonder if doing that might not have a
>double payoff down the road, once students start to understand how to layer
>information both visually and verbally.
>
>I, too, think posters are a good idea, especially if they follow from
>(rather than precede) longer writing.  Or maybe even at both ends--serving
>different rhetorical functions at each end of the research process.
>
>Marty
>
>*****************************************
>Marty Patton
>Campus Writing Program
>University of Missouri-Columbia
>writmdp@showme.missouri.edu
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Keith,
  I have checked in several handbooks, (Oliu, Alred, Brusaw, Lunsford
and Connor) and the double spacing seems to be the MLA rule; however, I
have noticed that student journalists who desktop publish their own news
stories do not double space after periods.  They have learned that the
double spacing causes some kind of hassle during the layout process.
Maybe the single space after end of sentence punctuation is one
influence of dtp'ed reading materials.
 
Also, I have not examined citation conventions for word processing
software like Word or Word Perfect.  Is the software programmed to
include the cited entry with single spaces after periods?
 
Gail
 
 
Dr. Gail S. Corso
Associate Professor of Communication Arts
Neumann College
Aston, PA 19014-1298
 
H:gcor@jersey.net
Office: gcorso@smtpgate.neumann.edu
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I would add to the list:
 
        Garrett-Petts, W.F. and Donald Lawrence, Eds. Integrating Visual and
Verbal Literacies. Winnipeg, Manitoba: Inkshed Publications, 1996.
 
Bronwyn T. Williams
University of New Hampshire
brydwill@chi.tds.net
 
----------
> From: Linda K. Shamoon <shamoon@URIACC.URI.EDU>
> To: WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject: visual communication query
> Date: Thursday, March 12, 1998 10:09 AM
>
> The more I teach in a computer-based writing classroom, the more I find
> myself concerned with visual rhetoric and visual communication. When my
> students construct web pages, produce pamphlets or create multimedia
> presentations, we spend a good deal of time discussing the connections
> between word, image, message and impact.  However, my background in these
> areas is thin, indeed.  Can anyone recommend some books or journals that
> address these concerns? Also,  I have heard that there is an email list
on
> visual communication.  Does anyone have the address of that list?
>
> Thank you for your responses and advice.
>
> Linda Shamoon
>
> Linda K. Shamoon                        tel. 401-874-4203
> Director
> College Writing Program                 email: shamoon@uriacc.uri.edu
> Department of English
> Independence Hall
> 60 Upper College Rd., suite 2
> University of Rhode Island
> Kingston, Rhode Island 02881
> Home: 309 Doyle Ave.
> Providence, R. I.
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Another text that promises to be interesting is Graphic Communications
Today 3rd ed. by Theodore E. Conover, published by West Publishing
Company, St. Paul, MN, 1995.  The text may be in its 4th ed. now.
 
Truly,
 
Gail
 
 
 
Dr. Gail S. Corso
Associate Professor of Communication Arts
Neumann College
Aston, PA 19014-1298
 
H: gcor@jersey.net
 
Office: gcorso@smtpgate.neumann.edu
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<HTML>
Another text that promises to be interesting is <I>Graphic Communications
Today </I>3rd ed. by Theodore E. Conover, published by West Publishing
Company, St. Paul, MN, 1995.&nbsp; The text may be in its 4th ed. now.
 
<P>Truly,
 
<P>Gail
<BR>&nbsp;
<BR>&nbsp;
 
<P>Dr. Gail S. Corso
<BR>Associate Professor of Communication Arts
<BR>Neumann College
<BR>Aston, PA 19014-1298
 
<P>H: gcor@jersey.net
 
<P>Office: gcorso@smtpgate.neumann.edu</HTML>
 
--------------60745B469C8D9B0480F612D8--
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I like the focus that the WPA Outcomes Group has made explicit:
Teaching writing effectively requires our actively dealing with four
areas, one of which relates to reading and writing connections.  We need
to become highly selective about readings for our writing courses, and
we need to learn how to integrate each into our instructional processes
and designs of writing tasks.
 
Gail
 
Dr. Gail S. Corso
Associate Professor of Communication Arts
Neumann college
Aston, PA 19014-1298
 
H: gcor@jersey.net
Office: gcorso@smtpgate.neumann.edu
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Speaking as a former journalist, single spacing after the period does
eliminate problems with layout and design, especially since most
newspapers and magazines justify their columns.
Joe Schaaf
Ohio University
 
 
On Thu, 12 Mar 1998, gcor wrote:
 
> Keith,
>   I have checked in several handbooks, (Oliu, Alred, Brusaw, Lunsford
> and Connor) and the double spacing seems to be the MLA rule; however, I
> have noticed that student journalists who desktop publish their own news
> stories do not double space after periods.  They have learned that the
> double spacing causes some kind of hassle during the layout process.
> Maybe the single space after end of sentence punctuation is one
> influence of dtp'ed reading materials.
>
> Also, I have not examined citation conventions for word processing
> software like Word or Word Perfect.  Is the software programmed to
> include the cited entry with single spaces after periods?
>
> Gail
>
>
> Dr. Gail S. Corso
> Associate Professor of Communication Arts
> Neumann College
> Aston, PA 19014-1298
>
> H:gcor@jersey.net
> Office: gcorso@smtpgate.neumann.edu
>
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Keith,
        There is a statement about it on the MLA's homepage where they
explain their online style.  The url for that page is
(http://www.mla.org/set_stl.htm); look for a link called Frequently Asked
Questions by students.
 
Nick Carbone, Writing Instructor
Marlboro College
Marlboro, VT 05344
nickc@marlboro.edu, but coming to you via nickc@english.umass.edu
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Just as a slight extension on this:  try watching your word processor if
you have full justification on (the justification of most printed
material).  The more recent word processors are programmed to recognize the
period (and other end punctuation) and add extra white space automatically,
should the line require it.  If there are two spaces, under the same
conditions, it adds double the white space, which often is too much.  If
you don't type in full justification, you wouldn't notice, but I work with
legal secretaries who must all the time.
 
Patricia
 
 
At 12:57 AM -0500 3/13/98, Joseph Howard Schaaf wrote:
>Speaking as a former journalist, single spacing after the period does
>eliminate problems with layout and design, especially since most
>newspapers and magazines justify their columns.
>Joe Schaaf
>Ohio University
>
>
 
Patricia LaCoste
plc@csd.uwm.edu
Department of English
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee
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Re: MLA's position on single/double spaces.
When Chris Anson and I were preparing the Longman Handbook, we noticed that the
recently published MLA Handbook looked like it was using a single period after
periods in entries.  It was a bit hard to tell because the handbook was using a
proportional font (I think).  There was no discussion of spacing in the
Handbook itself.  I called up the editor and asked 1) was I correct in counting
one space after periods in the entries, 2) could I state this in the Longman
Handbook as MLA style, 3) did this spacing hold for non-proportional fonts like
Courier, and 4) why wasn't there any mention of this in the text.  The answers
were
1) yes, MLA was using one space
2) I could state this as MLA style
3) yes, the style is intended for typewriter fonts like Courier, too
4) no answer.
The MLA website now contains a statement on spacing, citing the argument that
proportional fonts dictate single spaces, but doing so in a rather indirect
style--indirect, I suspect, to avoid complaints from all of us who put in two
spaces more or less automatically.  For some reason, however, I've had little
trouble adapting to single spacing in entries--I think about it as little as I
think about what my fingers are doing while I'm typing other kinds of text.
 
But what are you going to be recommending about spacing, Janice?
I admit to having both a personal and professional interest in this, as, I
suspect, do Bob Connors and other handbook authors.
 
Bob
 
Bob Schwegler
College Writing Program
University of Rhode Island
RSchweg@URIACC.URI.EDU
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You know, the way to solve this just might be to write without periods* We
can end a sentence with an asterisk instead* Periods are part of URLs now
anyway, so they've got a life beyond the end of the thought* Funny how
we're wedded to habit; and habit alone becomes a reason not to change, a
reason to get, however slightly, flummoxed by minor things, like one space
or two*
 
 
Nick Carbone, Writing Instructor
Marlboro College
Marlboro, VT 05344
nickc@marlboro.edu, but coming to you via nickc@english.umass.edu
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I haven't addressed the spacing in citations in Columbia Online Style,
primarily because Columbia Online Style does not follow any ONE style
(i.e., MLA) but instead presents guidelines and examples to translate
the elements of citations for electronic sources into whatever style
authors are required to use.
 
However, I wonder what Chicago and APA and all the rest have to say?  At
this point, I haven't seen anything from them.  I also wonder what
justification MLA will make for this move, since, as was pointed out
earlier, this works well with full justified text, but doesn't seem to
matter with left justified text (and most academic papers should be left
justified).  It seems that most major styles are following the demands of
print publishers in their style guides--i.e.,  APA's 4th edition showed
examples of citations w/o using hanging indents; underlining is still
preferred in both to italics, not because fonts dictate it so much any
more, but because publishers prefer it; and now one space after
periods....  How much of this will still make sense in an era of
electronic publishing? :)
 
Okay, it's early in the morning, and I'm studying for comps Monday--so
excuse the rambling!
 
On Fri, 13 Mar 1998, Bob Schwegler wrote:
 
> Re: MLA's position on single/double spaces.
> When Chris Anson and I were preparing the Longman Handbook, we noticed that the
> recently published MLA Handbook looked like it was using a single period after
> periods in entries.  It was a bit hard to tell because the handbook was using a
> proportional font (I think).  There was no discussion of spacing in the
> Handbook itself.  I called up the editor and asked 1) was I correct in counting
> one space after periods in the entries, 2) could I state this in the Longman
> Handbook as MLA style, 3) did this spacing hold for non-proportional fonts like
> Courier, and 4) why wasn't there any mention of this in the text.  The answers
> were
> 1) yes, MLA was using one space
> 2) I could state this as MLA style
> 3) yes, the style is intended for typewriter fonts like Courier, too
> 4) no answer.
> The MLA website now contains a statement on spacing, citing the argument that
> proportional fonts dictate single spaces, but doing so in a rather indirect
> style--indirect, I suspect, to avoid complaints from all of us who put in two
> spaces more or less automatically.  For some reason, however, I've had little
> trouble adapting to single spacing in entries--I think about it as little as I
> think about what my fingers are doing while I'm typing other kinds of text.
>
> But what are you going to be recommending about spacing, Janice?
> I admit to having both a personal and professional interest in this, as, I
> suspect, do Bob Connors and other handbook authors.
>
> Bob
>
> Bob Schwegler
> College Writing Program
> University of Rhode Island
> RSchweg@URIACC.URI.EDU
>
 
******************************************************************************
Janice R. Walker, Dept. of English         Email jwalker@chuma.cas.usf.edu
University of South Florida                (813) 974-2421
Tampa, FL  33620                           (813) 974-2270 (Fax)
            http://www.cas.usf.edu/english/walker/janice.html
 "THE TROUBLE WITH THE RAT RACE IS THAT EVEN IF YOU WIN, YOU'RE STILL A RAT."
                                                --Lily Tomlin
******************************************************************************
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                    ANNOUNCEMENT - PLEASE POST
 
        15th Annual Faculty Development Summer Institute
        August 2 to 6, 1998
        University of Prince Edward Island
 
Once again, the University of Prince Edward Island is presenting its
highly successful Faculty Development Summer Institute (FDSI). There are a
limited number of spaces available and you are urged to register early.
For further details on the program, registration, accommodations and "How
to Get to PEI", please check out the following web site:
 
                http://www.upei.ca/~extensio/FDSI98.htm
 
Look forward to seeing you.
 
 
Anna I. Sawicki, Assistant Director
Extension and Summer Sessions
University of Prince Edward Island
Charlottetown, PEI  C1A 4P3
CANADA
TEL: 902-566-0689
FAX: 902-566-0451
sawicki@upei.ca
http://www.upei.ca/~extensio/
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Hello-
 
It was interesting to read the discussion of spaces after periods
commingled with posts about visual communication (I receive wpa-l in
digest). The two threads are related. Having been an editor-publisher and a
journalist, I recognize several of the "reasons" offered for the switch
from one space to two spaces--new for many teachers and students but
familiar to people who produce text for books and periodicals.
 
Many of the decisions about both language and spacing in professional print
(and Webs too if you're a graphic designer) are based on visual purpose.
Some no doubt are also economic, saving keystrokes (operator time) and ink
and paper (fewer commas). Think, for example, of all those one-sentence
paragraphs with their tiny indents to provide white space and improve
readability in newspaper columns. I have a vague memory of a brouhaha when
one of the newspaper styles tried to spell "employee" as "employe" in a
too-obvious attempt to economize.
 
After seeing typesetters adjust their settings to move letters closer or
farther apart, I was pleased that WordPerfect let me control kerning and
leading for my own documents. I wished I knew more about the "why" to go
along with the "how."
 
From typesetters I first learned about the 1 space after a period, and when
I had access to proportional fonts with Times Roman, I made the switch
myself--took some time to get used to, but now I see the 2 spaces after a
period as a glaring gap. I encourage students to try to switch to the 1
space if they have time and energy as they do their "final" version of a
writing.
 
Thanks for all the suggestions for books and articles on visual
communication. Our students building Web pages already are experimenting
with the verbal-visual connections even without much guidance. It will be
helpful to have some knowledge for giving them more guidance.
 
Donna
--
Donna Reiss <tcreisd@vb.tc.cc.va.us>
English-Humanities Division, Tidewater Community College
1700 College Crescent, Virginia Beach, VA 23456
phone 757-321-7364  fax 757-427-0327
http://www.tc.cc.va.us/tcresourc/faculty/tcreisd/
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Sometimes class time is required because it is policy - I ran into that here with our third semester
of legal writing - I wanted to meet once per week for the 2 credit course, but was told to meet 2
hours per week.
 
I had no trouble filling the added hour of group contact with content that was relevant and helpful
to the aims of the course.
 
Similarly, in the first year, there are things which can be done in a classroom which cannot be done
one-on-one and there are things which are more efficiently communicated (from the teacher's point of
view) in a large group than repeating the same thing 30 times individually.  The trick, it seems to
me, is not to try to do what cannot be done in a large group in the large group and to avoid
thinking of the large group as a substitute for writing, feedback, and rewriting.
 
Cheers,
Steve
--
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law
Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street N.W.
Washington, D.C.  20008
 
President, Legal Writing Institute
 
vox:  202-806-8017  fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
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>>   I have checked in several handbooks, (Oliu, Alred, Brusaw, Lunsford
>> and Connor) and the double spacing seems to be the MLA rule;
 
According to the MLA web site (www.mla.org), MLA has moved from two spaces
to one space following end punctuation, though "as a practical matter" two
spaces are still okay "unless an instructor or editor requests that you do
otherwise."
 
 
J.L. McClure                        (319)398-5411, ext. 5837
English Department                  jmcclure@soli.inav.net
Kirkwood Community College          jmcclur@kirkwood.cc.ia.us
6301 Kirkwood Blvd. SW
Cedar Rapids IA  52406
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Actually, our program, rather than a more conventional 101/102 sequence has
111 (a four credit first semester course) plus a two hundred level second
course requirement.  The 111 has a one hour writing lab integral to it which
heightens concern about our faulty senate's proposed approach to excused
absence.  An update here: the following bill just went to committee.
 
Proposed Legislation:
 
Students will be excused from classes when (1) they are representing NMSU
on a university sponsored event (e.g. ASNMSU President represents NMSU at
legislative session or student-athletes competing in NMSU scheduled
athletic events), or (2) the student is ill (normally a doctor's excuse
will be required), or (3) the instructor believes that the absence should
be excused. The instructor must allow students to make up work missed
because of excused absences.
 
Excused absences do not relieve the student of making up work missed nor
the responsibility of seeing the instructor about making up missed work.
 
Rationale:
 
Currently there is no reference to excused absences in the AP&P nor
catalogs. Some students are required to attend off-campus functions during
the school year. In the case of student-athletes, they are contractually
required to participate in the games scheduled by the University for their
respective sports. To then not allow them to make up missed work
(including exams) puts them in a very difficult position.
 
Stuart
 
At 01:03 PM 3/12/98 -0800, Kurt Bouman wrote:
>On Thu, 12 Mar 1998, David E. Schwalm wrote:
>
>> Bob Conners' post raises an interesting question? Just how applicable is a
>> "studio" approach to writing instruction? To other kinds of instruction? The
>> basic deal with "studio" approaches is that we can formally stake out the
time
>> the student needs to do the course work, rather than staking out "class" time
>
>
>I wonder if there are any FYC classes that require students enroll in, and
>attend, a lab section.  I considered trying to attach a lab to my English
>101 course to provide an additional "writing and responding space" to the
>class, but never followed through.  Does anyone know of FYC programs that
>offer or require a "writing lab"?  If so, is the lab section credited?
>Perhaps the lab section model is one that could neatly be applied to
>writing courses:  3 credit "lecture" section, 1 credit "lab" section, or
>the like.
>
>Kurt Bouman
>
 
 
"Question Celebrity"
    * * *
Stuart C. Brown
Writing Program Director &
Associate Department Head
Department of English, Box 3E
New Mexico State University
Las Cruces, NM 88003
(505) 646-2413
http://www.nmsu.edu/~english/
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I, too, am finding this thread enlightening.  I liked Rich Haswell's
insight about the pervasiveness of graphics in contemporary texts, and of
course, as Becky Rickly points out, anyone who reads and rights hypertext
or web text will need to have an understanding of visual rhetoric.
 
I came to my interest in visual rhetoric about 15 years ago, when I was
first teaching writing at MIT.  The students there, already precocious
with computers, instinctively included computer-generated graphs with
some of their papers.  I was dazzled by the beauty of those graphics--until
I looked closely and realized that, rhetorically, they were a mess.  Right
down to deciding what data to include, what to put on the X-axis, what to
put on the Y-axis, etc.
 
These days, I'm finding useful conenctions with faculty in other disciplines,
both the sciences and the arts.  One of our chem. WAC instructors, for example,
begins the semester by giving students a histogram and asking them to write
a caption for it (something that is surprisingly difficult for them to do).
She is concerned, too, that students don't know how to read those sidebars
that Marty Patton alludes to, and in fact often ignore them, missing crucial
information in their reading.  Another chemist explained to me the
rhetoric of the chemical equation (you know, those diagrams of molecules
interacting wit one another)--writers must both make choices about how to
construct the diagram and how much to say about it in the text.  Both chemists
say there is quite a bit of debate about how to use graphics in chem. writing,
and very little written about this subject.
 
Visuals--graphics, images--often contain or relate to text in ways that
writers find difficult to maneuver.  How much, and what kinds of text,
should one include on a web page, or a poster?  Rich Haswell's version of
the poster assignment seems an especially good way to help students
focus on this problem.
 
Here's a source recommended to us by a member of our studio art faculty
who does computer art:
 
Williams, Robin (no, not THAT Robin Williams!).  _The Non-Designer's Design
Book:  Design and Typographic Principles for the Visual Novice_.  Berkeley:
Peachpit Press, 1994.
 
Wini Wood
------------------------------------------------------
Winifred J. Wood
Director of the Writing Program
Wellesley College
Wellesley MA 02181
wwood@wellesley.edu
------------------------------------------------------
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Karen Vaught-Alexander wrote:
>
> But I thought that the new spacing after periods and colons, etc. had more
> to do with the way that most word-processor fonts create a natural space,
> so by time you do the two spaces you end up with more space than two.
>
> I remember reading about this in the book, The MAC is not a Typewriter and
> also in some technical design texts.
 
It may be true on MACs--I would rather die than use one, so
I couldn't say--but it does not adversely affect spacing on
PC wordprocessors.  I experimented by changing double spaces
after periods in a text to single spaces.  The text, printed
on my HP Laserjet 6L and created in MSOffice '97, looks like
there are single spaces after the periods.  Word did not
adjust
spacing.
 
As for technical design texts, what exactly are you
referring
to?  Tech writing books?
 
At any rate, the point is that touch typists do not have the
luxury of just typing one space after a period.
 
---
Clay M. Bond, Faculty Lecturer
Indiana University Kelley School of Business
BU650-H, 812.855.5967
X204 Online: <http://www.bus.indiana.edu/bondc/x204.html>
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Patricia LaCoste wrote:
>
> Just as a slight extension on this:  try watching your word processor if
> you have full justification on (the justification of most printed
> material).  The more recent word processors are programmed to recognize the
> period (and other end punctuation) and add extra white space automatically,
> should the line require it.  If there are two spaces, under the same
> conditions, it adds double the white space, which often is too much.  If
> you don't type in full justification, you wouldn't notice, but I work with
> legal secretaries who must all the time.
 
Not Word 97.
 
---
Clay M. Bond, Faculty Lecturer
Indiana University Kelley School of Business
BU650-H, 812.855.5967
X204 Online: <http://www.bus.indiana.edu/bondc/x204.html>
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INVITATION TO WPA'S AT LARGE URBAN UNIVERSITIES
Saturday, April 4 @ the CCCC Convention in Chicago
8:30-10 AM in Dearborne 1 of the Palmer House
 
We invite you to come to an informal gathering of WPA's from urban
universities.  The purpose of this meeting is to explore the possibility
of forming an urban coalition within WPA.
 
We believe that institutions like ours face a particular spectrum of
challenges that have direct effects on writing programs.  Come share
your concerns with others in similar circumstances--maybe we can give
each other perspective, support, advice, solace.  We might think about
working toward a conference of our own in 1999 or 2000.
 
 
Susan-Marie Harrington
Indiana University/Purdue University at Indianapolis
sharrin@iupui.edu
 
Eli Goldblatt
Temple University
egoldbla@nimbus.temple.edu
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I have been using a very successful policy that rewards two things: perfect
attendance and meeting deadlines. If a student does both of those things
for our eleven weeks of classes, I add 5 points to their final grade (out
of 100 possible points). Here in the land of the work ethic, it has amazing
results. Students write me a memo every time they miss class for any
reason; this also adds to their motivation to be in class and part of a
team.
 
Elizabeth H. Campbell, Ph.D.
Dept. of Business & Industrial Management
Kettering University
1700 W. Third Ave.
Flint, MI 48504
(810)762-7988
 
----------
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Actually, Ed, weren't you involved in that big LA Community Colleges study
of the Garrison method back in 1978 that used holistically-rated pre-test
and post-test essays from sixteen sections from four different schools and
that showed statistically significant holistic gains for the Garrison
groups that the control groups didn't match?  I have a copy of that report
that Roger Garrison sent me, and it looks like a sound and quite a
large study.  Was it not?
 
Bob
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Standard cross-posting apologies apply...
 
 --------------------------------------------
| CCCC/98 Online
| http://www.ncte.org/cccc/98/
| Where the convention leaks into cyberspace!
 --------------------------------------------
 
News about...
 
* Opportunities for Presenters to Publish
* Web Forums
* MOO Sessions
* Workshop enrollments
* Coming attractions
 
 --------------------------------------------
| Opportunities for Presenters:
| http://www.ncte.org/cccc/98/contrib.html
 --------------------------------------------
 
We invite all CCCC presenters to share something of their
work and ideas online prior to the event. This is a chance
to be kind to colleagues who can't make it to Chicago or,
if there, can't make it to your session. The payoff, in
addition to that warm feeling of collegiality, is the
potential for getting reactions from and some interaction
with folks who are interested in your work. Conversations
prior to the convention have been known to help folks
refine and reshape their presentations.
 
For the past couple of years, the number of contributions
to CCCC Online have remained fairly steady. I'm hoping we
can grow a bit this year. The more information we add to
the pile, the richer and more useful CCCC Online becomes
as a place for conversation and as an information resource.
 
So this year I'd like to urge presenters to think of this
as an opportunity to *portray* your ideas, in whatever
form they might be in, a chance to introduce ideas and
provoke conversation about them. That means what you
share online need not be a faithful representation of
your presentation (some of us can't say exactly what
our presentations will look like until we deliver them!).
This is a different kind of publishing than we're used to.
It's purpose is conversation. It's function as a record of
the event is important, but secondary. Each presenter who
contributes something has the option of creating a web
forum to host discussion on the topic at hand.
 
As always, we provide a web contribution form for your
convenience:
 
  http://www.ncte.org/cccc/98/contrib.html
 
but our main goal is to help make the collection as
complete as possible, so if for some reason the web form
doesn't work for you, information can be sent via email
(cccc-webslingers@lists.ncte.org), and disks or even print
versions can be sent via snailmail (1111 W. Kenyon Road,
Urbana, IL 61801-1096, attn: Eric Crump).
 
 
 --------------------------------------------
| Conversations: Web Forums
| http://www.ncte.org/cccc/98/forums.html
 --------------------------------------------
 
The point of conventions is conversation. Online we simply
use different tools and different places to pursue our
discussions. This year CCCC Online is using Ceilidh, a
web forum program by Lilikoi Software.
 
Current foruns include:
 
* Teaching Writing for Social Change
  an online roundtable with Patricia Bizzell,
  Marilyn Cooper, Gail Okawa, Harriet Malinowitz,
  and Ellen Cushman
  http://www.hu.mtu.edu/cccc/98/
 
* Responding to Works in Progress On(Off)-Line
  featuring papers by Nancy Grimm and Nancy Welch
  http://www.hu.mtu.edu/cccc/98/
 
* Roommate Search & Hotel Info
  http://www.ncte.org/forums/roomies/ceilidh.htm
 
* Service Learning SIG
  http://www.ncte.org/forums/service/
 
* Service Learning and English Studies
  (including the full text of the College English
  article by Aaron Schutz and Anne Gere
  http://www.ncte.org/forums/sles/
 
* Plotting and Scheming: Developing Proposals for
  CCCC/99
  http://www.ncte.org/forums/99cfp/
 
And if anybody wants a place to talk about something not
represented above, please visit the forums page,
 
  http://www.ncte.org/cccc/98/forums.html
 
and request that a new forum be added to the group.
 
 --------------------------------------------
| Conversations: MOO Sessions
| http://lingua.utdallas.edu/
| http://www.ncte.org/chat/mudinfo.html
 --------------------------------------------
 
C-Fest, the series of discussions hosted at LinguaMOO by
Cynthia Haynes and Jan Rune Holmevik, is in full swing now,
with weekly meetings alternating between Wednesday and
Thursday eventings. The next meeting will be Wednesday,
March 18 and 8 p.m. EST.
 
For more information about the series' themes and topics,
as well as instructions for how to connect, see
 
  http://lingua.utdallas.edu:7000/4005
 
ncteMUD, a fledging virtual world, is also available for
anyone who would like to hold realtime meetings to talk
about presentations, about committee business, about, er,
anything at all that's somehow relevant to CCCC or NCTE.
 
  http://www.ncte.org/mudinfo.html
  http://www.ncte.org/mudhelp.html
  http://mud.ncte.org:8888/apply
    (to obtain a character)
  http://mud.ncte.org:8888/login
    (to login with a web browser)
  http://mud.ncte.org/ncteMUD/java
    (to login with java-capable browser)
  mud.ncte.org 4096
    (to login with MUD clients or telnet)
 
 --------------------------------------------
| Workshop Enrollments:
 --------------------------------------------
 
Advance registration is now closed, but if you plan to
register on-site and want to see whether a workshop
you're interested in is still open, visit
 
  http://www.ncte.org/cccc/98/4c-workshop.html
 
The schedule for the registration booth is at
 
  http://www.ncte.org/cccc/98/calendar.htm
 
 --------------------------------------------
| Coming Attractions:
 --------------------------------------------
 
The CCCC Web Team is hard at work. Look for restaurant
guides, Chicago highlights, and the program book to
appear on the web soon.
 
The call for proposals for CCCC/99 is available now in
PDF format, so if you have Adobe Acrobat Reader (which
can be downloaded for free from http://www.adobe.com)
you can view or print the document from
 
  http://www.ncte.org/cccc/99/99cfp.pdf
 
The HTML version of the CFP will be available next week
at
 
  http://www.ncte.org/cccc/99/99cfp.html
 
If there's anything you'd like to see on the CCCC Online
web site that isn't currently there, please don't
hesitate to let us know!
 
--Eric Crump
  on behalf of the CCCC Web Team
  (John Logie, Collin Brooke, Kirsten Hale, Mike Jackman)
  cccc-webslingers@lists.ncte.org
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I am afraid it has to do more with kerned and unkerned type font. There is
also a book with the same advice for "The PC is Not a Typewriter" with the
same info about the proportional spacing that creates two spaces
automatically after a period. There is advice on the use of the em dash
and all the other stuff that changed once we moved from typewriters to
word processing. So I am afraid (because I work on both MAC and PC) that
it's not just a MAC or PC issue. Probably because I teach in business and
technical fields, as well as tech consulting, I am viewing this more as an
issue that did not exist before word processing.
 
In other words, we have to change what we do to end up with what we used
to get with two spaces after the period. You will end up with more than
two spaces if you space twice.
 
I like two spaces after a period. I just have to change what I do with
word processing to get the equivalent of those two typewritten spaces.
 
If we don't change our typewriter habits, then we need to like the look of
three-four spaces after the period I guess.
 
I have both of these books in the reference section of the writing center
at UP. I can post the exact titles for MAC and PC books that clarify
changes like the -- to the em dash as well as kerned vs nonkerned fonts,
if you are interested.
 
So it is not the PC-ness of your type font but rather if that font is
kerned or unkerned. The books I mentioned have a whole list of which is
which. I vaguely remember if your font name is a city that it is unkerned
but I would have to check that distinction.
 
I do not have the luxury of being an exclusive MAC or PC person. Because
students in different degree programs tend to use certain ones given the
software in the field, I have to work with both.
 
 
Karen Vaught-Alexander, UP
 
 
On Fri, 13 Mar 1998, Clay Bond wrote:
 
> Karen Vaught-Alexander wrote:
> >
> > But I thought that the new spacing after periods and colons, etc. had more
> > to do with the way that most word-processor fonts create a natural space,
> > so by time you do the two spaces you end up with more space than two.
> >
> > I remember reading about this in the book, The MAC is not a Typewriter and
> > also in some technical design texts.
>
> It may be true on MACs--I would rather die than use one, so
> I couldn't say--but it does not adversely affect spacing on
> PC wordprocessors.  I experimented by changing double spaces
> after periods in a text to single spaces.  The text, printed
> on my HP Laserjet 6L and created in MSOffice '97, looks like
> there are single spaces after the periods.  Word did not
> adjust
> spacing.
>
> As for technical design texts, what exactly are you
> referring
> to?  Tech writing books?
>
> At any rate, the point is that touch typists do not have the
> luxury of just typing one space after a period.
>
> ---
> Clay M. Bond, Faculty Lecturer
> Indiana University Kelley School of Business
> BU650-H, 812.855.5967
> X204 Online: <http://www.bus.indiana.edu/bondc/x204.html>
>
 
Karen Vaught-Alexander, Ph.D.
karenva@up.edu
University of Portland (OR)
******************************
Because we have forgotten our kinship
with the land,. . . our kinship with each
other has become pale.
--from Refuge, Terry Tempest Williams
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One approach is to type as many spaces as you like after a period, and,
when you're all done, use the global search and replace function to
replace all double or triple spaces with a single space.  You can even
program a macro to do this for you automatically.
 
If consistency is more important than whether you use one or two spaces
(and it often is), it's *very* easy to make sure you have no double spaces
throughout an entire document.  It's *much* more difficult to make certain
that you have two spaces after every concluding punctuation mark and
nowhere else. Perhaps this is one reason why MLA has (sort of) changed its
mind.
 
- Todd Taylor
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A frustrating sidelight on excused and non-excused absences has arisen in
relation to a new comp course we invented for last fall semester as a
result of the Vice-Provosts demand that we do something about increasing
exemptions for the Writing Skills Requirement.  Since the evil
Vice-Provost axed our testing program in favor of using SAT scores for
placement into writing classes, and what I predicted would happen,
happened, to wit, that we would have few exemptions and a large placement
into ENG 101, he demanded that we do something about increasing
exemptions.  So, we invented ENG 102 (201 is our second-semester course)
which combines 101 and 201 (the research paper), and at the end of the
semester the portfolio reading groups determine which of the students may
be exempted from 201 (second-semester comp).  While we were doing the
portfolio readings at the end of last semester, the evil V-P kept phoning
to say we had to have at least 50% exemptions.  We actually managed 39%.
He wanted a list of the students exempted and I sent him one.  He had some
flunky look up the final grades of the students and then he phoned all in
a tiff because not all the students exempted received A or A-, but many
had Bs (and two had C+s).  How could this be?  Well, the answer has to do
will all the stuff people on this list have been saying about giving
credit for group activities.  Our standards for exemption from 201 were
strictly  on the merits of the writing.  Some students (who would have
been exempted if we still had our testing program) goofed off in their
group activities but wrote very well; some received B-s but were exempted.
Others, who received As because their exemplary group work raised their
final grades above the actual proficiency of their writing were not
exempted.  The evil V-P (a mathematician) believes group work is so much
hocus pocus and that all grading should strictly measure writing skills as
exemplified in formal essays.
 
While I know that one of the pieties of group work is that good
performance in it produces good performance in writing papers--and
sometimes it does--it is not always the case that the two match up,
especially when we have students who are late to class, absent, late with
papers because of football practice, illness, family crises, simulated
narcolepsy, hangovers, assorted species of emotional immaturity.  Some of
the students in these categories can actually write better than the
industrious students who faithfully perform all their writing and
peer-group tasks. If we insisted that exempted students must perform
equally well in group activities as in their formal writing, our
exemptions from second-second comp would plummet to 20%.  Of course, over
a number of years, we could enforce such a policy and students who really
wanted an exemption would rise to the occasion, as word got around that
you had to be a good citizen as well as a good writer to be exempted from
ENG 201.  But the V-P wants his exemptions now.
 
Also interesting is that the SAT scores of the exempted students were all
over the map--more evidence of the irrelevance of such scores to placement
or writing proficiency.  But will this phenomenon change the V-Ps mind
about our testing program (which did, after all generate the exemptions he
wants).  Never!  Somewhere out there is a magical set of numbers,
generated by a computer and costing the University nothing, which will do
what our testing program once did. When a composition program is forced to
tailor its practices to the financial (and scheduling) demands of the
upper administration, any practical theorizing about fairness and pedagogy
fly out the holes in the budget and into the Athletic Program ($8,000,000
given to the latter this year).--Mili
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[Apologies to those receiving duplicates of this announcement. -Jim]
 
Dear WPA-L Colleagues,
 
The deadline for registering for the Third Annual Teaching in the
Community Colleges Online Conference: "Online Instruction: Trends and
Issues II," is March 17, Tuesday (HST = GMT -1000). Until the 17th, the
registration fee will be $25 US; from the 18th, it will be $35 US. From
March 30-April 3, a series of pre-conference workshops will be offered
without charge to registered participants. Please see the tentative
program below, as well as the list of presentations. To register, go to
 
             http://leahi.kcc.hawaii.edu/tcc98
 
If you have questions re registration, please send email to Sharon Fowler
<sfowler@leahi.kcc.hawaii.edu>. For further information re the conference,
write to Jim Shimabukuro <jamess@hawaii.edu> or Bert Kimura
<bert@hawaii.edu>.
 
 
               Tentative Program for the 1998
    TEACHING IN THE COMMUNITY COLLEGES ONLINE CONFERENCE
        "ONLINE INSTRUCTION: TRENDS AND ISSUES II"
                    April 7-9, 1998
 
MARCH 30-APRIL 3: PRE-CONFERENCE WORKSHOPS (no fees for registered
participants) on (1) how to participate in live-chat sessions scheduled
for the three conference days: beginner and advanced sessions; (2) how to
develop web-oriented instructional resources: beginner and advanced
sessions; (3) how to effectively use email lists for instructional
purposes: beginner and advanced sessions. The exact days, times, and
procedures will be announced.
 
[NOTE: All dates and times below are Hawaii Standard Time (HST), which is
GMT -1000. If you cannot attend a "live" event, you'll be able to review
it later on the web; all presentations and discussions will be posted or
archived on the conference webpage. In most cases, you'll be able to
participate in discussions re the missed event since nearly all will
include an interactive web forum feature.]
 
7 APRIL 1998, Tuesday
---------------------
06:00 - GREETINGS [Email, WebPost]
06:30 - FIRST KEYNOTE [Email, WebPost]
07:00-08:00 - CHAT WITH THE FIRST KEYNOTER [LiveChat 07:00-08:00; or
        send PrivateEmail to the keynoter, April 7-9]
07:00-20:00 - PUBLIC DISCUSSION OF FIRST KEYNOTE [participate via Email on
        TCON-L, the Conference Forum; the discussion will be archived on
        the conference webpage]
07:00-20:00 - CHAT WITH THE FIRST GROUP OF PRESENTERS in
        one-hour sessions scheduled throughout the day [LiveChat; or
        send private email to specific presenters, April 7-9]
07:00-24:00 - OPEN FORUMS: Join and participate in discussions on
        important topics or critical issues re online instruction
        [these email forums will begin on April 7 and end on April 9;
        discussions will be archived on the conference webpage]
00:00-24:00 - CONFERENCE PRESENTATIONS: "Attend" one of the 100+
        presentations and participate in the discussion attached to each;
        the presentations will be posted on the web from March 30-April 6;
        you'll also be able to view them during the three conference
        days, April 7-9 [Web]
07:00-24:00 - THE COCONUT CAFE: Visit the cafe for rest and relaxation
        with a virtual tropical drink; participate in informal talks
        [LiveChat; the cafe will remain open throughout the three-day
        conference]
07:00-24:00 - WEB TOURS OF HAWAII: These tours will be ongoing throughout
        the three-day conference [Web]
 
8 APRIL 1998, Wednesday
-----------------------
06:00-06:30 - SECOND KEYNOTE [Email, WebPost]
06:30-07:30 - CHAT WITH THE SECOND KEYNOTER [LiveChat 06:30-07:30; or
        send PrivateEmail to the keynoter, April 7-9]
06:30-20:00 - PUBLIC DISCUSSION OF SECOND KEYNOTE [participate via Email
        on TCON-L, the Conference Forum; the discussion will be archived
        on the conference webpage]
07:00-20:00 - CHAT WITH THE SECOND GROUP OF PRESENTERS in
        one-hour sessions scheduled throughout the day [LiveChat; or
        send private email to specific presenters, April 7-9]
07:00-24:00 - OPEN FORUMS: Join and participate in discussions on
        important topics or critical issues re online instruction
        [these email forums will begin on April 7 and end on April 9;
        discussions will be archived on the conference webpage]
00:00-24:00 - CONFERENCE PRESENTATIONS: "Attend" one of the 100+
        presentations and participate in the discussion attached to each;
        the presentations will be posted on the web from March 30-April 6;
        you'll also be able to view them during the three conference
        days, April 7-9 [Web]
07:00-24:00 - THE COCONUT CAFE: Visit the cafe for rest and relaxation
        with a virtual tropical drink; participate in informal talks
        [LiveChat; the cafe will remain open throughout the three-day
        conference]
07:00-24:00 - WEB TOURS OF HAWAII: These tours will be ongoing throughout
        the three-day conference [Web]
 
9 APRIL 1998, Thursday
----------------------
06:00-06:30 - ANNOUNCEMENT RE CONFERENCE EVALUATION [Email, WebPost]
06:30-07:00 - ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE THEME FOR THE 1999 CONFERENCE [Email,
        WebPost]
07:00-20:00 - PUBLIC DISCUSSION OF THE THEME FOR THE 1999 CONFERENCE
        [participate via Email on TCON-L, the Conference Forum; the
        discussion will be archived on the conference webpage]
07:00-20:00 - PUBLIC DISCUSSION OF THE STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES OF THE
        1999 CONFERENCE [participate via Email on TCON-L, the Conference
        Forum; the discussion will be archived on the conference webpage]
07:00-20:00 - CHAT WITH THE LAST GROUP OF PRESENTERS in
        one-hour sessions scheduled throughout the day [LiveChat; or
        send private email to specific presenters, April 7-9]
07:00-20:00 - OPEN FORUMS: Join and participate in discussions on
        important topics or critical issues re online instruction
        [these email forums will begin on April 7 and end on April 9;
        discussions will be archived on the conference webpage]
00:00-20:00 - CONFERENCE PRESENTATIONS: "Attend" one of the 100+
        presentations and participate in the discussion attached to each;
        the presentations will be posted on the web from March 30-April 6;
        you'll also be able to view them during the three conference
        days, April 7-9 [Web]
07:00-20:00 - THE COCONUT CAFE: Visit the cafe for rest and relaxation
        with a virtual tropical drink; participate in informal talks
        [LiveChat; the cafe will remain open throughout the three-day
        conference]
07:00-20:00 - WEB TOURS OF HAWAII: These tours will be ongoing throughout
        the three-day conference [Web]
20:00-21:00 - CLOSING ANNOUNCEMENTS; ALOHA MESSAGE
 
*************************************************************************
 
                        PRESENTATIONS
                 1998 TCC ONLINE CONFERENCE
         "Online Instruction: Trends and Issues II"
 
[NOTE: Registered participants will be able to "attend" these
presentations from March 30-April 6, and during the three conference days,
April 7-9. Each presentation will include a webforum feature that will
allow the audience to comment or participate in discussions on ideas
mentioned in the presentation. From April 7-9, each presenter will be
featured in a one-hour live-chat session. At the scheduled time,
participants will have the opportunity to meet and interact with the
presenter. Presenter photos and bios will also be available on the web.]
 
SCIENCE ONLINE
The Electronic Biology Classroom: Implementation and Student Opinion. Mark
   S. Davis, PhD. North Georgia State College and State U
Distance Education in Microbiology: Online and CD-ROM Course.  Gloria J.
   Delisle, PhD, & L. L. Tomalty, PhD.  Both: Queens U, Ontario
Beyond ASCII and Hypertext: Utilization of Interactive, Web-based
   Molecular Modeling and Multimedia Materials for College-level Chemistry
   and Biochemistry Courses. Ruth Dusenbery, PhD.  Wayne State U, Michigan
Virtual Places for Collaborative Distance Learning.  Robert Kozma, PhD.
   SRI International, CA
A Strategy for Incorporating Technology into General Science Curriculums.
   W. L. Morris & Michael Windelspecht, PhD.  Both: Floyd College, Georgia
Adding Value: Using Online Activities to Ensure Student Success.  Griff
   Richards, PhD, & Rosamaria Fong.  Both: British Columbia Inst. of
   Technology
 
MATH/STATISTICS ONLINE
"Go Figure": The Surprising Successes of Teaching Statistics Courses via
   Internet. Mary I. Dereshiwsky, Ph.D.  Northern Arizona U
Visual Thinking in Integral Calculus.  Sarah Inkpen.  Seneca College,
   Ontario
>From the Classroom to the Internet: Issues and Resolutions.  Sally
   Jackman & Celeste Carter.  Both: Richland College, TX
 
ESL ONLINE
Interdisciplinary English and the Internet: Technology Meets Content in
   the ESL Course.  Loretta Frances Kasper, PhD. Kingsborough CC of CUNY
Constructing a Learning Community in a Global Culture.  Harumi Kawamura.
   Nanzan U, Japan
International Online Inservice Course for ESL Teachers.  Mark Mankowski &
   Luis G. Villela.  MM: Milwaukee Area Technical College; LV: Teacher
   Trainer & Systems Administrator, Brazil
Using Email to Enhance Writing Instruction for ESL Students.  Lisa
   Schwedel.  USC, PhD candidate
Teaching ESL with the Internet: Practical Ideas for Energetic Teachers.
   Heidi Shetzer.  UC-Santa Barbara
 
LITERATURE/ART ONLINE
Online Collaboration in Large Classes: The Evolution of the Text.  Anna
   Martikainen and Linda Rodenburg.  Lakehead U, Ontario
Experiencing the Humanities Online.  Kris Murray.  Sauk
   Valley CC, IL
A Virtual Classroom Environment for Limited Access Humanities Students:
   Design and Implementation.  Susan H. Seyfarth, PhD, & Theresa Thompson,
   PhD.  Both: Valdosta State College, Georgia
Two Vast Wastelands Are Better Than One: Teaching Visual Literacy on the
   Web.  Kent Lowry.  New Mexico State U
 
SOCIAL SCIENCES/EDUCATION ONLINE
Online Sociology:  Preliminary Research Report.  Drew Hurley.  Santa Fe
   CC, Florida
Literacy, Interactivity, and Analytic Excellence in Online Classrooms.
   Dr. Suzann Kole-Berlingieri.  CC of Vermont
Humanizing the Web and Vice-versa: Incorporating the Internet into Human
   Services Courses.  Joyce D. Meyer.  Parkland College, IL
Integrating Distance Education into a Non-Technology Education Course.
   Karin Myers-Tillotson, PhD, & Renee M. Eggers, PhD. Both: Slippery Rock
   U, PA
Authoring Assessments on the Web: The CASTLE Project.  Helen Pownall, PhD.
   U of Leicester, UK
 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION
World-Wide Teaching on the World-Wide Web: Issues in Internationalization
   of On-Line Course Content and Structure. Russell E. Brayley, PhD.
   Indiana U, Bloomington
Some Cultural Considerations in Presenting Courses Online: An Asia-Pacific
   Case Study. Michael F. Christie, PhD. Northern Territory U, Australia
The Global Voice: A World Wide Writing Website.  Armeda C. Reitzel, PhD
   (with Deborah Java, Brandilyn Kanawyer, Agnes Tung).  Humboldt State U,
   CA
 
NURSING/HEALTH ONLINE
A New Frontier: Designing and Implementing a For-credit, Internet Nursing
   Course.  Kathleen I. MacPherson, PhD.  U of Southern Maine
Integrating Online Resources into Traditional Classroom Settings.
   Jeannette L. Sasmor, EdD.  Yavapai College, AZ
Distance MS in Rehabilitation Counseling: A Progress Report.  Sandra
   Whitteker.  San Diego State U
TIME to Interact: A European Teleguidance Project for Adults with Physical
   and Mental Disabilities. Sarah Crawley & Ruth Garner. Learn Net, UK
 
WRITING INSTRUCTION
Collaborative Writing Using Research on the Web. Anne Bliss, Ph.D.  U of
   Colorado, Boulder
Student Publication on the Web: Guidelines and Suggestions for Educators.
   MaryLou Crouch. George Mason U, VA
Keeping Courses Comparable: My Discoveries Teaching Introductory Writing
   on Campus and Online.  Johanna Harness.  Lewis-Clark State College,
   Idaho
Considering Email as a Medium for Composition Journaling: A Case Study.
   James A. Inman.  U of Michigan
You Can't Write an Essay Cooking Dinner, Can You?  Vinnie Linares.
   Maui CC
The Presence of Others: E-mail, Audience, and Student Voice.  Cory A.
   Lund.  Bemidji State U, MN
Local Versus Global Computer Conferences: Case Studies of Apprehensive
   Writers.  Mark Mabrito, PhD.  Purdue U, Calumet
FirstClass, the WWW, and an OWL: Sequencing Learning Environments.  Dr.
   Webster Newbold & Richard Rice.  Both: Ball State U, Indiana
netWORKS: Connecting Learners across the Curriculum: A Mid-Atlantic
   Alliance for Computers and Writing Conference.  Cheryl Reed, PhD, &
   Claudine Keenan.  Both: Pennsylvania State U
Using Electronic Surveys to Promote Community and Enhance Metacognition in
   Teacher Research.  Richard Rice.  Ball State U, Indiana
High School Senior Online Composition Class: Does Innovation Sacrifice
   Learning?  David Schelle.  Hotchkiss High School, CO
 
CREATIVE WRITING
Body Language Online: If I Can't See You, How Do I Know You're Raising
   Your Hand?  Sally W. Stiles.  Simon Frasier U, B.C.
Meeting the Muse Online: Teaching a Poetry Workshop on the Web.  Bruce
   Williams, PhD.  Mount San Antonio College, CA
 
ADULT EDUCATION ONLINE
WWW Technologies and Adult Continuing Education. Bruce Cheung, PhD, & S.
   M. Yiu, PhD. Both: U of Hong Kong
Cybergogy Teaching: The Implications for Work with Adult Learners.  Dale
   Monroe & Violet M. Malone, PhD.  Western Washington U
 
BUSINESS EDUCATION ONLINE
A Stakeholder Approach to Online Teaching in Finance.  Sharon Garrison,
   PhD., & Dan Borgia, PhD. Both: Florida Gulf Coast U
Conducting Business Methodologies/Techniques on the Internet.  Ritchie R.
   Latimore.  Kent State U, Geauga
 
LAW ONLINE
Distance Education Activities in Paralegal Education.  Robert J. LeClair.
   Kapiolani CC
Designing and Teaching Legal Terminology on the Internet.  Debbie Miller &
   Deb LaPointe.  Both: Albuquerque Technical Vocational Inst.
 
INSTRUCTIONAL ISSUES
Returning to the Dark Side of Using and Creating Content for the Internet.
   Palmer W. Agnew, Anne S. Kellerman, & Bernardo Torres. PA & AK:
   SUNY-Binghamton; BT: Union College, NY
Researching for Public Speaking Classes: Requiring Various Media.  Cindy
   Greenberg, PhD.  Kingsborough CC of CUNY
Oppression in Testing:  An Examination of How Computer Adaptive Testing
   Alienates and Oppresses.  Daniel D. Gross, PhD, & Amber Sundsted.
   Both: Montana State U, Billings
Ensuring Access to Rural Students.  Larry Hyslop.  Great Basin College,
   Nevada
Online Learning in a Community College Ambient:  A Limited Access
   Construct.  Dr. Stevan A. McCrory, Provost.  Brevard CC, Florida
On-line Evaluation: Multiple Choice, Essay, and Authentic Projects.
   Gerald "Jerry" E. Nelson, PhD.  Casper College, WY
<WWW.CHEATING.COM>.  Clay D. Rooks.  Fresno City College & U of Phoenix,
   CA
Is Asynchronous Communication Enough for Online Classes?  Lisa Schwedel.
   USC, PhD candidate
Copyright and Related Issues in Web Page Design: A Layman's Approach.
   Greg Webb.  OTEN, NSW, Australia
An Accident Waiting to Happen: Legal Pitfalls in Online Teaching.  George
   J. Wilkerson, PhD.  Austin CC
 
FACILITATING ONLINE DISCUSSION
Building Community Online: Instructional Strategies for Beginning,
   Sustaining, and Moderating the Conversation. Wendy Ellen Burton, EdD. U
   College of the Fraser Valley, B.C.
Is It Possible to Use Distance Learning to Affect Changes in Attitudes?
   Karen Eastwood, PhD, & Marina Onken, PhD. Both: Florida Gulf Coast U
Six Ways to Get Students More Engaged in Online Conferences.  W. R. (Bill)
   Klemm, DVM, PhD. Texas A&M U
Using a Listserv to Facilitate Discussion in a Race, Class, Gender and
   Media Seminar.  Michael Leslie, PhD.  U of Florida
Investigating Student-Tutor Interaction.  Stephen Mann.  Aston U,
   England
Synopsis of "Gender, 'Chilly' Classroom, and Teaching Online."  Patrick
   Sullivan.  Manchester Community-Technical College, CT
 
ONLINE COURSE DEVELOPMENT
Making a Beeline to Becoming Online: A Case Study.  Danilo M. Baylen & J.
   Michael Tyler.  Both: Florida Gulf Coast U
The Humanization of Technology. Mark A. Bellcourt.  U of
   Minnesota
Cognitive Learning Styles and Implications for Online Instruction. Jon H.
   Blumhardt. Honolulu CC
Policy Issues in Implementation of Online Courses. Brent de Waal.  Simon
   Fraser U, B.C.
Behind the Curtain: Designing, Developing, and Supporting a
   Cross-Disciplinary Collaborative Project.  Peggy Hines.  Internet
   Developer
Combining Meatspace and Cyberspace and How the Internet Changes the
   Conventional Classroom.  Julia Keefer, PhD.  NYU
Creation Myths of Cyberspace.  Lucy Tribble MacDonald.  Chemeketa CC,
   Oregon
A Reality CheckList for Designing Virtual Classrooms.  Vincent A.
   Maggiore.  Dawson College, Quebec
Traditional and Nontraditional Learning Theories and Their Applicability
   to Internet-based Instruction: Online Apologetics.  Mary Ellen Nourse,
   EdD.  U of Idaho
A Practical Guide to Dynamic Teaching in Online Instruction.  Dr. Kwi
   Park-Kim.  Bronx CC
Interdisciplinary Curricula in the Community Colleges:  Issues in Design,
   Implementation, and Evaluation.  Harriett J. Robles.  West Valley
   College, CA
Building the Course: Tools, Techniques, and Issues.  Steve Salik, Marc Van
   Horne, & Chih-Hsiung Tu.  All: Arizona State U
Student Surveys and Self-Reflection as Assessment Tools in Changing Online
   Learning Environments.  Jan-Michelle Sawyer & Mimi Will.  JS: U of
   Hawaii, Manoa; MW: Foothill College, CA
InterQuest and QuestWriter: Experiences in Online Classes.  John Sechrest.
   PEAK, Oregon
The Best of Both Worlds: Combining Distance Education with Traditional
   Classroom Instruction.  Thomas J.C. Smyth, PhD.  U of South Carolina,
   Aiken
Change Management for Online Delivery: A Case Study.  Neil Strong & Sue
   Goldman.  Both: TAFE, South Australia
Multimedia Courses for Anytime Anywhere Learning.  William Vining, PhD, &
   Dani Pedrotti.  WV: U of Massachusetts, Amherst; DP: Harcourt Brace &
   Co.
Interaction among Instructor, System Administrator, and Computer Services
   Department: An Investigation and Discussion.  Michelle Wallace.  Old
   Dominion U, VA
Activating French Online.  Dr. Katherine Watson.  Coastline
   CC, CA
Osmosis and Overlap: How Teaching Online Influences Teaching Offline.
   Angus Woodward.  Delgado CC, Louisiana
Exercising Your Options with Computer Assisted Instruction for Physical
   Education Classes.  Ron Morgan.  Tarrant County JC, Northwest
   Campus, TX
 
FACULTY TRAINING
Teaching Educators to Teach in Their Pajamas: The Promises and Perils of
   Faculty Teaching Faculty. A. Nadine Burke. Delta College, Michigan
Practical Lessons On Delivery of Distance Learning Do's and Don't's.
   Sharon Garrison, PhD, and Marina Onken, PhD. Both: Florida Gulf Coast U
Cybersex in the Wired Classroom: Facts, Issues, and Suggestions.  Daniel
   D. Gross, PhD, & Vicki Niemants.  Both: Montana State U, Billings
Innovative Online Instructional Strategies: Faculty Members as Distance
   Learners.  Autumn Grubb, PhD, & Peggy Hines.  AG: Georgia College and
   State U; PH: Internet Developer
Collaborative Efforts for Faculty Support in Teaching with Technology.
   Curtis Ho, PhD.  U of Hawaii, Manoa
Creating a Collaborative Electronic Community of Education Scholars.
   Michele Jacobsen.  U of Calgary, Canada
Faculty Development for Online Instruction: Two Models for Effective
   Training.  Susan Schor Ko, PhD, & Steven Rossen.  Both: UCLA
Tips for Effective Online Teaching and Learning.  Geraldine Lefoe & Robert
   M. Corderoy.  Both: U of Wollongong, Australila
Giving an Online VOICe to Faculty.  Mary F. O'Sullivan, PhD.  Western
   Wisconsin Technical College
Supporting Faculty Use of Technology.  Dr. Kwi Park-Kim.
   Bronx CC
Teacher Support and Training Needs for Online Courses.  Chuck Shave.
   TAFE, Australia
 
ONLINE SKILLS TRAINING
Integrating the Internet in the Classroom: The Case of Disappearing
   Excuses. Donald P. Corriveau, PhD. U of Massachusetts, Dartmouth
Using the Internet to Teach Internet Basics. J. Penelope Goforth.  U of
   Alaska Southeast, Ketchikan
When the Medium Is the Content: Teaching Introductory Computer Courses
   Online or Teaching Online Online!  Pat Tyrer, PhD.  Texas Tech U
Internet-based Training: Will Dissenters Change Their Mind?  Greg Webb.
   OTEN, NSW, Australia
Building a Sense of Community: Nonverbal Cues Workshop.  Bernd Wiest.
   TeleInstitut, Germany
Using ToolBook to Author a Web-Based Version of a Library Assignment.  Ted
   M. Wygant.  Daytona Beach CC, Florida
 
THE WEB
Interactive Exercises and Authoring Programs for Language Learning on the
   Web. Peter Biddulph. Oxford House College & Morley College, UK
Publishing on the Web: Opening the Doors of Community College Classrooms.
   Nancy King & Susan Andrus Wood.  NK: Albuquerque TVI CC; SW: Dona Ana
   CC, NM
Disconnecting the College Classroom. Douglas P. Madden.
   Honolulu CC
Evaluating Web-based Continuing Education Courses.  Dale Mueller.  U of
   Phoenix OnLine Campus, CA
MIKSIKE: Interdisciplinary Curriculum Integrated with Web Technology.  Dr.
   Mihkel Pilv.  MIKSIKE, Estonia
 
THE MOO
MOO-ving Online: A New Venue for Making and Teaching Theatre. Juli Burk,
   PhD. U of Hawaii, Manoa
ReTOOling MOOs. Lawrence B. Davies, Lesley Shield, & Markus J. Weininger.
   LD: Nanzan U (Japan), LS: Open U (UK), MW: Federal U of Santa Catarina
   (Brazil)
Lessons Learned in an Academic MOO: Two Students Discuss the Value of
   Building in a MOO in a Composition Class.  Susan Halter.  Delgado CC,
   Louisiana
Cowabunga! What Is All This about MOOing?  Roger J. Rigterink, PhD.  U of
   Wisconsin, Fond du Lac
 
----- end of announcement -----
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I ended up going to UP to get the titles of the two books, both by Robin
Williams: The PC is not a Typewriter and the MAC is not a Typewriter, by
Peachpit Press. I have several humanities and science thesis advisors who
demand that students create professional, publication quality, theses
using the advice from these books.
 
Williams talks about the difficulties of breaking old habits when we move
from the typewriter to desktop publishing. My design book uses the terms
kerned and unkerned; Williams uses proportional and monospaced fonts.
Monospaced fonts need two spaces after the period; proportional do not.
 
Well, now that we have beat that horse to death, I will water my plants in
the writing center and return to my spring break.
 
Karen Vaught-Alexander, UP
 
 
 On Fri, 13 Mar 1998, Karen Vaught-Alexander wrote:
 
> I am afraid it has to do more with kerned and unkerned type font. There is
> also a book with the same advice for "The PC is Not a Typewriter" with the
> same info about the proportional spacing that creates two spaces
> automatically after a period. There is advice on the use of the em dash
> and all the other stuff that changed once we moved from typewriters to
> word processing. So I am afraid (because I work on both MAC and PC) that
> it's not just a MAC or PC issue. Probably because I teach in business and
> technical fields, as well as tech consulting, I am viewing this more as an
> issue that did not exist before word processing.
>
> In other words, we have to change what we do to end up with what we used
> to get with two spaces after the period. You will end up with more than
> two spaces if you space twice.
>
> I like two spaces after a period. I just have to change what I do with
> word processing to get the equivalent of those two typewritten spaces.
>
> If we don't change our typewriter habits, then we need to like the look of
> three-four spaces after the period I guess.
>
> I have both of these books in the reference section of the writing center
> at UP. I can post the exact titles for MAC and PC books that clarify
> changes like the -- to the em dash as well as kerned vs nonkerned fonts,
> if you are interested.
>
> So it is not the PC-ness of your type font but rather if that font is
> kerned or unkerned. The books I mentioned have a whole list of which is
> which. I vaguely remember if your font name is a city that it is unkerned
> but I would have to check that distinction.
>
> I do not have the luxury of being an exclusive MAC or PC person. Because
> students in different degree programs tend to use certain ones given the
> software in the field, I have to work with both.
>
>
> Karen Vaught-Alexander, UP
>
>
> On Fri, 13 Mar 1998, Clay Bond wrote:
>
> > Karen Vaught-Alexander wrote:
> > >
> > > But I thought that the new spacing after periods and colons, etc. had more
> > > to do with the way that most word-processor fonts create a natural space,
> > > so by time you do the two spaces you end up with more space than two.
> > >
> > > I remember reading about this in the book, The MAC is not a Typewriter and
> > > also in some technical design texts.
> >
> > It may be true on MACs--I would rather die than use one, so
> > I couldn't say--but it does not adversely affect spacing on
> > PC wordprocessors.  I experimented by changing double spaces
> > after periods in a text to single spaces.  The text, printed
> > on my HP Laserjet 6L and created in MSOffice '97, looks like
> > there are single spaces after the periods.  Word did not
> > adjust
> > spacing.
> >
> > As for technical design texts, what exactly are you
> > referring
> > to?  Tech writing books?
> >
> > At any rate, the point is that touch typists do not have the
> > luxury of just typing one space after a period.
> >
> > ---
> > Clay M. Bond, Faculty Lecturer
> > Indiana University Kelley School of Business
> > BU650-H, 812.855.5967
> > X204 Online: <http://www.bus.indiana.edu/bondc/x204.html>
> >
>
> Karen Vaught-Alexander, Ph.D.
> karenva@up.edu
> University of Portland (OR)
> ******************************
> Because we have forgotten our kinship
> with the land,. . . our kinship with each
> other has become pale.
> --from Refuge, Terry Tempest Williams
>
 
Karen Vaught-Alexander, Ph.D.
karenva@up.edu
University of Portland (OR)
******************************
Because we have forgotten our kinship
with the land,. . . our kinship with each
other has become pale.
--from Refuge, Terry Tempest Williams
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I have misplaced my copy of _College English_ from December 1980 that
contained an article by Charles Brazerman, titled "A Relationship
between Reading and Writing: The Conversational Model."  If anyone still
has it, I would appreciate the volume number and pages inclusive for a
citation, or if anyone can direct me to an on-line source or archive,
that too would be very helpful.  NCTE only lists the TOC of CE for 1996
- 1997 through their home page.  I know how much free time list members
have to hunt through old journals ;-)  Please reply off list to
msegall@snet.net
Gratefully,
Mary Segall
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Eric,
 
Thanks for your thoughtful response.  I would still disagree,
however, about where the mark is.  You are still talking about a use of
state educational funds, and you claim that great benefit can be had from
this use.  I am arguing, merely, that the state should consider the
maximum benefit to its own population first.  I am also arguing that the
use of funds to help any group should be need-based first, and yours is
based on prior or current access, not based on need.  In short, I see no
reason why the State of Missouri should subsidize writing center services
for persons outside the state who do not have a financial need for a
subsidized service.  The fact is that you want to provide the service
because it allows you to use the technology that you want to use, not
because it is in the best interests of the state, its citizens
(particularly those who might be able to use subsidized educational
services), or its taxpapyers.  Of course, the fact that the UMC is
subsidizing this service suggests that the question is moot.  Governments,
and their agents, do not always behave tin the best interest of citizens,
but that is another issue.
 
I suppose that the real mark has to do with the technology employed.  I am
not suggesting that providing free services necessarily cheapens what we
do, assuming of course that we provide free services to those who need
free services.  If we provide pro bono services for those who can afford
to pay, then I think it is more a question of irresponsible use of limited
funding.  It is the enfranchised, those already heavily served, who gain
the greatest convenience from this kind of service.  People who already
have computers in their homes will most likely represent the professional
managerial class, not those in need of free services.  These are the
people who will most likely benefit from the technology.  Providing
increasingly easy and convenient service for those who already have
plentiful sources of service will, indeed, cheapen what we do.  It will
help create the mindset that writing assistance and writing instruction
are little more than additional services to which I am entitled by the
purchase of my computer.  Charge a fee to those who can pay and use the
funds to subsidize access for those who cannot pay, those who do not have
computers in their homes and cannot afford the access fees.  That makes
sense.  As currently constituted, I just don't see the service you've
described as the most desirable way to use state educational funds.  Of
course, as I said before, it still is the way that gives you most
opportunity to use the technology you want to use, and in some ways I
understand this motive.  It is the tool, not the outcome, that you want
subsidized.  It is the technology, not its use, that is at the heart of
your motivation.  It's kind of like the air force and a new
aircraft--they'll always find a way to persuaded people that the new
aircraft is necessary, but what they want is the tool.  Technology is its
own reward, the ultimate object of desire.
 
Cheers,
 
Vince Casaregola
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"A Relationship Between...." College English, 41.6 (1989): 651-61.
 
Its also in his book, _Constructing Experience_
 
------------------------------
Mark Haas
Assistant Professor of English
Dakota State University
Madison, SD 57042-1799
email: haasm@columbia.dsu.edu
office: (605) 256-5268
faX : (605)  256-5020
home page: www.homepages.dsu.edu/haasm/
------------------------------
"Even if Epictetus did see the way quite clearly,
he only told men: 'You are on the wrong track.'"
Blaise Pascal, _Pensees_
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John,
 
We have some experience with this.  One of our doctoral candidates,
Roxanne Schwab, has been doing comprehensive surveys of our program for
about three years.  It began as a course project and has taken on a life
of its own thanks to here hard work and, more recently, some department
support.  She will be doing a work-in-progress presentation at the
Research Network Forum of CCCC in Chicago (on Wed., all day).  Perhaps you
can talk with her then.  Otherwise, I can ask her to contact you.  Let me
know.
 
Vince Casaregola
 
 
 
On Fri, 6 Mar 1998, John D Schaeffer wrote:
 
> Dear folks:
>
> I am in the process of designing an assessment process for our freshman
> writing program.  One of the instruments which our administration prizes
> is the student survey.  I was wondering if anybody has any experience
> developing or using such end-of-semester surveys in writing classes as an
> assessment (not teacher evaluation) instrument.  Is there any literature
> on this subject?  I was also wondering if anyone has any experience
> checking out such surveys, i. e., seeing if the students' estimation of
> the course's success or failure is substantiated by any assessment of
> the actual writing produced in the class--or in other courses thereafter.
>
> Any help would be appreciated.
>
> Sincerely,
>
> John D. Schaeffer
> Northern Ill. U.
>
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I made the mistake of virtually avoiding my e-mail during spring break
week, and thus I am catching up on Friday evening.  Having scrolled
through the longest set of messages I can imagine on the number of spaces
after the period, along with the sectarian allegiances to MACs, PCs, MLA,
APA, etc., I am left with one question:
 
How many angels can dance in the white space between two sentences?
 
Vince Casaregola
Saint Louis University
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Sometimes when I'm word processing my computer sees a double-space as two
spaces, and puts them on separate lines when line wrapping, so I end up
with a blank space at the beginning of the line of text on the page.
Maybe that's why MLA is talking change.  It  would be difficult, but I'm
sure I could adapt.
 
Kurt Bouman
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Sometimes when I'm wordprocessing, all I see is blank space!  I'd be happy
to see only a teensy space between sentences. ;)
 
Dona Hickey
 
At 04:23 PM 3/13/98 -0800, you wrote:
>Sometimes when I'm word processing my computer sees a double-space as two
>spaces, and puts them on separate lines when line wrapping, so I end up
>with a blank space at the beginning of the line of text on the page.
>Maybe that's why MLA is talking change.  It  would be difficult, but I'm
>sure I could adapt.
>
>Kurt Bouman
>
>
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Gail S. Corso wrote:
 
>I have checked in several handbooks, (Oliu, Alred, Brusaw, Lunsford
>and Connor) and the double spacing seems to be the MLA rule;
 
That's what I thought, too, until very recently; but the 4th edition
Handbook examples are single-spaced, and the MLA online site on citation
clearly announces that this will be the stated preference in their style
sheet.  It seems very curious to me that they would make this change without
announcing it more broadly or even indexing it in the Handbook; and I still
can't find where they actually mention it there, if at all.  I only got wind
of it when our second semester composition textbook said to use one space,
and I started a search originally based on an assumption that they'd made a
mistake.
 
Frankly, I don't mind; once I learn it, it will save me from having one kind
of spacing on my print material and another in my on-line materials.  I just
resent the confusion this has caused in class.
 
Keith Rhodes | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu (w) | krhodes@asde.com (h)
 
Rhetoric and Composition - "Discourse Communities Constructing Better
Realities for a Better Post-Today" (tm)
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"subscribe Betsy Watson"
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"Subscribe Betsy Watson"
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Mili Clark's latest installment in the saga of the Evil Vice-Provost
illustrates well why it is so important to move the definition of our work
away from "just writing," even without ever trying to signal that it is
*other* than writing.  To write effectively, students need to learn the
rudiments of processes they will not come to control fully until years
later--and not just writing processes in the limited definition, but
collaborative processes, thinking processes and Reading (in the big, more
than just words sense) processes.  We should be able to grade the apprentice
work in this area without necessarily tying it to a written result.  But in
addition to making legitimate claims on doing "more than/all of writing," we
need to define what we are after.  Unless we can tell the evil V-Ps of the
world what it is, exactly, that we see collaborative work doing, why
_should_ they value it?
 
Okay, okay, because they value the equivalent in other areas without even
flinching.  But that's wrong, too.  Maybe Mili should propose a math
exemption exam in which students are asked to do some kind of serious
finished work of a kind math majors actually do (not just passing tests).
They'd see the same inconsistencies (grade gunners who are incompetent at
applications, class slackers who have a good feel for the work).
 
Keith Rhodes | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu (w) | krhodes@asde.com (h)
 
Rhetoric and Composition - "Discourse Communities Constructing Better
Realities for a Better Post-Today" (tm)
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Vince Casaregola wrote:
 
>I made the mistake of virtually avoiding my e-mail during spring break
>week, and thus I am catching up on Friday evening.  Having scrolled
>through the longest set of messages I can imagine on the number of spaces
>after the period, along with the sectarian allegiances to MACs, PCs, MLA,
>APA, etc., I am left with one question:
 
>How many angels can dance in the white space between two sentences?
 
Here's the relevance, Vince.  Students coming into MLA citation for the
first time (also usually coming into genuine, rigorous citation for the
first time) have little sense of what any of this is for, why any of it
needs rigorous attention.  The only way I've seen for them to get a handle
on the most useful attitude is to urge them to be utterly meticulous about
everything, no matter ho absurd or pointless it seems.  After all, whether
to put a comma after the author's name, or whether to use a numbered or
alphabetical system on the "Works Cited" page, seem equally whimsical to
them; and while the former may be unimportant, it gets swift negative
reactions--and the latter is disastrous, upsetting the whole method.  So if
they're trying to be utterly meticulous, and some sources say one thing and
others say another, the level of cognitive difficulty immediately goes up a
whole step.  That shouldn't happen unless it absolutely has to.  It's also
why we should work more to help MLA get online citation right than to
propose a mushrooming plethora of alternate style sheets (though our school
did use Walker's, not MLA's, before this semester's MLA changes on their web
site; wrong is just wrong).
 
Keith Rhodes | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu (w) | krhodes@asde.com (h)
 
Rhetoric and Composition - "Discourse Communities Constructing Better
Realities for a Better Post-Today" (tm)
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This spacing thing has another twist we ought to think about:
 
        justified columns/paragraphing in larger texts is about two to
three times harder (slower) to read than unjustified text, if I remember
my psycholinguistics (from Wes Shellen's course).  Similar studies were
done with the passive voice, which is four times as hard to process,
negatives (two times) and questions (two times).  I don't remember who did
those several studies.
 
        Put passive voice into justified text as in a lot of science
(rhetoricians would never do such a thing) and no wonder it's hard to read
(and retain).
 
Now, if you add dense theoretical language........
 
Isn't it a shame those elementary and secondary teachers don't understand
us?
 
 
;-)
 
Bill
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
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Could someone please forward me information about the WPA summer workshops
and conferences? I sent in new-member dues a couple of months ago, but have
received nothing yet, and my local paperwork deadline looms.
Thanks,
Jena
 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
Jena A. Burges
Assistant Professor of English
Director of Freshman Writing
Longwood College
201 High Street
Farmville, VA  23909
(804)395-2175
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
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I'm amazed, Bob, that that report lives and will be in your archives.
Yes, I was responsible for that study and wrote the report, with great
enthusiasm, because it looked to me as if the data WERE statistically
significant.  Dumb me.  The real statisticians said No, the p value was
too high and I couldn't make any claims at all based on the data. So I
never attempted to publish the study. Now that I think of it, maybe I gave
up too easily.  Do you have a trusty numbers person at UNH who could give
a second opinion?  And treat the report gently; it is probably the only
surviving copy.  I don't have one and I'd forgotten all about it.  --Ed
White
 
On Fri, 13 Mar 1998, Robert J Connors wrote:
 
> Actually, Ed, weren't you involved in that big LA Community Colleges study
> of the Garrison method back in 1978 that used holistically-rated pre-test
> and post-test essays from sixteen sections from four different schools and
> that showed statistically significant holistic gains for the Garrison
> groups that the control groups didn't match?  I have a copy of that report
> that Roger Garrison sent me, and it looks like a sound and quite a
> large study.  Was it not?
>
> Bob
>
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Mili, call in the Men In Black.  Your evil administrator is from some
other planet and must be eliminated.  --Ed White
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A job posting from University of Pennsylvania:
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Received: from post3.inre.asu.edu (129.219.110.83) by ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
   (IBM VM SMTP V2R4) with TCP; Sun, 15 Mar 98 04:58:32 MST
Received: from dept.english.upenn.edu by asu.edu (PMDF V5.1-10 #24133)
 with ESMTP id <01IUOLV4H1YS8WWSXK@asu.edu> for IACDES@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU; Sun,
 15 Mar 1998 04:59:13 MST
Received: (from afilreis@localhost) by dept.english.upenn.edu (8.8.6/8.8.6)
 id GAA54274; Sun, 15 Mar 1998 06:59:15 -0500
Date: Sun, 15 Mar 1998 06:59:14 -0500 (EST)
From: afilreis@dept.english.upenn.edu (Al Filreis)
Subject: Posting from Penn
To: david.schwalm@asu.edu
 
To: David E Schwalm, Vice Provst and Dean,
                Arizona State University East
 
From: Al Filreis, Prof. of English & Director of the Writing
  Program, University of Pennsylvania
 
 
 
Would you kindly post this message to the WPA-L listserv? If you prefer
that I post it directly, please send instructions and I'd be glad to do
so. Thanks very much.
 
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
 
                          University of Pennsylvania
 
                    DIRECTOR, WRITING ACROSS THE UNIVERSITY
                             in the Writing Program
 
                           School of Arts & Sciences
 
The Director of Writing Across the University (WATU) is responsible for
the daily operation of the Writing Center, the Writing Lab, the
undergraduate Writing Advisors Program, the program of writing-intensive
courses outside the English Writing Program, and all training and
orientation programs associated with these Writing Seminars. The position
involves teaching both graduate and undergraduate students, overseeing
program development (including preparation of grant proposals), and
coordinating with faculty. The Director of WATU teaches an average of two
writing seminars per year and reports to the Faculty Director.
 
Qualifications: Ph.D. plus three years relevant teaching and administrative
experience; excellent writing, interpersonal, and organizational skills;
ability to identify and create opportunities to improve the effectiveness
of the program. Some familiarity with pedagogical uses of new information
technologies a plus.
 
Send a cover letter with salary history, a C.V., and a recent 15- to
25-page academic or scholarly writing sample to:
 
    Susan Burns
    The Writing Program
    416 Bennett Hall/3340 Walnut Street
    University of Pennsylvania
    Philadelphia, PA 19104-6273
 
    http://www.english.upenn.edu/Writing
 
Applications received before April 10, 1998 will receive first
consideration.
 
 
The University of Pennsylvania is an Equal Opportunity/Affirmative Action
Employer
 
--Anna C. Marcotte Staff Recruiter Human Resource Services/Employment
  University of Pennsylvania
  3401 Walnut St., Suite 521A
  Philadelphia, PA 19104
  ph:  215-898-1364
  fx:  215-898-0682
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 15 Mar 1998 17:27:25 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mili N Clark <mclark@ACSU.BUFFALO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Excused Absence Policy
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SUN.3.95.980314194751.19219D-100000@wiley.csusb.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Keith and Ed, I love you guys.  --Mili
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 15 Mar 1998 20:37:09 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Garrison Method
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SUN.3.95.980314180602.17799E-100000@wiley.csusb.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
One further comment on the research study we did two decades ago on the
Garrison method, about which I expressed serious reservations a few days
ago.  The study Bob Connors mentioned used an impromptu essay on personal
experience for both pre and post test.  If the Garrison method were to
show up as successful anywhere, this is the place, since it focuses on
impromptu writing, quick responding, and fast revision, all in class.  The
students in the Garrison type classes showed some improvement in holistic
essay scores over the others, but not statistically significant gains.  If
we consider that Garrison classes ignore most other composition goals,
such as reading improvement, expanded insight into the self, thoughtful
revision, research concepts, and the like, the fact that a study focusing
on its strengths (the impromptu)  did not prove strong gains can mean that
the method is not as useful for students as some might expect.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 16 Mar 1998 08:33:51 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Theresa Enos <enos@U.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: MLA style and spaces after periods
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%98031216100365@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
My "understanding" of this is that for submitting manuscripts--for
"reading" purposes (including, importantly, copyediting), the two-space
rule remains--easier reading.  But for preparation of Mss. for publishing,
extra (by "search and replace") are removed because the electronic
typesetting function takes care of spaces after end punctuation
automatically.  Do notice that in typesetting there are those extra spaces
at the end of sentences precisely for the same reason most (many?) of us
(old farts?) expect to see the extra space.  This is just another of the
cues to readers that most of our conventions come to "be" anyway.
 
I notice that grad students now for seminar papers, dissertation chapters,
etc., are not putting those extra spaces in.  I think they should for
these kinds of manuscripts.
 
My opinion anyway.
 
----------------------
Theresa Enos
Department of English
University of Arizona
Tucson, AZ 85721
520-621-3371
FAX 520-621-7397
enos@U.Arizona.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 16 Mar 1998 09:00:31 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Theresa Enos <enos@U.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA summer conference?
In-Reply-To:  <1.5.4.32.19980314215112.0070e250@longwood.lwc.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Registration material for the summer conference is always sent in March.
 We're on schedule, and registration materials will be in the mail by
the end of March.
 
On Sat, 14 Mar 1998, Jena' Burges wrote:
 
> Could someone please forward me information about the WPA summer workshops
> and conferences? I sent in new-member dues a couple of months ago, but have
> received nothing yet, and my local paperwork deadline looms.
> Thanks,
> Jena
>
> ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
> Jena A. Burges
> Assistant Professor of English
> Director of Freshman Writing
> Longwood College
> 201 High Street
> Farmville, VA  23909
> (804)395-2175
> ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
>
 
----------------------
Theresa Enos
Department of English
University of Arizona
Tucson, AZ 85721
520-621-3371
FAX 520-621-7397
enos@U.Arizona.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 16 Mar 1998 11:18:37 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Don Bushman <bushmand@UNCWIL.EDU>
Subject:      textbook query
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Does anyone know if there's a  recent edition of Bradbury and Quinn's
_Audiences and Expectations_.  The last one I have is from 1994, published
by Macmillan.  (I don't even know whether there is a "Macmillan" anymore or
if they've been subsumed who subsumed 'em.)  Anyone know which of my
publishing reps I should contact?
 
Don Bushman
UNC-Wilmington
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 16 Mar 1998 11:53:13 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Tim Doherty <doherttj@JMU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: textbook query
In-Reply-To:  <1.5.4.16.19980316122012.268ffe4c@pop.uncwil.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; CHARSET=US-ASCII
 
Yes, here is the info you need:
 
Bradbury and Quinn's _Audiences and Intentions: A Book of
Arguments_.  Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1997.  ISBN:
0-205-26174-4
 
On Mon, 16 Mar 1998 11:18:37 -0500 Don Bushman
<bushmand@UNCWIL.EDU> wrote:
 
> Does anyone know if there's a  recent edition of Bradbury and Quinn's
> _Audiences and Expectations_.  The last one I have is from 1994, published
> by Macmillan.  (I don't even know whether there is a "Macmillan" anymore or
> if they've been subsumed who subsumed 'em.)  Anyone know which of my
> publishing reps I should contact?
>
> Don Bushman
> UNC-Wilmington
 
------------------
Timothy J. Doherty
James Madison University
 
home page:  http://falcon.jmu.edu/~doherttj
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 16 Mar 1998 10:04:28 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Larry Beason <lbeason@EWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: textbook query
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
>Does anyone know if there's a  recent edition of Bradbury and Quinn's
>_Audiences and Expectations_.  The last one I have is from 1994, published
>by Macmillan.  (I don't even know whether there is a "Macmillan" anymore or
>if they've been subsumed who subsumed 'em.)  Anyone know which of my
>publishing reps I should contact?
>
>Don Bushman
>UNC-Wilmington
 
 
Don,
Macmillan was taken over by Alyn & Bacon.  You might contact Doug Day:
Dougdayab@aol.com
 
Larry Beason,Director
English Composition Program
Dept. of English
Eastern Washington University
Cheney WA 99004
LBeason@ewu.edu
(509) 359-6030
 
WAC Page: http://ewu66649.ewu.edu/WAC.html
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 16 Mar 1998 11:36:56 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joanne Addison <jaddison@CARBON.CUDENVER.EDU>
Subject:      business writing textbook
In-Reply-To:  <v01530501b132aa81c004@[146.187.19.96]>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Does anyone have a suggestion for a really good business writing textbook
for use in an advanced undergraduate course?  I'm particularly interested
in textbooks that include sections on the internet in relation to business
writing.
 
Thanks,
Joanne
 
Joanne Addison, Ph.D.
Department of English, Box 175
University of Colorado-Denver
P.O. Box 173364
Denver, CO 80217-3364
jaddison@carbon.cudenver.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 16 Mar 1998 12:48:04 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Lee Hammer <lhammer@CULVER.EDU>
Subject:      Spaces After Periods in WordPerfect
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.CVX.3.95.980313143823.16226A-100000@gibbs.oit.unc.edu >
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
In Corel WordPerfect 7 (I'm getting 8 next week, so can't speak for that
yet), if you have the automatic "QuickCorrect" function activated, the
program will automatically change spaces at the end of sentences according
to three options: (1) none (2) Single space to two spaces (3) Two spaces to
single space.
 
Since I changed my settings some time ago to (1) none, I don't remember
what the default was, though my suspicion is that it was option 3.
 
You get to these options via TOOLS/QUICKCORRECT/OPTIONS.
 
I haven't checked Microsoft Word, but I think you can control these options
there similarly.
 
 
Dr. Lee Hammer
Associate Professor of English
and Tutorial Programs Coordinator
Culver-Stockton College
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 16 Mar 1998 14:07:48 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Virginia ANDERSON <VANDERSO@IUSMAIL.IUS.INDIANA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: business writing textbook
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=US-ASCII
Content-Transfer-Encoding: quoted-printable
 
Last term I taught from Scott Ober, _Contemporary Business Communication_ =
(Houghton Mifflin) and found it complete and usable (if not always =
critically self-reflexive, but there wasn't much time in the course to do =
much self-reflecting anyway). There is a new edition (3rd) that has more =
online and internet material than the one I used and therefore should be =
even better. (And you get PILES of overheads and all sorts of ancillaries, =
including a video which turned out to be pretty bad.) Anyway, the ISBNs =
for the new edition are: instructors' edition--0-395-87085-2; student =
edition--0-395-87084-4.
 
Virginia S. Anderson
Assistant Professor of English
Co-Coordinator of Writing
Indiana University Southeast
New Albany, IN 47150
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 16 Mar 1998 14:52:33 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "RUTH E. FISCHER" <rfischer@OSF1.GMU.EDU>
Subject:      Plagiariasm and Paraphrase
In-Reply-To:  <s50d325e.056@IUSMail.IUS.Indiana.Edu>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
I am writing to get some guidance from you all on what, at first, may
appear to be a mundane issue.  However, I am hoping that one of you in
this august group can help me out or direct me to someone who can.
 
How do you all teach paraphrasing?  And I don't mean the "read over the
passage and look away" method either.
 
With the addition of the need to teach new things technological (to
include word processing, email, and the WWW as tool for researching) over
the past ten years, time for certain kinds of textual work, in this case
paraphrasing, has diminished.  Ironically, the need for such work is as
important as it ever was in our new "cut and paste off the Internet" mode
of research.
 
I realize that paraphrasing is a complext linguistic and cognitive
process, one that requires a certain sophistication in manipulating
language and a certain depth of understanding in the content of what is
being paraphrased.  I used to be able to work one-on-one with students
in paraphrasing particular passages important to the context of their
indvidual papers--but I have had to forego that process b/c of lack of
time.
 
Having said all the above, how do you all teach students to paraphrase?
(I'll leave the question purposely open ended.)
 
Thanks--
 
Ruth
 
Dr. Ruth Overman Fischer
Associate Director of Composition
George Mason University
 
-----------------------------------------------------------------------
It is easy to correct exuberance but barrenness no toil can overcome.
                                                         Quintilian
                                                            (91 AD)
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 16 Mar 1998 14:24:19 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jack Selzer <jls25@PSU.EDU>
Subject:      GRE Literature Subject test
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
>Should Rhet/Comp MA and Ph.D. candidates have to take the GRE Literature
>Subject tests?  Do Rhet/Comp programs even consider Lit. subject
>test scores now?
 
Hell, not even our lit colleagues are interested in GRE-Lit scores.  So
we're sure not going to worry about them in rhet/comp.
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 16 Mar 1998 16:57:00 PST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Lalicker, William B." <wlalicker@WCUPA.EDU>
Subject:      Credentials for Practitioners
 
Hi, folks.  One of the adjunct faculty teaching composition at my
institution--a poet with an MFA--would like to know the best way she can
improve her knowledge of composition as a field in some official,
credentializing, curriculum-vitae-validating way.  She has a sincere
interest in the discipline, but her circumstances don't allow her to start
over in some comp-and-rhet Ph.D. program.  She's like a lot of the
"practitioners" (to use Steve North's term) we see:  teaches comp well, but
couldn't prove it well enough on the c.v. to get a tenure-track job where
comp is primary or a co-specialization.  Many of the adjunct faculty I see
here are in this kind of bind:  as we look for more professionalization of
composition, the lit Ph.D.s glutting the job market and teaching comp as
adjuncts are getting uneasy, fearing that they're losing  employability at
institutions that hire more selectively for comp teaching than was the case
a decade ago.  And some of these folks--in that practitioner style--have
learned, through lore and practice, to teach comp very well indeed, and have
learned that it's an interesting field they discovered too late.
 
My first question is:  What do you advise these folks to do to get
"credentialed" in comp, short of doing a Ph.D. program all over again?
 Summer courses, summer workshops, an isolated seminar in a grad program,
CCCC preconvention workshops, an NEH seminar, publications in comp?  Name
names and identify places.
 
(I'm especially interested, for selfish reasons on behalf of my own comp
faculty, in any programs around the Philadelphia region.)
 
My second question is:  Can I give any words of hope to, for instance, the
narrow-historical-period American Lit specialist who got a Ph.D. in 1992 at
a lit-oriented flagship, was never told about the real state of the job
market or that the field of comp existed, has now spent six years
adjunct-teaching comp almost exclusively and does it extremely well, but
despairs of ever having tenure-track job stability or support for scholarly
work in any field at all?
 
(Of course, if we could go to an integrated epistemology-oriented "English
Studies" model, these old specialization-fixated issues would go away.  But
that's another post.)
 
Respond on-list or off, as you prefer.
 
Bill Lalicker
Director, Composition Program and Writing Emphasis Program
Department of English
West Chester University
West Chester, PA 19383
610-436-2268
wlalicker@wcupa.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 16 Mar 1998 13:32:43 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Plagiariasm and Paraphrase
X-To:         WPA-L@ASUACAD.INRE.ASU.EDU
In-Reply-To:  note of 03/16/98 12:55
 
One of the key concepts I tried to get across to students in helping them
learn to paraphrase was that they need to rewrite the source in their own
SENTENCES. What students often try to do in paraphrasing is to substitute
different words or phrases (often inappropriate) for the language in the
original but wholly preserve the syntax of the original. That's what gives us,
"87 years ago, our predecessors established on this land mass a new country. .
"etc.) It may be useful, to demonstrate what this means, to offer students
some examples and then give them the start of a sentence that forces new
syntax: "When our forefathers founded this country 87 years ago, they. . ." If
you tell students to rewrite the passgae "in their own words," they are likely
to get rid of special vocablularies and key terms that really should be in the
paraphrase. If you tell them to rewrite it in their own sentences, you set a
task that forces them really to understand what they are reading--which is
part of the point of paraphrasing and which largely explains why students so
often fail at it.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 16 Mar 1998 15:06:48 +0000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Haswell <rhaswell@FALCON.TAMUCC.EDU>
Organization: Texas A&M University--Corpus Christi
Subject:      Re: Plagiariasm and Paraphrase
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
David's advice to tell it in your own sentences makes sense.  My
approach would illustrate that advice, but goes a step further in
showing students how it is done.  I use a hand-out, easy to cook up.  It
starts with a published paragraph, source cited.  This is followed with
five new paragraphs, which I have written as if they might occur in an
original piece of writing, such as a student essay.  Each paragraph uses
the published work with a different technique:
 
1.  Wholesale plagiarism (entire sentences used but not acknowledged)
2.  Patchwork plagiarism (phrases lifted without acknowledgment, whole
sentences lifted with a word changed here and there)
3.  Block quote (duly acknowledged)
4.  Paraphrase (duly acknowledged)
5.  Spot quotes (an original, telling, or colorful phrase, duly
acknowledged).
 
Interestingly, the last technique is the hardest for students to
imitate, and the standard quotation technique that shows up the least in
novice writing.  The reason is that the student has to recognize which
phrases in a published piece of writing are original, an ability that
requires wide reading in the topic.
 
Rich Haswell
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 16 Mar 1998 16:07:41 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Libby Miles <emc@OMNI.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Credentials for Practitioners
In-Reply-To:  <350DB0F4@spectrum.wcupa.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
I *highly* recommend the Rhetoric Seminar that Nancy DeJoy runs out of
Millikin University.  It lasts a *very* full week, during which time
participants engage with noted scholars and with each other on a range of
current comp theory/practice issues.  The seminar begins with a
provocative keynote speech (last year it was Lester Faigley), then each
subsequent day focuses on one scholar/area.  The line-up changes every
year, so ostensibly anyone wanting some cutting edge continuing education
could go year after year.  It's certainly worth every penny.
 
Participants can get course credit if they choose that option.  Or they
can just go and learn.
 
The year I attended, the scholars were (in order of appearance): Barbara
Walvoord, Sharon Crowley, Linda Brodkey, David Russell, and John Trimbur.
Participants ranged from WPAs to graduate students to writing center
directors to publishers to just plain interested folk.  I, personally,
left the seminar with a more focused take on my dissertation, a new
committee member, many friends, and loads of pedagogical ideas.  I'd go
every year if I could.
 
Nancy, if you are on this list, who's on the docket this year?
 
Libby
 
 
Libby Miles
Rhetoric & Composition Program
Purdue University
emc@omni.cc.purdue.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 16 Mar 1998 16:08:19 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "John M. Clark" <jclark2@BGNET.BGSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: business writing textbook
In-Reply-To:  <s50d325e.056@IUSMail.IUS.Indiana.Edu>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
To echo Virginia Anderson's suggestion, I have Ober's 3rd edition on my
desk right now and, in skimming it, have found it quite in keeping with my
sense of current business communications via computer technologies.  (Two
cents' worth)
                                                        John Clark
 
Dr. John M. Clark -- General Studies Writing -- Bowling Green State University
 
        "A way of seeing is...a way of not seeing." -- Kenneth Burke
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 16 Mar 1998 14:39:19 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         John Edlund 07-22-92 <jedlund@CALSTATELA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Plagiariasm and Paraphrase
X-To:         "RUTH E. FISCHER" <rfischer@osf1.gmu.edu>
 
In-Reply-To: Plagiariasm and Paraphrase, From: "RUTH E. FISCHER" <
 
Ruth,
 
In our summer bridge program, in which we have at-risk underprepared students
working on a social science research paper, we have them do a "quote,
paraphrase, and react" exercise.  They choose an article relevant to their
topic, pull out a number of quotes that might be useful in the paper,
paraphrase them, and write a response.  Then they share these with others in
the class.  It often turns out that the paraphrase is inaccurate, because
they don't understand either the context or the vocabulary, but working in
pairs and small groups many of these problems are discovered and remedied.
Each of the quote/paraphrase/react clusters essentially becomes a notecard
that could be used in writing the final paper.
 
John Edlund
 
 
>I am writing to get some guidance from you all on what, at first, may
>appear to be a mundane issue.  However, I am hoping that one of you in
>this august group can help me out or direct me to someone who can.
>
>How do you all teach paraphrasing?  And I don't mean the "read over the
>passage and look away" method either.
>
>With the addition of the need to teach new things technological (to
>include word processing, email, and the WWW as tool for researching) over
>the past ten years, time for certain kinds of textual work, in this case
>paraphrasing, has diminished.  Ironically, the need for such work is as
>important as it ever was in our new "cut and paste off the Internet" mode
>of research.
>
>I realize that paraphrasing is a complext linguistic and cognitive
>process, one that requires a certain sophistication in manipulating
>language and a certain depth of understanding in the content of what is
>being paraphrased.  I used to be able to work one-on-one with students
>in paraphrasing particular passages important to the context of their
>indvidual papers--but I have had to forego that process b/c of lack of
>time.
>
>Having said all the above, how do you all teach students to paraphrase?
>(I'll leave the question purposely open ended.)
>
>Thanks--
>
>Ruth
>
>Dr. Ruth Overman Fischer
>Associate Director of Composition
>George Mason University
>
>-----------------------------------------------------------------------
>It is easy to correct exuberance but barrenness no toil can overcome.
>                                                         Quintilian
>                                                            (91 AD)
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Among many other things, I teach paraphrasing by asking students to make
sure they've understood the passage well.  I ask them to talk it out, to
make sense of the passage in spoken words; I encourage them to think
about how they might explain the passage to a friend over a cup of coffee
or whatever, relaxing.  They write.  Then, I have them consider the
level of language, at which point they are instructed to target the verbs
in the passage in order to perhaps suit the tone to the "real" occasion,
a college essay assignment.  From there, it's syntax and accuracy,
double-checking the paraphrased passage for its readability and its
faithfulness to the original passage.  The key thing is that they
understand that paraphrasing means so much more than "rewriting it in
your own words," that first, they must process the information.
Decontextualizing the information by asking them to consider the text in
oral form allows them to listen for rough spots, etc.
 
A wonderful explication of both paraphrasing and summarizing can be found
in Behrens and Rosen's _Writing and Reading Across the Curriculum_ 5th or
6th ed. will do.
 
Bonnie Lenore Kyburz, Lecturer                  602-965-7756
Course coordinator, Advanced Comp               kyburz@asu.edu
Department of English                           http://www.public.asu.
Arizona State University                        edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
Tempe  AZ  85287
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I wrote something rather like what Rich describes below as part of a text
which you ought (if Prentice-Hall travelers are doing their job) to have
copies of in your department office: Lynn Bloom and Edward White, INQUIRY:
A CROSS CURRICULAR READER, 1993, pp. 443-445.  I take a quotation from
Thoreau and show a variety of ways to use it as a source, focusing on
"making other people's ideas your own through a process of critical
scrutiny."
                                                --Ed White
 
On Mon, 16 Mar 1998, Richard Haswell wrote:
 
> David's advice to tell it in your own sentences makes sense.  My
> approach would illustrate that advice, but goes a step further in
> showing students how it is done.  I use a hand-out, easy to cook up.  It
> starts with a published paragraph, source cited.  This is followed with
> five new paragraphs, which I have written as if they might occur in an
> original piece of writing, such as a student essay.  Each paragraph uses
> the published work with a different technique:
>
> 1.  Wholesale plagiarism (entire sentences used but not acknowledged)
> 2.  Patchwork plagiarism (phrases lifted without acknowledgment, whole
> sentences lifted with a word changed here and there)
> 3.  Block quote (duly acknowledged)
> 4.  Paraphrase (duly acknowledged)
> 5.  Spot quotes (an original, telling, or colorful phrase, duly
> acknowledged).
>
> Interestingly, the last technique is the hardest for students to
> imitate, and the standard quotation technique that shows up the least in
> novice writing.  The reason is that the student has to recognize which
> phrases in a published piece of writing are original, an ability that
> requires wide reading in the topic.
>
> Rich Haswell
>
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Faced with teaching a paraphrase assignment, I looked closely at the
example in the textbook: it was a quite lovely and elegant translation of
Machiavelli. I thought "Why paraphrase THAT? -- it's the kind of passage
one should QUOTE..." and the more I looked at the paraphrase examples, the
more distasteful I found the prospect of telling my students that for some
reason, it was a good idea to replace good, solid, eloquent passages for no
determined purpose other than the exercise itself.
 
So I went digging. I put them in groups. I explained:
"Sometimes your sources will be written in English, but it's not English
everyone can easily digest. A writer occasionally has the job of
*paraphrasing* these passages, so that readers can get the information or
ideas with a little bit of help and less confusion."
 
I gave them the first page of the Wife of Bath's Prologue, and a paragraph
from Kenneth Burke that, no matter how I try, I can never paraphrase to my
OWN satisfaction. They have a ball, and see that not every text in English
is as straightforward as the material selected for their comfort and
convenience in the textbook/reader. They like seeing words that USED to be
common but aren't any more. They love the fact that the darned passage from
Burke messes *ME* up all the time. They find ways to put each text into
their own sentences, words, paragraphs. And they appreciate my honesty,
when I tell them it's time to develop their own sense of when it is
appropriate to quote, when to summarize, and when to paraphrase.
 
--CJ--
 
 
At 02:52 PM 3/16/98 -0500, you wrote:
>I am writing to get some guidance from you all on what, at first, may
>appear to be a mundane issue.  However, I am hoping that one of you in
>this august group can help me out or direct me to someone who can.
>
>How do you all teach paraphrasing?  And I don't mean the "read over the
>passage and look away" method either.
>
>With the addition of the need to teach new things technological (to
>include word processing, email, and the WWW as tool for researching) over
>the past ten years, time for certain kinds of textual work, in this case
>paraphrasing, has diminished.  Ironically, the need for such work is as
>important as it ever was in our new "cut and paste off the Internet" mode
>of research.
>
>I realize that paraphrasing is a complext linguistic and cognitive
>process, one that requires a certain sophistication in manipulating
>language and a certain depth of understanding in the content of what is
>being paraphrased.  I used to be able to work one-on-one with students
>in paraphrasing particular passages important to the context of their
>indvidual papers--but I have had to forego that process b/c of lack of
>time.
>
>Having said all the above, how do you all teach students to paraphrase?
>(I'll leave the question purposely open ended.)
>
>Thanks--
>
>Ruth
>
>Dr. Ruth Overman Fischer
>Associate Director of Composition
>George Mason University
>
>-----------------------------------------------------------------------
>It is easy to correct exuberance but barrenness no toil can overcome.
>                                                         Quintilian
>                                                            (91 AD)
>
***************************************************************
CJ Jeney
Arizona State University
AZCacti@asu.edu
http://www.public.asu.edu/~starbuck/
(602)543-4569
***************************************************************
Mork: "Fly, little egg! You're free!"
Egg:  *splatt*
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As requested, here is  a compilation of the recommended sources on visual
communication.  Rudolf Arnheim has  at least 15 books that are related to
the topic in some way, so I listed them separately at the end.
 
Berger, Arthur Asa.  _Seeing is Believing: An Introduction to Visual
Communication_. 2nd Ed. Mayfield, 1998.
 
Chapman, Myra. _Plain Figures_ Her Majesty's Stationery Office.
 
Conover, Theodore E. _ Graphic Communications Today_  3rd ed. (or 4th?)
West Publishing Company, St. Paul, MN, 1995.
 
Dondis, Donis A.  A Primer of Visual Literacy.  Cambridge: MIT, 1973
 
Fox, Roy F.  Images in Language, Media, and Mind.  Urbana: NCTE, 1994
 
 Journal of Visual Literacy and the  International Visual Literacy
Association (www.emporia.edu/S/www/slim/resource/IVLA/IVLA.htm )
 
 Garrett-Petts, W.F. and Donald Lawrence, Eds. Integrating Visual and
Verbal Literacies. Winnipeg, Manitoba: Inkshed Publications, 1996.
 
Gombrich, E.H.  Art and Illusion: A Study in the Psychology of Pictorial
Representation.  Princeton UP, 1969
 
Kress,  Gunther &Theo Van Leeuwen. _Reading Images : The Grammar of Visual
Design_1996
 
Lanham, Richard. _The Electronic Word_. U of Chicago P.
 
Laseau, Paul. _Graphic Thinking_. New York: Van Nostrand Reinhold, Co.,
1980. Longman, 1989
 
Margolin, Victor, ed.  Design Discourse: History, Theory,
Criticism.Chicago: U of Chicago P, 1989
 
Messaris, Paul.  Visual Literacy: Image, Mind, and Reality.  Boulder:
Westview, 1994
 
Mitchell, W.J.T.  Picture Theory: Essays on Verbal and
VisualRepresentation.  U of Chicago P, 1994
 
Sinatra, Richard.  Visual Literacy Connections to Thinking, Reading, and
Writing.  Springfield: Charles C. Thomas, 1986
 
Stafford, Barbara Maria, ed. _ Good Looking: Essays on the Virtue of
Images_.  MIT Press, 1996
 
Taylor, Mark C. &  Esa Saarinen. _Imagologies : Media Philosophy_ by .
(London ; New York, NY : Routledge, 1994)
 
Tufte, Edward R.  Envisioning Information.  Cheshire: Graphics, 1990.
---.  The Visual Display of Quantitative Information.  Chesire: Graphics, 1983
 
_Visual Language_ (a journal, perhaps not still in production)
 
Wadsworth's Press Statistics/Probability series:
 Cleveland William S.  _The Elements of Graphing Data_;
 Chambers, John M. _Grapical Methods for Data Analysis_
  Chambers, John M. Marylyn McGill _Dynamic Graphics for Statistics_,
 
Wildbur, Peter.  _Information Graphics_.  New York: Van Nostrand Reinhold,
1989--
 
Williams, Robin.  _The Non-Designer's Design Book:  Design and Typographic
Principles for the Visual Novice_.  Berkeley: Peachpit Press, 1994.
************************
Arnheim Biblio:
 
Arnheim, Rudolf. _Art and Visual Perception : A Psychology of the Creative
Eye_. 1983
 
 Arnheim, Rudolf.  _The Dynamics of Architectural Form: Based on the  1975
Mary Duke Biddle Lectures at the Cooper Union_ 1978.
 
Arnheim, Rudolf. _Entropy and Art : An Essay on Disorder and Order_  1983.
 
Arnheim, Rudolf. _Film As Art_ 1989
 
Arnheim, Rudolf. _ Film Essays and Criticism_ (Wisconsin Studies in Film)
Brenda Benthien (Translator). 1997.
 
Arnheim, Rudolf. _ Genesis of a Painting: Picasso's Guernica_ 1994
 
Arnheim, Rudolf. _ New Essays on the Psychology of Art_ 1986.
 
Arnheim, Rudolf. _ Parables of Sun Light : Observations on  Psychology, the
Arts and the Rest . . (title unclear, could be "Restoration")  1990
 
Arnheim, Rudolf. _ The Power of the Center : A Study of Composition  in the
Visual Arts: The New Version_ 1988.
 
Arnheim, Rudolf. _The Split and the Structure: Twenty-Eight Essays_ 1996
 
Arnheim, Rudolf. _ Thoughts on Art Education_ (Occasional Paper  Series Vol
2) 1990
 
Arnheim, Rudolf. _ To the Rescue of Art : Twenty Six Essays_ 1992
 
Arnheim, Rudolf. _Toward a Psychology of Art: Collected Essays_ 1966.
 
Arnheim, Rudolf. _ Visual Thinking_ 1989.
 
Arnheim, Rudolf. _ Radio_ 1971.
 
Arnheim, Rudolf. _ Revealing Vision_  Kent Kleinman (Editor), Leslie Van
Duzer (Editor) 1997) (Not Yet Published)
 
Linda K. Shamoon                        tel. 401-874-4203
Director
College Writing Program                 email: shamoon@uriacc.uri.edu
Department of English
Independence Hall
60 Upper College Rd., suite 2
University of Rhode Island
Kingston, Rhode Island 02881
Home: 309 Doyle Ave.
Providence, R. I.
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 I want to thank all of the people who responded to my query on resources
for visual communication. I have compiled a bibliog. from the replies,
which I will send separately.
 
Just to continue the thread a little longer: All of the comments were very
helpful, but I found Becky Rickly's comment particularly compelling: "I'm
wondering about the next generation of publications ON LINE....will these
students in our classes today be able to "think" visually/ textually/
hypertextually?  Who's going to teach them?"
 
I think a lot of profs. across the curriculum ask students to work with
graphic displays and visual communication in some way, but I am convinced
that we writing instructors will be doing more and more of this as we shift
to writing with computers and the internet.  I find that even when
discussing email with students, which is text based, I deal with a visual
component.  For student listservs I have found that approximately two
paragraphs (two screens full) seem to be a visual/attention boundary, and
even then, email readers seem to need to see  predictive and boundary
statements to stay with the message for any length of time. (Such
statements are present in  all essays, but  on screen they seem to serve as
a visual marker, too.)  In some ways, the screen is making me transform the
way I go about teaching writing.
 
On a different theme in this thread and in answer to Rich's question about
assignments, for me the assignment that brings together the challenges of
word, image, message and impact is the pamphlet--a pamphlet that is
completely produced on the computer (no Xeroxing, which in some ways is
easier!).  Since space in this format is at a premium, the message must be
framed with a very specific  audience in mind, the amount of writing must
be balanced with presentational and audience needs; fonts and placement on
the page suddenly become important, and the power  of graphical elements,
color and images are made plain, etc.  The assignment is a major rhetorical
challenge for students and very exciting, too, especially if they have
created a product that they can actually distribute.
 
Linda
 
Linda K. Shamoon                        tel. 401-874-4203
Director
College Writing Program                 email: shamoon@uriacc.uri.edu
Department of English
Independence Hall
60 Upper College Rd., suite 2
University of Rhode Island
Kingston, Rhode Island 02881
Home: 309 Doyle Ave.
Providence, R. I.
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When I was at the U of Illinois, the textbook committee year after year
recommended either Kitty Locker or Bovee and Thill. Having used both of
these texts, I tend to agree that they're about the best of the bunch.
 
That said, it's hard to beat a course packet if you have the time and
inclination to assemble one.
 
Jon D'Errico
Associate Director
UVa Programs in Writing
(804) 924-7072
 
>Does anyone have a suggestion for a really good business writing textbook
>for use in an advanced undergraduate course?  I'm particularly interested
>in textbooks that include sections on the internet in relation to business
>writing.
>
>Thanks,
>Joanne
>
>Joanne Addison, Ph.D.
>Department of English, Box 175
>University of Colorado-Denver
>P.O. Box 173364
>Denver, CO 80217-3364
>jaddison@carbon.cudenver.edu
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Linda, thanks so much for putting these data together and for sharing them
with us all.  People interested in the issue of multiple literacies and the
prospects for teaching multiple literacies in composition classes may want to
catch up with Lester Faigley's current work.  He gave a really provocative
talk at TCU earlier this month, describing his class in multi-media composition
at Texas.  It's also worthwhile to check in at UNC-Chapel Hill.  I don't know
how far they've gotten with this, but they're teaching on a networked system
that has tremendous possibilities for teaching an expanded notion of
"composition."
 
Cheers,
 
Becky Howard
 
PS to those of you who know me:  don't be confused by the "Colgate" tag in
my E-mail--I really *am* at TCU these days!  It's just that my partner is
still on faculty at Colgate, so I have a faculty spouse account that I use
when I'm in New York.  Here's the real 411 on me:
 
Rebecca Moore Howard
Associate Professor and Director of Composition
Department of English
TCU Box 297270
Texas Christian University
Fort Worth, Texas 76129
O (817) 257-6242
FAX (817) 921-7709
rhoward@gamma.is.tcu.edu
 
"Where are we going?  And wha
am I doing in this handbasket?"
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As a matter of mechanics, what I see when students do not paraphrase
correctly is that in the process of revising and rewriting sentences and
paragraphs, they often lose track of which words and phrases and sentences
patterns are from the source and which from their own hand. Sometimes this
happens because they've unconsciously internalized the material, much the
way Joe Biden did with Kinnock's lines so long ago; that is, they've read
through their own writing so often that the distinctions and phrasing have
become blurred. Sometimes they've interpolated the phrasing into their own
vacabulary via email discussion, class discussion, peer reviews.
 
As they revise, they keep having to shift where the quotations marks will
appear, and in some revisions they honestly loose track of when the source
is outside and when it is inside, from them.
 
So. . . I try to slow down the process a bit, make a littel more awkward,
by advising students to use a different FONT for outside sources that are
quoted or paraphrased.
 
As Rich noted, however, "THE STUDENT HAS TO RECOGNIZE WHICH PHRASES" are
from an outside source, and needs to be able to readily and consistently
distinguish those from her own. Adding a changed font in addition to
setting off the phrases in quotes does too things.  It slows down cutting
and pasting because the writer needs to cut, paste, and immediately change
the font, and by slowing down, makes the writer *look* at the words more
carefully.  As a writer revises and trims the amount of words in the
paraphrase which take direct quotation, or adds more in, or moves them
about in the sentence or paragraph (by highlighting and dragging, rather
than rekeying), the visual difference helps display the cognitive
distinctions at the heart of all this.
 
 
I also advise students, as they are drafting, to keep the full original
quotes at either the end of the file or in a file labled quotesforpaper
(or some such thing) so that they have in one place the all copies of the
original text they are sources.  As a back up, they can highlight a phrase
in their paper, and use the search command to see if the phrase also
appears in the original full quote.  So if I were going to double check my
own writing, I might do a search for 'student has to recognize'.  I would
see it once in the passage above where it appears in all caps to imitate a
different font, and once in the passage below, my stored and readily
available copy of the original source.
 
These types of comparisons are also a great peer review exercise because
they give reviewers a specific and mostly visual task to perform;
something easily and successfully done that is also an important proofing
step.
 
 
Nick Carbone, Writing Instructor
Marlboro College
Marlboro, VT 05344
nickc@marlboro.edu, but coming to you via nickc@english.umass.edu
 
 
 
******quotes drawn from******
Rich Haswell wrote:
Interestingly, the last technique is the hardest for students to imitate,
and the standard quotation technique that shows up the least in
novice writing.  The reason is that the student has to recognize which
phrases in a published piece of writing are original, an ability that
requires wide reading in the topic
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One of the interesting skills we develop is the ability to insert passages
from sources into our own sentences or, if you wish, to wrap our own sentences
around key language from our sources: "Nick Carbone reports that the process
of comparing different fonts can be 'a great peer review exercise' and 'an
important proofing step' for the author." How hard is this? Rich noted that
our student do not do this well or often. Is this teachable? Is it a route to
teaching somthing else? Did our old friend sentence combining help?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Hello, folks. As if I don't have enough to do getting ready for CCCC98, a
top administrator has fixed on university-wide writing assessment and has
proposed a very silly plan. Can anyone recommend one or two or three key
pieces that I could read/reread and summarize for this administrator before
she jumps on her enthusiastic horse and heads off to compare pre and post
essays from anywhere on anything?
 
Thanks so much
Ann Feldman,
University of Illinois at Chicago
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************************************************************************
                                INVITATION
                        1998 C-FEST MEETING SERIES
                               at LINGUA MOO
                                   ***
 
                      Wednesday, March 18, 7-8pm CST
 
                  "Issues in the State of the Profession"
 
               Discussion this week is on "The Job Process"
                Facilitated by Eric Crump and Michael Day
                    In the C-FEST Forum at LINGUA MOO
 
                  [telnet to: lingua.utdallas.edu 8888]
                                   or
                    [WWW: http://lingua.utdallas.edu]
                 (Instructions for logging on are below)
*************************************************************************
This week's meeting will focus on the job process and all aspects of going
on the market: the pitfalls, the need for mentors, the interview, the
job market itself, how CCCC can help candidates, and so forth. Please
join in the discussion as we head into the final weeks before CCCC.
 
Schedule of future C-FEST meetings:
 
Thu -- 3/26 -- 7pm CST
******************************
From original announcement of C-FEST 1998 Series:
 
"First, we are calling for an open forum on the "state of the
profession," namely, in terms of the job market and the unprecedented
numbers of applicants for unprecedented types of jobs. During this series
of C-FEST meetings we would like to ponder the state of the academic job
market, the state of graduate programs, the state of institutional
budgets, and the state of our professional organizations (CCCC, NCTE,
MLA, NWCA). Second, in order to make our meetings as productive as
possible, we would like to address these issues in the form of
resolutions by the end of this series. Our goals are for C-FEST
resolutions to become policy, to form networks, to find bridges between
academic jobs and the private sector, to found clearinghouses for
positions, to address the problems of academic couples, and all to better
serve our graduate students and each other."
 
Here's how to get to Lingua MOO:
 
1.  Telnet to:  Lingua.utdallas.edu 8888
2.  Log on as a guest if you do not have a character at Lingua.
        (at Lingua welcome screen type: connect guest firstname)
3.  Type '@go C-FEST' to get to the forum room.
4.  Read the instructions in the room description about where to sit and
how
    to talk. There are 2 couches to sit on. You may talk at your couch
and only those on                         that couch may hear you, or if
you wish to address the entire group, type SU (for
    'speak up') and your text.
5.  To quit the MOO, type @quit.
 
As in the past, we need volunteers (2 per meeting) to facilitate the
discussions. If you would like to volunteer for any of the, please
contact Cynthia at 'cynthiah@utdallas.edu'. Otherwise, all YOU have to do
is show up and enter the discussions! Each C-FEST meeting will be
recorded and archived at Lingua MOO in the C-FEST Forum.
 
Cheers,
 
Cynthia and Jan
 
 
 
_____cynthiah@utdallas.edu______
_____http://wwwpub.utdallas.edu/~cynthiah/_____
_____Lingua MOO_____http://lingua.utdallas.edu______
University of Texas at Dallas, School of Arts & Humanities
PO Box 830688-Mail Station JO 31, Richardson, Tx 75083
Tel: 972-883-6340 - Fax: 972-883-2989
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Ann:  Could you please elaborate on the nature of the silly plan?  I'm
working on a paper about how administrators deal with these sorts of
situations and your input would be extremely valuable.  Have you
considered making a counterproposal, say, for portfolio assessment
instead? I think Dennis Baron here at the University of Illinois at C-U
would be a good person to contact about the problems of pre and post
testing>  I've discussed this with him for my paper and he might be able
to suggest some sources.
Gail Hapke
 
 
On Tue, 17 Mar 1998, Ann M. Feldman wrote:
 
> Hello, folks. As if I don't have enough to do getting ready for CCCC98, a
> top administrator has fixed on university-wide writing assessment and has
> proposed a very silly plan. Can anyone recommend one or two or three key
> pieces that I could read/reread and summarize for this administrator before
> she jumps on her enthusiastic horse and heads off to compare pre and post
> essays from anywhere on anything?
>
> Thanks so much
> Ann Feldman,
> University of Illinois at Chicago
>
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Gee, I knew I'd never seen another reference to that study and wondered
why.  Since here I sit in Stats Limbo, I'm not in any position to say
whether the numbers really hold water, but I'd be glad to forward a copy
of the report to anyone who knows statistics and could clear up the
question of whether it means anything.  The one thing obvious about this
study is that a lot of people worked very hard to make it big and
careful--sixteen sections at four different colleges.  Seems a shame to
write all that work off.  Roger Garrison certainly sent it to me back in
1983 as proof positive that his system worked.  Anybody game for a new
analysis of some great lost data?  Let me know.
 
On Sat, 14 Mar 1998, Edward White wrote:
 
> I'm amazed, Bob, that that report lives and will be in your archives.
> Yes, I was responsible for that study and wrote the report, with great
> enthusiasm, because it looked to me as if the data WERE statistically
> significant.  Dumb me.  The real statisticians said No, the p value was
> too high and I couldn't make any claims at all based on the data. So I
> never attempted to publish the study. Now that I think of it, maybe I gave
> up too easily.  Do you have a trusty numbers person at UNH who could give
> a second opinion?  And treat the report gently; it is probably the only
> surviving copy.  I don't have one and I'd forgotten all about it.  --Ed
> White
>
> On Fri, 13 Mar 1998, Robert J Connors wrote:
>
> > Actually, Ed, weren't you involved in that big LA Community Colleges study
> > of the Garrison method back in 1978 that used holistically-rated pre-test
> > and post-test essays from sixteen sections from four different schools and
> > that showed statistically significant holistic gains for the Garrison
> > groups that the control groups didn't match?  I have a copy of that report
> > that Roger Garrison sent me, and it looks like a sound and quite a
> > large study.  Was it not?
> >
> > Bob
> >
>
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I would like to pursue a bit why it is that administrators seem to be coming
up with these hare-brained schemes for assessment. My own experience has been
interesting. Administrators, often before faculty, get the pressure to
implement student outcomes assessment programs. The pressure comes from
regents, legislators, and others whose watchword has become "accountability."
More than that, student outcomes assessment has become a key feature in
accreditation reviews from the North Central Association. In addition, some
sort of assessment program makes sense as a way to find out how to make
academic programs better. An administrator who does not attempt to implement
an assessment program somehow is not behaving responsibly. At at former
institution, I think we went about it in the right way. Administrators
involved faculty leadership in the process and set some basic constraints on
the assessment planning process, constraints that were pretty much determined
by demands of accreditation (and the NCA's expectations are really quite sound
and quite reasonable). Within these constraints, the faculty in various units
were charged to develop assessment plans that were also appropriate to the
discipline or program. We brought in consultants (one from Alverno, for
example) to work with the faculty committees. We had a devil of a time getting
the assessment plans from the committees. Some were pretty perfunctory, but we
ultimately put together a campus wide assessment plan that got pretty high
marks from NCA during a focused visit. But then we couldn't get anyone to
implement the plan, and when NCA came back for a reaccreditation visit a
couple years later, we got dinged for not implementing the plan. The fact is
that no one really wants to do student outcomes assessment. The readiness with
which almost everyone substitutes "institutional effectiveness measures"
(graduation rates, retention, satisfaction, etc) for real student academic
performance measures is astounding. So. now I'm looking at the same problem
again at another institution. No one gives anyone additional funds to support
assessment programs, of course. So what do we do? Come up with hare-brained
schemes? Very frustrating.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Thought this might be of interest.  -- Amy
 
 
[Please forward to appropriate lists.]
 
 
THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE LEARNING SCIENCES (ICLS-98)
                         DECEMBER 15-19, 1998
        GEORGIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, ATLANTA, GEORGIA, USA
 
           Paper submission deadline: Tuesday, June 2, 1998
             http://www.cc.gatech.edu/conferences/icls98/
 
 
 
The field of the Learning Sciences is concerned with educational
research from the dual perspectives of human cognition and computing
techonologies, and the application of this research in three
integrated areas:
 
DESIGN:
Design of learning and teaching environments, including innovative
curricula, multimedia, artificial intelligence, telecommunications
technologies, and classroom activity structures for supporting
learning and teaching.
 
COGNITION:
Models of the structures and processes of learning and teaching by
which organized knowledge, skills, and understanding are acquired.
 
SOCIAL CONTEXT:
The social, organizational, and cultural dynamics of learning and
teaching across the range of formal and informal settings.
 
Investigations in the Learning Sciences approach these issues from an
interdisciplinary stance combining the traditional disciplines of
computer science, cognitive science, and education.
 
Table of contents:
 
* Call for papers
* Guidelines for paper submissions
* Call for special sessions (panels, interactive sessions, symposia,
  workshops, etc.)
* Call for demonstrations
* General conference information
 
 
 
                       *** CALL FOR PAPERS ***
 
The Third International Conference on the Learning Sciences (ICLS-98)
will bring together experts from academia, research labs, and industry
to discuss problems and issues regarding promoting learning in
real-world situations. Insights into these problems will relate recent
advances in our understanding of human learning and technological
innovations in computing and related disciplines to the challenges
posed by the real-world settings where learning occurs. Examples of
new applications and pedagogical frameworks discussed in past
conferences include (applications) modeling and visualization tools
for K-12 education, indexed multimedia databases for community
outreach, collaboration tools for diverse users and settings, and
complex simulation environments for corporate training, and
(pedagogies) learning from design, problem-based learning,
project-based learning, goal-based scenerios, and cognitive
apprenticeship.
 
Of particular interest this year are issues pertaining to the learning
of knowledge and skills necessary for real-world problem-solving:
reasoning skills, communication skills, design skills, explanation
skills, debugging skills. To promote learning, one must do more than
place a computer system in an artificial setting; one must design an
effective, natural environment that provides the cognitive challenges,
social context, and scaffolding necessary to learn both facts and
skills in a manner that extends naturally to "learning in the wild".
 
The goal of this conference is to bring together a diverse group of
researchers, practitioners, developers, and users in order to obtain a
deeper understanding of cognitive, social, and practical issues
underlying effective education and to share insights into the design
of the next generation of educational environments. Individuals are
invited to share their expertise in cognitive science, cognitive
psychology, education, training, multimedia, and artificial
intelligence and offer (and gain!) perspectives and insights into
these problems.
 
The conference will be hosted by the College of Computing of the
Georgia Institute of Technology in Atlanta, home of the Civil Rights
movement, the 1996 Olympics, and the Dogwood Festival. The main
program will be held over three days from Thursday, December 17th, to
Saturday, December 19th, featuring plenary addresses by invited
speakers, technical paper and poster sessions, a demonstration
session, and a banquet. The main program will be preceded by a
doctorial consortium and specialized workshops on Tuesday, December
15th, and Wednesday, December 16th.
 
 
 
               *** GUIDELINES FOR PAPER SUBMISSIONS ***
 
We invite papers on the entire range of topics relevant to the
learning sciences that report on novel research results or experience
with theoretically-grounded educational frameworks. Reports of
research that cuts across traditional disciplinary boundaries are
encouraged. To create a high-quality program representing the newest
ideas and results in the field, submitted papers will be evaluated
through peer review with respect to several criteria, including
originality, quality, and significance of research, relevance to a
broad audience of learning sciences researchers, and clarity of
presentation. Accepted papers will be presented at the conference as
talks or posters, as appropriate. Papers may present results from
completed research as well as report on current research with an
emphasis on novel approaches, methods, ideas, and perspectives. All
accepted papers will be published in the conference proceedings.
 
Authors should submit five (5) copies of the paper in hard copy form
by Tuesday, June 2, 1998 to:
 
ICLS-98 Paper Submissions
c/o Mamie Hanson
College of Computing
801 Atlantic Drive
Atlanta, Georgia 30332-0280
(404) 894-3807
 
If confirmation of receipt is desired, please use certified
mail. Authors should also submit an electronic abstract via the
following Web page:
 
http://www.cc.gatech.edu/conferences/icls98/paper-submission.html
 
Please fill out the form available on this page and submit it electronically.
 
LENGTH:
Papers should be a maximum of eleven (11) pages long (excluding only
the cover page but including figures and references), with 1 inch
margins on all sides (i.e., the text should be 6.5 inches by 9 inches,
including footnotes but excluding page numbers), double-spaced, and in
12-point type. Each page should be numbered (excluding the cover
page). Camera-ready papers will be required only after authors are
notified of acceptance. Appropriate formats will be made available at
a later date. Please note that the specified length for submitted
papers is intended to be somewhat shorter than the length of papers
published in the proceedings in order to allow room for meaningful
revisions in response to reviewers' comments.
 
COVER PAGE:
Each copy of the paper must include a cover page, separate from the
body of the paper, which includes:
 
    1.Title of the paper;
 
    2.Full names, postal addresses, phone numbers, and e-mail
      addresses of all authors;
    3.An abstract of no more than 200 words;
 
    4.3-5 keywords in decreasing order of relevance. The keywords will
      be used in the index for the proceedings;
 
    5.Preference for presentation format: "Talk or Poster", "Talk
      Only", or "Poster Only". Accepted papers will be presented either as
      talks or posters, depending on authors' preference and
      reviewers' recommendations about which would be more suitable,
      and will not reflect the quality of the papers.
 
DEADLINE:
Papers must be received by Tuesday, June 2, 1998. Papers received
after this date will be recycled. Electronic abstracts are also due by
June 2.
 
SAMPLE TOPICS:
Topics of interest include but are not limited to the following:
 
      * Cognitive findings relevant to education.
      * Application of cognitive theories in education and training.
      * Social and cultural factors in learning and teaching.
      * Innovative frameworks for course design.
      * Designs for pedagogically sound computer-based learning environments.
      * Authoring tools and guidelines to speed the creation of learning
        environments.
      * Development of large-scale multimedia resources for education
        and training.
      * User-interface design for learning environments.
      * Integration of innovative designs for learning into classrooms
        in schools and businesses.
      * Designs for fostering social interaction for effective learning.
      * Support for collaborative learning.
      * Learning in organizations.
      * Training and preparation for work.
 
 
 
                  *** CALL FOR SPECIAL SESSIONS ***
 
We invite proposals for special sessions to be held during or
back-to-back with the conference, including but not limited to panels,
interactive sessions, symposia, and workshops.J Proposals should
indicate:
 
    1.A brief description of the topic;
    2.How the session would address a broad learning sciences
        audience, and some evidence of interest;
    3.Names of session organizer(s);
    4.List of potential speakers, their topics, and some estimate of
        their likelihood of participation;
    5.Proposed session format and length.
 
Special session proposals should be sent as soon as possible, but no
later than Tuesday, June 2, 1998.J Abstracts of the sessions will be
published in the proceedings. To submit a special session proposal,
visit the following Web page:
 
http://www.cc.gatech.edu/conferences/icls98/special-session-proposal.html
 
Please fill out the form available on this page and submit it electronically.
 
 
 
                   *** CALL FOR DEMONSTRATIONS ***
 
 
We invite interested individuals to submit proposals for technology
demonstrations illustrating applications of novel approaches to
problems of education and training. Preference will be given to
demonstrations that represent systems that have been used in
real-world settings. Submissions representing collaborations across
traditional boundaries are especially encouraged, e.g.,
industry/academic or school/researcher. Proposals should indicate:
 
    1.Title of the demonstration system;
    2.Names of authors and demonstrators;
    3.An abstract of no more than 200 words;
    4.A description of the system's hardware requirements. Note that
        you are expected to bring all necessary equipment with you;
        however, if this is not possible, we will attempt to help you
        with equipment rental at the conference site.
 
Demonstration proposals should be sent as soon as possible, but no
later than Tuesday, June 2, 1998. Abstracts of the demonstrations will
be published in the proceedings. To submit a demonstration proposal,
visit the following Web page:
 
http://www.cc.gatech.edu/conferences/icls98/demonstration-proposal.html
 
Please fill out the form available on this page and submit it electronically.
 
 
 
                *** GENERAL CONFERENCE INFORMATION ***
 
 
ICLS-98 Organizers
 
      CONFERENCE CHAIRS:
      Amy Bruckman, Mark Guzdial, Janet Koloder, Ashwin Ram
 
      PROGRAM COMMITTEE:
      Daniel Bobrow, Xerox PARC
      Allan Collins, BBN
      Danny Edelson, ILS, Northwestern
      Michael Eisenberg, University of Colorado at Boulder
      Barry Fishman, University of Michigan
      Robert Glaser, University of Pittsburgh
      Yasmin Kafai, UCLA
      Ken Koedinger, Carnegie-Mellon University
      Tim Koschmann, University of Southern Illinois
      Marcia Linn, Berkeley
      Naomi Miyake, Chukyo University, Japan
      Tim O'Shea, Birkbeck College, UK
      Roy Pea, SRI
      Mimi Recker, Victoria University of Wellington, NZ
      Brian Reiser, Northwestern University
      Mitchel Resnick, MIT Media Lab
      Brian Silverman, Logo Computer Systems International (LCSI), Canada
      Jim Spohrer, Apple Computer
      Robert Tinker, Concord Consortium
      Jose Valente, State University of Campinas (UNICAMP), Brazil
      Susan Williams, Vanderbilt
      Earl Woodruff, OISE, University of Toronto, Canada
 
Additional Information
 
      ICLS-98 Enquiries
      c/o Mamie Hanson
      College of Computing
      Georgia Institute of Technology
      Atlanta, Georgia 30332-0280
      Phone: (404) 894-3807
      Fax: (404) 894-9846
      E-mail: mamie@cc.gatech.edu
      Conference web page: http://www.cc.gatech.edu/conferences/icls98/
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I have wondered for years just why most students find it SO hard to do
what David (below) and most of us do so easily.  I think that something
conceptual and cognitive is involved. For instance, you have to know who
you are before you can distinguish your ideas from those of others and
gaining an intellectual identity is one of the really tough jobs of
education.  You have to be convinced that YOU have something to say before
you can distinguish it from what others have said.  I wish I knew more
about these matters.  The passive nature of most education must have
something to do with it. Maybe this is what is behind the old joke:
Teacher asks about the difference between "ignorance" and "apathy."
Student replies, "I don't know and I don't care."  --Ed White
 
On Tue, 17 Mar 1998, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> One of the interesting skills we develop is the ability to insert passages
> from sources into our own sentences or, if you wish, to wrap our own sentences
> around key language from our sources: "Nick Carbone reports that the process
> of comparing different fonts can be 'a great peer review exercise' and 'an
> important proofing step' for the author." How hard is this? Rich noted that
> our student do not do this well or often. Is this teachable? Is it a route to
> teaching somthing else? Did our old friend sentence combining help?
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
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You may wish to look at the 3rd edition [copyright 1998] of Contemporary
Business Communication [Scot Ober]  The text itself dedicates at least
one chapter on "Using Technology to Access and Share Information."
Houghton Mifflin offers a "BusCom Online Learning Center" website for
students as part of their student support package.
I have not used this text yet - although I am very interested in it for
these reasons.
 
Sharon Kimmel
 
 
 
Joanne Addison wrote:
>
> Does anyone have a suggestion for a really good business writing textbook
> for use in an advanced undergraduate course?  I'm particularly interested
> in textbooks that include sections on the internet in relation to business
> writing.
>
> Thanks,
> Joanne
>
> Joanne Addison, Ph.D.
> Department of English, Box 175
> University of Colorado-Denver
> P.O. Box 173364
> Denver, CO 80217-3364
> jaddison@carbon.cudenver.edu
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I wonder if any of you recall an article (?) or book chapter (?)--I don't
know which it is since I have only a copy of the piece without the
necessary bibliographic information--by Lil Brannon called "Toward a
Theory of Composition."  I have exhausted my senses in terms of rational
search methods, and now I'm desparate.  Any help is appreciated.  The
piece we most likely published around 1983-4.
 
 
thanks,
 
Bonnie Lenore Kyburz, Lecturer                  602-965-7756
Course coordinator, Advanced Comp               kyburz@asu.edu
Department of English                           http://www.public.asu.
Arizona State University                        edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
Tempe  AZ  85287
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Ann, I've written a good bit on this topic.  I think for your purposes,
the most appropriate piece would be "The Rhetorical Problem of Program
Evaluation and the WPA," in Resituating Writing: Constructing and
Administering Writing Programs, eds. Joseph Janangelo and Kristine Hansen,
Portsmouth, NH: Heineman-Boynton-Cook, 1995, pp. 132-150.  --Ed White
 
On Tue, 17 Mar 1998, Ann M. Feldman wrote:
 
> Hello, folks. As if I don't have enough to do getting ready for CCCC98, a
> top administrator has fixed on university-wide writing assessment and has
> proposed a very silly plan. Can anyone recommend one or two or three key
> pieces that I could read/reread and summarize for this administrator before
> she jumps on her enthusiastic horse and heads off to compare pre and post
> essays from anywhere on anything?
>
> Thanks so much
> Ann Feldman,
> University of Illinois at Chicago
>
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Bonnie: My guess is you are thinking of Lil's essay in McLelland and
Donovan's (that's Ben and Tim) Perspectives on Research and Scholarship in
Composition, MLA, 1985, 6-25.
 
Steve North
 
On Tue, 17 Mar 1998 kyburz@ASU.EDU wrote:
 
> I wonder if any of you recall an article (?) or book chapter (?)--I don't
> know which it is since I have only a copy of the piece without the
> necessary bibliographic information--by Lil Brannon called "Toward a
> Theory of Composition."  I have exhausted my senses in terms of rational
> search methods, and now I'm desparate.  Any help is appreciated.  The
> piece we most likely published around 1983-4.
>
>
> thanks,
>
> Bonnie Lenore Kyburz, Lecturer                  602-965-7756
> Course coordinator, Advanced Comp               kyburz@asu.edu
> Department of English                           http://www.public.asu.
> Arizona State University                        edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
> Tempe  AZ  85287
>
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Ruth--
 
I agree with many of the comments others have offered.  When teaching
paraphrase we need to be sure our students understand the difference
between goals and techniques.  When we paraphrase, we want to
rephrase ideas in different language--but as Ed has pointed out, we
have to understand the ideas before we can do this.  Instead, I think
students utilize paraphrasing techniques--changing words,
changing syntax, combining sentences, unpacking sentences
(paraphrasing in two or three sentences material found in one
sentence in the source text)--when writing without truly
understanding the ideas.
 
I always teach these techniques--review them, have the students
practice them with their own writing and with others' writing,
have them instruct each other--but I also teach paraphrasing as a
central critical reading and study skill.  To do this, I rely on
group work, encouraging students to work with each other as they
figure out/determine the meaning of source texts.  Once students
understand an author's ideas, paraphrasing is fairly easy for most
of the students I have--they can apply the techniques.
 
Trying to help students understand the relationship between
paraphrasing and plagiarism can be awfully difficult.  From their
point of view, changing the language is enough--if it's not quoted,
why document it?  Helping students understand the responsibility of
writers to credit ideas as well as language can be quite time
consuming.  Practice, feedback, practice, feedback. . . .  If others
have short cuts, I'd love to hear it too!
 
Steve Wilhoit
University of Dayton
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Bonnie,
The Brannon article is in McClelland and Donovan's _Perspectives on =
Research and Scholarship in Composition_ (MLA, 1985).
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Yes!!  I see that the professor who originally distributed the article
has written [PRSC} in the margin.  This must be the one.
 
As I am presently printing the 2 copies of my dissertation for the
library (my defense if Friday), I am relieved to see that I don't have to
go back and delete the passages where Brannon's article is invoked.
 
Both my diss. director (Joe Moxley) and I think the world of your work.
Now, I have even more reason to admire you.
 
I'm endlessly grateful.
 
Bonnie
 
 
 
 
On Tue, 17 Mar 1998, Steve North, SUNY Albany wrote:
 
> Bonnie: My guess is you are thinking of Lil's essay in McLelland and
> Donovan's (that's Ben and Tim) Perspectives on Research and Scholarship in
> Composition, MLA, 1985, 6-25.
>
> Steve North
>
> On Tue, 17 Mar 1998 kyburz@ASU.EDU wrote:
>
> > I wonder if any of you recall an article (?) or book chapter (?)--I don't
> > know which it is since I have only a copy of the piece without the
> > necessary bibliographic information--by Lil Brannon called "Toward a
> > Theory of Composition."  I have exhausted my senses in terms of rational
> > search methods, and now I'm desparate.  Any help is appreciated.  The
> > piece we most likely published around 1983-4.
> >
> >
> > thanks,
> >
> > Bonnie Lenore Kyburz, Lecturer                  602-965-7756
> > Course coordinator, Advanced Comp               kyburz@asu.edu
> > Department of English                           http://www.public.asu.
> > Arizona State University                        edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
> > Tempe  AZ  85287
> >
>
 
Bonnie Lenore Kyburz, Lecturer                  602-965-7756
Course coordinator, Advanced Comp               kyburz@asu.edu
Department of English                           http://www.public.asu.
Arizona State University                        edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
Tempe  AZ  85287
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Regarding Ed White's observations that a student--any writer really--must
know what they think and who they are in prose (an entirely different
matter than knowing whom one is in other reflections).  To that end,
asking students to write one or two drafts on a topic/problem/question
before they begin their search and integration of outside sources helps in
many instances.
 
Teaching plagiarisim/paraphrasing in isolation, as an exercise encountered
outside a vital writing situation becomes, for me, akin to doing a grammar
work book page.  The student gets good at doing the workbook, but not
necessarily any better at writing.  So it goes with paraphrasing. As a
freshman I recall having to read and consult handbooks and workbooks on
paraphrasing as a preface to writing a research paper, and it bored me.
 
The stuff was inaccessible because the examples either struct me as
confusing or so self-evident that my reactions was always, 'yeah, right;
got it. ho hum.' It was important, I knew, in an abstract way, because it
was the kind of technical detail that could trip me up, but it meant
nothing to me cognitively--in my own writing--nor personally.  So for
years I simply didn't paraphrase because it was such a bother.
 
But part of the problem too was that we were told do research before
writing, and to create an outline and to select quotes that would be
appropriate in different parts of the outline. So we started always with
this mass of information from experts (defined as published writers whose
stuff was in the library, and therefore sanctioned), and we had to somehow
find a way to say something into all of those words.
 
So the response would always be to the teacher, well everything in this
paper is from some sources, so every sentence will have a citation of some
kind, so what's the point? What am *I* doing here. It really is a scary
and naked feeling, like walking into a trap. I need to have a voice and
point of view, but there's no room for my voice and point of view among
all these experts I'm quoting and citing. It became a technical game, a
boring technical game, to get in and out of my own paper safely, without a
penalty and a rewrite.
 
I remember that so well. I have students write at least two drafts before
they start research now. It helps them get their thoughts and point of
view on the page before they start engaging so many others.  That is, it
gives them in advance sentences, to envoke David's image, that they can
wrap around the phrases of others.
 
 
Nick Carbone, Writing Instructor
Marlboro College
Marlboro, VT 05344
nickc@marlboro.edu, but coming to you via nickc@english.umass.edu
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The Brannon essay is in the collection, Perspectives on Research and
Scholarship in Composition, edited by Ben McClelland and Timothy
Donovan.
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*** Resending note of 03/17/98 14:09
 
Deborah H. Holdstein, Ph.D
Professor of English and Rhetoric
College of Arts and Sciences
Governors State University
University Park, Illinois 60466
Office Phone:  708.534.4586
Fax:           708.534.7895
 
Please forward this to other lists (and apologies in advance for
duplications).
 
     Contributions Sought on the Personal in Teaching and Scholarship
 
 
     Responding to recent uses of personal experiences, histories, and
     narratives in scholarly discussion, the Modern Language Association
     plans a collection of
     essays tentatively entitled _Personal Voices in Teaching and
     Scholarship_.  The volume's editors, Deborah Holdstein and David
     Bleich, invite proposals from members that consider some of the
     following questions:  What is the place of personal writing in
     scholarship?  How personal should we become in our classrooms and how
     personal should we expect students to become?  How useful are the
     several recent volumes and essays that highlight an autobiographical
     take on criticism and professional life?  For what purposes have
     teachers and scholars used personal material in literary studies,
     critical theory, and composition studies?
 
     The editors also invite critics', scholars', and teachers' accounts
     of personal experiences that have strongly affected their professional
     practices.  Narratives that emphasize teaching experiences, including
     interactions with students, colleagues, and supervisors, are of
     interest as well.  Send one-page abstracts to Deborah Holdstein
     (English Program, Governors State Univ., University Park, IL 60466;
     d-holdstein@govst.edu; please title your e-mail "MLA Proposal") or
     David Bleich (Dept. of English, Univ. of Rochester, Rochester, NY
     14627; dblh@uhura.cc.rochester.edu) by 30 June 1998.
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Please come!
 
---------- Forwarded message ----------
Date: Tue, 17 Mar 1998 17:01:43 -0500
From: Johndan Johnson-Eilola <johndan@purdue.edu>
To: ipaction@addison.english.purdue.edu, cccc-ip@rhet.agri.umn.edu,
    ecrump@ncte.org
 
CALL FOR PARTICIPATION:
1998 MEETING OF THE CCCC INTELLECTUAL PROPERTY CAUCUS
 
We invite everyone to attend the fifth annual meeting of the CCCC
Intellectual Property Caucus on Wednesday, April 1, 1998 from 1:30 - 5:00
in the Grand Ballroom on the fourth floor of the Palmer House Hotel.
Attendance and full participation is open and encouraged for all CCCC
attendees.
 
Come and make your voice(s) heard on issues of copyright, fair use, public
domain, publishing, online media, and more.
 
This year's meeting will open with a series of brief key issue overviews of
basic intellectual property issues. Following the overviews, attendees will
break into small action groups to work on specific projects (initiatives,
statements, proposals, guidelines, resources, etc.) that will then be
brought to the full caucus at the end of the meeting for voting and action.
 
For more details on the IP Caucus, contact Johndan Johnson-Eilola
<johndan@purdue.edu> or Laura Gurak <gurakl@epx.cis.umn.edu>. More
information is also available on the IP Caucus website
<http://addison.english.purdue.edu/cccc-ip> (NOTE THE NEW URL).
 
We hope to see you there!
 
- Johndan
 
CCCC CAUCUS ON INTELLECTUAL PROPERTY AND COMPOSITION/COMMUNICATION STUDIES
PROPOSAL FOR 1998
 
Wednesday, April 1, 1998 1:30 - 5:00
 
Conference on College Composition and Communication
Caucus on Intellectual Property and Composition/Communication Studies
 
 
1:30 - 1:45
        OPENING COMMENTS, INTRODUCTIONS, QUESTION/ANSWER
        Johndan Johnson-Eilola, Purdue University
        Laura Gurak, University of Minnesota
 
1:45 - 2:00
        UPDATE FROM CCCC IP TASK FORCE
        Karen LeFevre, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute
 
2:00 - 2:45
        OVERVIEWS OF KEY ISSUES IN INTELLECTUAL PROPERTY AND COMPOSITION
        In this session, speakers cover fundamental issues of eight
        different  aspects of IP. The Overviews are intended to
        provide a foundational understanding of IP for newcomers to
        the area as well as review issues for more experienced Caucus
        members.
 
        Five Minutes Each:
 
        -       Intellectual Property Basics: An Orientation
                TyAnna Herrington, Georgia Institute of Technology
 
        -       Fair Use and Coursepacks
                Libby Miles, Purdue University
 
        -       A Proposal for Publicizing the Public Domain
                Karen LeFevre, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute
 
        -       Online Media and Intellectual Property
                John Logie, Penn State University
 
        -       Issues in Publishing
                TBA
 
        -       Alternative Models of Intellectual Property
                Gail Lippincott, University of Minnesota
 
        -       Intellectual Property and Legislative Action
                Lisa Kattan, Northwestern University School of Law
 
        -       The Legal Perspective Guest Speaker
                TBA (Guest from Northwestern University School of Law)
 
 
2:45 - 4:00
        ACTION GROUP MEETINGS In this section, the Caucus breaks into
        small groups to discuss and construct action items on
        particular topics. Items can range from official Caucus
        statements to CCCC Sense of House Motions (to be voted on at
        the CCCC Business Meeting) to requests to other CCCC
        Committees.
 
        The topic list in Part 2 will mirror the topics covered in
        the Overview section:
 
                Intellectual Property Basics
 
                Fair Use and Coursepacks
 
                A Proposal for Publicizing the Public Domain
 
                Online Media and Intellectual Property
 
                Issues in Publishing
 
                Alternative Models of Intellectual Property
 
                Intellectual Property and Legislative Action
 
                The Legal Perspective
 
4:00 - 5:00
        ACTION ITEM VOTING In the final section of the Caucus meeting,
        action groups will present items to the full Caucus body to
        vote on whether action should be taken.
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RUTH FISCHER wrote:
 
>I am writing to get some guidance from you all on what, at first, may
>appear to be a mundane issue.  However, I am hoping that one of you in
>this august group can help me out or direct me to someone who can.
 
>How do you all teach paraphrasing?  And I don't mean the "read over the
>passage and look away" method either.
 
My sense is that an ability to praphrase well grows out of all of the most
critical parts of good research--reading, thinking, and writing--so that one
approach to being time-efficient is not to approach paraphrasing too early,
before students can actually get it.
 
To delay the lesson, I let them know my belief about how tough it really is
to understand paraphrasing (deflating all the false rules they think they've
learned), then pretend that I am going to forbid paraphrasing until they can
tell me a good reason why a simple summary or quote will not serve the
purpose as well.  When I find good reasons to bat down all their early
attemtpts, they start to buy  the idea that it _is_ difficult (part 1 of the
lesson). The good reasons unfold as their understanding grows (part 2).  And
then, once most of them fully grasp all the citation tricks that let them
integrate text more flexibly, exercises like those already described
consolidate the understanding.
 
Keith Rhodes | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu (w) | krhodes@asde.com (h)
 
Rhetoric and Composition - "Discourse Communities Constructing Better
Realities for a Better Post-Today" (tm)
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                 EXTENDED REGISTRATION DEADLINE
 
     Third Annual Teaching in the Community Colleges Online
     Conference: "Online Instruction: Trends and Issues II"
 
                Deadline: 23 March 1998, Monday
 
We've heard from many of you, notifying us that you have had difficulty
accessing our website and have, thus, been unable to register before the
March 17 deadline. Our technical staff has looked into the problem and
arrived at a solution that should eliminate the bottlenecks.
 
The new deadline is 23 March 1998, Monday.  Until the 23rd, the
registration fee will be $25 US; from the 24th, it will be $35 US. For
conference information or to register, go to
 
             http://leahi.kcc.hawaii.edu/tcc98
 
If you have questions re registration, please send email to Sharon Fowler
<sfowler@leahi.kcc.hawaii.edu>. If you have problems accessing our website
or need further information re the conference, write to Jim Shimabukuro
<jamess@hawaii.edu> or Bert Kimura <bert@hawaii.edu>.
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Sorry to bother the whole list, but Deborah, in regard to the new MLA book,
your new email address
( d-holdstein@govst.edu) does not work.  Oh for the good old days when you
were GAS54!
 
                                    --Ed White
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I use many of the strategies named on the list and I will incorporate a
few more that I gleaned from the strand quite soon.  Like many others have
said, paraphrasing is hard  -- real, real, hard for students.  Therefore,
I start them in the first sequence of comp (101 here) by having them
paraphrase their own work in the mid-term.  They also have to use a direct
quote. When they write the final, they must include a paraphrase and
direct quote from the text for the course in addition to selections from
their own work.  We "practice" paraphrasing in class with the text (quite
like what Rich Haswell talked about) and with their texts. When the
students move to 102 (at least in my class and
the classes that the teaching assistants teach, the adjuncts prefer not to
have the students use their own work on the whole) they know that research
is expected.  We begin "practicing" paraphrasing again -- in fact, like
Keith said I give them a good long time to believe in their own sense of
mastery -- but this time with a professional text first, then their own
work.  I assign series of informal writings with each assignment in a
sequence and in practially every one of these informal writings the
student must use a paraphrase or two of both professional writers and
their own work.  The get the idea rather quickly that matching voice and
tone in a paraphrase can be difficult if the source chosen to paraphrase
is not chosen wisely for the student writers purpose.  Also, I make sure
they know that analysis *must* follow all outside sources for the use of
the source to be relevant.  In other words, while learning to paraphrase
the student also learns that understanding the words of another writer is
essential, but it is more essential for the student writer (or any writer
for that matter, I just said "student" for clarification) to make sense of
why the writer that was paraphrased or quote or summarized was chosen by
the student writer in the first place.  Subustantiation for the student
writer's purpose is a good reason, however, I think that in academe we
really mean for the student writer to be able to do more than reguritate,
we mean for them to be able to join the conversation, and hence, offer
analysis of selections to a reader.
 
By the way, I've conducted four workshops in the past two weeks and one
was on the research essay.  I used posts from the list and they have been
very well recieved.  Thank you all for that strand, it made the workshops
on the research essay quite lively!
_________________________________________________________________________
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Director of Composition                 4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-4186                   PO Box 455018
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     LV, NV 89154-5011
 
        "When I dare to be powerful -- to use my strength in the service
         of my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether
         I am afraid."  --- Audre Lorde
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Reply to David Schwalm: You guessed it, oh great Carnak. The scenario you
describe is almost precisely what is transpiring at UIC --NCA pressure
(we've had our hand slapped once already) to plan, implement, and report on
assessment by March 99. The chair of the university-wide assessment
committee appointed by the new Provost has found me and want to make me,
the local WPA,  her new best friend. I've ordered books on assessment, but
already using the best common sense folks on this list recommend have
placed the problem in the context of faculty development. I have also said
that she needs to hire an academic professional to work in the composition
program to support institutional research. Fortunately, though, I was
granted a research leave next year and have a great excuse for not jumping
right in to save her plan. So, history repeats itself once again.
 
Ann Feldman
Director of English Composition
University of Illinois at Chicago
 
 
 
 
At 11:09 AM 3/17/98 MST, you wrote:
>I would like to pursue a bit why it is that administrators seem to be coming
>up with these hare-brained schemes for assessment. My own experience has been
>interesting. Administrators, often before faculty, get the pressure to
>implement student outcomes assessment programs. The pressure comes from
>regents, legislators, and others whose watchword has become "accountability."
>More than that, student outcomes assessment has become a key feature in
>accreditation reviews from the North Central Association. In addition, some
>sort of assessment program makes sense as a way to find out how to make
>academic programs better. An administrator who does not attempt to implement
>an assessment program somehow is not behaving responsibly. At at former
>institution, I think we went about it in the right way. Administrators
>involved faculty leadership in the process and set some basic constraints on
>the assessment planning process, constraints that were pretty much determined
>by demands of accreditation (and the NCA's expectations are really quite
sound
>and quite reasonable). Within these constraints, the faculty in various units
>were charged to develop assessment plans that were also appropriate to the
>discipline or program. We brought in consultants (one from Alverno, for
>example) to work with the faculty committees. We had a devil of a time
getting
>the assessment plans from the committees. Some were pretty perfunctory,
but we
>ultimately put together a campus wide assessment plan that got pretty high
>marks from NCA during a focused visit. But then we couldn't get anyone to
>implement the plan, and when NCA came back for a reaccreditation visit a
>couple years later, we got dinged for not implementing the plan. The fact is
>that no one really wants to do student outcomes assessment. The readiness
with
>which almost everyone substitutes "institutional effectiveness measures"
>(graduation rates, retention, satisfaction, etc) for real student academic
>performance measures is astounding. So. now I'm looking at the same problem
>again at another institution. No one gives anyone additional funds to support
>assessment programs, of course. So what do we do? Come up with hare-brained
>schemes? Very frustrating.
>
>-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
>___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
>___6001 South Power Road
>___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
>
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On Tue, 17 Mar 1998, Ed White wrote:
 
> Sorry to bother the whole list, but Deborah, in regard to the new MLA book,
> your new email address
> ( d-holdstein@govst.edu) does not work.  Oh for the good old days when you
> were GAS54!
>
>                                     --Ed White
>
Hmmmm, Ed.  Thanks for the warning.  As it happens, though, I can still
use  gas54r0@uxa.ecn.bgu.edu.  (The "0" is a zero.)  But a number of
people have used D-Holdstein (the one you were trying, I think, to get me
to use all along. . .) with success  Try again, someone!    Try a "big"
D!! Perhaps that's the problem. . . .
 
  (D-Holdstein...)
Yours cyberally,
Deb
 
 
 
Deborah H. Holdstein, Ph.D
Professor of English and Rhetoric
College of Arts and Sciences
Governors State University
University Park, Illinois 60466
Office Phone:  708.534.4586
Fax:           708.534.7895
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Those people choosing to do or being required to do outcomes assessment
can find at the AAHE Assessment Conference people and institutions that
have actually learned useful information from the process. The
conference this year (June 13-17 in Cincinnati, Ohio) has a strand on
methods and many sessions on the impact of doing systemic assessment. If
you're interested in material about the conference, please post a
request to assess@aahe.org, or call Kendra LaDuca, Assessment Forum
Project Assistant, at 202-293-6440, x. 21.
____________________________
Barbara L. Cambridge
Director, AAHE Assessment Forum
One Dupont Circle, Suite 360
Washington, DC 20036
(202) 293-6440 ext. 29
FAX (202) 293-0073
bcambridge@aahe.org
 
 
>----------
>From:  Ann M. Feldman[SMTP:feldman@UIC.EDU]
>Sent:  Wednesday, March 18, 1998 11:03 AM
>To:    WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
>Subject:       Re: Assessment
>
>Reply to David Schwalm: You guessed it, oh great Carnak. The scenario you
>describe is almost precisely what is transpiring at UIC --NCA pressure
>(we've had our hand slapped once already) to plan, implement, and report on
>assessment by March 99. The chair of the university-wide assessment
>committee appointed by the new Provost has found me and want to make me,
>the local WPA,  her new best friend. I've ordered books on assessment, but
>already using the best common sense folks on this list recommend have
>placed the problem in the context of faculty development. I have also said
>that she needs to hire an academic professional to work in the composition
>program to support institutional research. Fortunately, though, I was
>granted a research leave next year and have a great excuse for not jumping
>right in to save her plan. So, history repeats itself once again.
>
>Ann Feldman
>Director of English Composition
>University of Illinois at Chicago
>
>
>
>
>At 11:09 AM 3/17/98 MST, you wrote:
>>I would like to pursue a bit why it is that administrators seem to be coming
>>up with these hare-brained schemes for assessment. My own experience has
>>been
>>interesting. Administrators, often before faculty, get the pressure to
>>implement student outcomes assessment programs. The pressure comes from
>>regents, legislators, and others whose watchword has become
>>"accountability."
>>More than that, student outcomes assessment has become a key feature in
>>accreditation reviews from the North Central Association. In addition, some
>>sort of assessment program makes sense as a way to find out how to make
>>academic programs better. An administrator who does not attempt to implement
>>an assessment program somehow is not behaving responsibly. At at former
>>institution, I think we went about it in the right way. Administrators
>>involved faculty leadership in the process and set some basic constraints on
>>the assessment planning process, constraints that were pretty much
>>determined
>>by demands of accreditation (and the NCA's expectations are really quite
>sound
>>and quite reasonable). Within these constraints, the faculty in various
>>units
>>were charged to develop assessment plans that were also appropriate to the
>>discipline or program. We brought in consultants (one from Alverno, for
>>example) to work with the faculty committees. We had a devil of a time
>getting
>>the assessment plans from the committees. Some were pretty perfunctory,
>but we
>>ultimately put together a campus wide assessment plan that got pretty high
>>marks from NCA during a focused visit. But then we couldn't get anyone to
>>implement the plan, and when NCA came back for a reaccreditation visit a
>>couple years later, we got dinged for not implementing the plan. The fact is
>>that no one really wants to do student outcomes assessment. The readiness
>with
>>which almost everyone substitutes "institutional effectiveness measures"
>>(graduation rates, retention, satisfaction, etc) for real student academic
>>performance measures is astounding. So. now I'm looking at the same problem
>>again at another institution. No one gives anyone additional funds to
>>support
>>assessment programs, of course. So what do we do? Come up with hare-brained
>>schemes? Very frustrating.
>>
>>-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
>>___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
>>___6001 South Power Road
>>___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>>
>>
>
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JOB ANNOUNCEMENT: UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA-BERKELEY WRITING PROGRAM
 
We invite applications for a position as lecturer to teach writing
courses and to contribute to the growth of an innovative college
writing program, particularly in areas related to writing within the
disciplines, service learning, or high school and university bridge
programs.  We especially encourage applications from composition
specialists who are experienced in and committed to teaching
ethnically and linguistically diverse student populations, and who are
actively engaged in thinking and writing critically about
socio-cultural perspectives on literacy.
 
Term: One year appointment, up to 100% time, with possible renewal.
 
Salary: Minimum annual salary rate $34,536.00.  Actual salary based on
experience.
 
Qualifications: Ph.D. required, along with two years of college-level
teaching experience and demonstrated success in teaching and
commitment to composition studies.
 
Application: Interested candidates should send a letter of
application, curriculum vitae, writing sample, a 750-word statement of
teaching philosophy, and three letters of recommendation to
 
Professor Glynda Hull, Director
College Writing Programs
216 Dwinelle Annex #2500
University of California at Berkeley
Berkeley, CA  94720-2500
 
Deadline: May 15, 1998
 
 
This position is offered pending budgetary approval.  The University
of California is an Equal Opportunity, Affirmative Action Employer.
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Colleagues:
We have recently opened a satellite writing center to assist students
working on writing assignments in their Modern Languages classes.  As in
our other writing centers, the purpose of this center is to help writers
improve their writing abilities and the quality of their writing.
Tutorials focus primarily on focus, development, ect., but not grammar.
Do any of you have or know of similar centers?
Mary Barkley mbar@music.stlawu.edu
St. Lawrence University
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Mary Barkley wrote:
>
> Colleagues:
> We have recently opened a satellite writing center to assist students
> working on writing assignments in their Modern Languages classes.  As in
> our other writing centers, the purpose of this center is to help writers
> improve their writing abilities and the quality of their writing.
> Tutorials focus primarily on focus, development, ect., but not grammar.
> Do any of you have or know of similar centers?
> Mary Barkley mbar@music.stlawu.edu
> St. Lawrence University
 
The Rollins College Writing Center does this with writing across the
curriculum, including papers being written in several languages.
Students can come in for help at any stage of the writing process,
beginning with invention, moving through early stage writing, structure
and development, clarity and refinements, and eventually for final stage
editing.  Many clients come in more than once for the same paper as they
revise at different levels.
 
Twila Yates Papay
Director, WAC (including Writing Center)
Rollins College
Winter Park, FL
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In-Reply-To: Re: Non-English Writing Centers, From: Twila Papay <tpapay
 
Our writing center at Cal. State L.A. has been a standalone operation since
we started it seven years ago.  About 25% of our business is from English
Department courses, about 25% is related to our Writing Proficiency Exam, and
the rest is related to courses from across the university.  About half of our
tutors are English majors, but I have tutors who are majoring in Psychology,
Biology, Philosophy, Nursing, Broadcasting, even Mechanical Engineering.  I
recently became a member of the English Department, but in my Writing Center
Director role I report to the dean of undergraduate studies.
 
Being outside of the English Department has advantages in terms of funding
and in doing WAC related activities.  I didn't have any choice in the matter
when we started up, but reporting to central administration has been
advantageous, and I have been able to educate our administrators about
composition issues.
 
John Edlund
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We have a French Help Centre that assists in both oral and written
projects.  Grammar, however, is an obsession with the French and does
not take a back seat to the so-called higher level concerns.
 
Mieke
 
 
Mieke Koppen Tucker
Bishop's University
Lennoxville, Quebec, Canada
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I appreciate Linda's idea of inviting students to produce a pamphlet.  For
the past few semesters I've offered my English 102 students the
opportunity to present their research papers in alternative formats, and
several have written highly professional, rhetorically sound brochures or
pamphlets.  While one of the concerns I have with the pamphlet is that
students tend to make them graphics-heavy rather than text-based, this
thread has prompted me to reevaluate this concern.
 
Kurt Bouman
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Sorry to bother the List with the following, but I hope the information is
helpful nonetheless.
 
Just a note to clarify--rather, modify--the Call for Abstracts for the
volume entitled *Personal Voice in Teaching and Scholarship*.  I posted to
this and another list the wording of a Call for Abstracts as it will
appear in the next MLA Newsletter.  Do not concern yourself with the word
"members," used in the Call to refer to those people reading the
Newsletter (who, of course, would by implication be MLA members).  This is
a general Call for Abstracts, and *everyone* is invited. I'm pleased to
report that we 've already seen a response to the postings.
 
In further response to Ed White's concern about my e-mail address:  others
have used D-Holdstein@govst.edu successfully, Ed.  But it's only an alias
for my "real" one, the one you've enjoyed lambasting:
gas54r0@uxa.ecn.bgu.edu   (And remember that the "0" is a ZERO, not the
letter "O.")  Use either address.
 
Thanks to all for your collective patience.
 
Best,
DH
 
Deborah H. Holdstein, Ph.D
Professor of English and Rhetoric
College of Arts and Sciences
Governors State University
University Park, Illinois 60466
Office Phone:  708.534.4586
Fax:           708.534.7895
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A favor:
 
A friend of mine tells me that the NY Times recenty ran a piece chronicling
a day in the life of a part-time writing instructor at several NYC
colleges, but was unable to give me a citation--does anybody out there know
this piece?  could you tell me where to find it?
 
thanks
 
Joe Harris
Pitt
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Sandra Florence, at the University of Arizona, came up with a great
assignment that I use to help students recognize their responsibility to
their sources.  She calls it the "intertextual essay," and basically it
works like this: all students write an essay on different angles of the
same general topic (say 'education.')  Then, students exchange essays
and they rewrite their own.  They MUST take into account their peers'
work and they MUST incoporporate an idea or a quote (I have also
extended this to taking a writing technique, like a certain kind of
opening).  They continue revising and incorporating info from each
other's work, and as they do so they compile a list of
"acknowledgements" where they explain both what they took from each
other and why.  By the end, they have an essay that incorporates ideas
from everyone else inthe class.  These are compled together and everyone
reads them.  Knowing the authos of your quotes and paraphrases can make
a big difference.  Phyllis
--
       "If any of [my students] write to be read, after
        years of being graded but not necessarily read, then
        I consider myself to have done well"  Linda Brodkey
------------------------------------------------------------------
        Phyllis Mentzell Ryder              pryder@clark.net
        837 West 35th Street            410-889-3208 (phone)
        Baltimore, MD 21211-2504        410-889-1470   (fax)
------------------------------------------------------------------
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The article was in the Mar. 8 editionof the _NYT_.  (It makes for an
interesting companion piece to the "bad blood" essay from the _Chronicle_.)
 
Don Bushman
UNC-Wilmington
 
At 11:18 AM 3/19/98 -0500, you wrote:
>A favor:
>
>A friend of mine tells me that the NY Times recenty ran a piece chronicling
>a day in the life of a part-time writing instructor at several NYC
>colleges, but was unable to give me a citation--does anybody out there know
>this piece?  could you tell me where to find it?
>
>thanks
>
>Joe Harris
>Pitt
>
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Linda, let me echo Becky's thanks for this bibliography; I've been
forwarding all these posts to two of my grad students, one of whom is
writing on how students do--or do not--respond to visual cues and
graphics, and the other of whom is working on Aristotelian "memory" for
her thesis. They were both dazzled by all this sudden help!
 
Alison
 
--
Alison Warriner
Coordinator of Composition
California State University, Hayward
Hayward, California 94542
 
Phone: 510-885-3217
Home: 510-338-0331
Fax: 510-885-4797
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I apologize for the long post, but here's the article on part-time faculty
that appeared in the NY Times.
 
Chris Thaiss
Director, WAC and English Composition
Mail Stop 3E4
George Mason University
Fairfax, VA 22030
 
(703) 993-1196
 
Home Page: http://mason.gmu.edu/~cthaiss
WAC Program Home Page: http://www.gmu.edu/departments/wac
 
---------- Forwarded message ----------
Date: Sun, 8 Mar 1998 09:40:53 -0500 (EST)
From: "DAVID R. WILLIAMS" <drwillia@osf1.gmu.edu>
Subject: Adjuncts--from Sunday's NYTimes (long) (fwd)
 
 
Following is an article in this morning's New York Times which I downloaded
from
http://www.nytimes.com/yr/mo/day/news/national/ny-academics.html
 
Trying to Turn a Patchwork of Part-Time Jobs Into an Academic Career
By JOSEPH BERGER
 
NEW YORK -- Wendy Scribner spent 10 years writing her dissertation, typing
it at night in a railroad flat on East Ninth Street while her two small
boys were growing up in a windowless middle room. It was the pinched,
obsessed life of an underground character in a novel by Dostoyevsky, one of
her favorite authors.
 
But the sacrifices for her Ph.D., which she received from New York
University in 1989, did not bring her the respected professorial career she
had craved. Yes, she teaches -- at two colleges, in fact -- but at 56 she
is an adjunct professor, a "part-time" teacher who like thousands of other
adjuncts in New York City ekes out a living working full time by stitching
together jobs at two, three, and four campuses and maintaining a strong
stomach for indignities.
 
Her career is a thing of shreds and patches, of taking a subway to one
campus and hiking across the Brooklyn Bridge to another, of teaching the
remedial, summer and evening classes that most professors shun and
scavenging thankless paid-by-the-hour jobs like grading placement exams.
 
Although she teaches 16 credits a semester, she has no office, not even a
desk; no pension, and a salary that in most years is less than that of a
starting elementary school teacher.
 
Until three years ago, when she qualified for health insurance from the
City University of New York, she saw doctors at the public clinic at
Bellevue Hospital Center.
 
"It's very embarrassing to say it, but I've been an adjunct 17 years," she
said the other day as she started a workday that lasted from 8:30 in the
morning until 9:30 at night. "It's not a career. It's an awful, humiliating
situation. There's no professional respect among the faculty, and I'm
embarrassed in front of my children, who see that for all my education and
experience, I don't have an office or job security."
 
Teachers like Ms. Scribner have become the subject of intense debate within
public and private colleges, which often feel some discomfort with a work
force treated as "cheap labor," as adjuncts brand themselves.
 
The 7,500 adjuncts at City University have gradually become the staff
backbone, making up 60 percent of the faculty and teaching 50 percent of
the classes.
 
In February, a fledgling group called CUNY Adjuncts Unite picketed for
better pay in front of City University's offices on Manhattan's East Side.
 
The university muddled into this juncture by expanding enrollments almost
three decades ago with open admissions. Then, when fiscal hard times came
along, it trimmed the faculty through several seasons of induced
retirements. To avoid slashing enrollments, it increasingly hired adjuncts
who could teach the same course load as professors for one-third of the
pay. A nationwide surplus of doctorate holders nourished this strategy.
 
Because she teaches so many courses, Ms. Scribner manages to earn more than
$25,000 a year. Last year, she increased that to $35,000 by working over
the summer, grading 300 placement examinations and volunteering for
$25-an-hour writing workshops. But she found herself frazzled and scaled
back.
 
"That's how I bought a computer," she said of last year's bonanza. "That's
how I bought an air-conditioner, the first I ever had. I could eat in a
restaurant. I had money in the bank. But I couldn't take it."
 
Ms. Scribner, a native of Brooklyn, lives in a two-bedroom Mitchell-Lama
co-op in the East Village whose guitar, plants, posters and shelves crammed
with Grateful Dead records give it the look of a 1960s pad. It cost her
$6,000 to buy -- her low income qualified her for the price -- and she pays
$454 a month in maintenance, which includes a parking space for her van, a
1978 Chevrolet.
 
On a recent Wednesday, her most frenetic workday, she gave her jeans and
purple sweater the flourish of a colorful scarf, put in her contact lenses
and left the house at 7:50 a.m. to catch the F train to her first class at
New York City Technical College, a branch of City University in downtown
Brooklyn. On her back was a canvas backpack filled with books and graded
papers, and in her hand she dangled a plastic bag with her Nikes for her
hike across the bridge.
 
The morning class was rather short on the literary analysis that first drew
her to teaching. The 13 students were all immigrants needing help in
fundamentals to pass the university's essay test. In the hour and 15
minutes, Ms. Scribner taught them the use of the apostrophe in a possessive
phrase like "my aunt's daughter" and some rules of capitalization.
Something happens "in" the month of September, not "on" the month of
September, she told one student.
 
"They're little words, but they're important in English," she said.
 
Ms. Scribner said she likes writing classes because she learns how her
students think and discovers their cultural traditions. She said she
respects her students' daily struggle -- most work one or two jobs, and
some support families -- and is angry that Mayor Rudolph Giuliani wants to
reduce opportunities for remedial classes at the university.
 
After class, Ms. Scribner, who earns less than $9,000 a year for the two
courses a semester she teaches at Technical, headed for the adjuncts' room,
a dusty 12-by-20-foot space where 30 adjuncts share five shopworn desks.
Some time ago, Ms. Scribner claimed one drawer in a beat-up file cabinet
and so has somewhere to store her papers.
 
It is here that adjuncts discuss their grievances about their pay.
 
"It compares very well to Pathmark," Ora Gelberg said tartly.
 
They also recount the hysteria that prevails in the hours before a term
starts, when many adjuncts do not know whether there will be enough
students to compose their classes and whether they will be able to put
together the six credits they need to qualify for health insurance.
 
"There are people who are here crying, begging for their time," one
adjunct, Robert Blumenthal, said. "While we're satisfied teaching, we're
all living penny to penny."
 
In truth, there are also adjuncts like Mara Held, an artist, who does not
mind the pay because her livelihood does not depend on it, and practicing
lawyers, journalists and others who like to teach a single class in their
field to keep in touch with the ideals that led them to their careers.
 
Yet adjuncts are also aware that unlike salaried professors, they are not
paid for the time they use meeting with individual students or grading
papers, nor do they have any input on curriculum or textbooks.
 
"Walking in the halls you can tell who is full time because I feel they get
more respect," Ms. Scribner said.
 
Yet Ms. Scribner also attributes her failure to gain a tenured professorial
job on life's vagaries and her own mistaken choices.
 
Because she was working and raising her sons -- Jeffrey, now a 22-year-old
artist, and Jack, a 17-year-old student at La Guardia High School -- she
could not write the scholarly papers that hiring committees demand. She has
been turned down several times for faculty positions that would have led to
full professor jobs, which pay an average of $75,000 at City University.
Such positions, in any case, are rarely obtained by adjuncts, who face a
tight job market and competition from top-flight graduate students and
instructors around the country.
 
"I was always running," she said. "I had to bring Jeffrey to school while
carrying Jack and come back and do some schoolwork until it was time to
take Jack to a baby sitter. I was under pressure all the time. I'd be
reading my kids a story and thinking about class at the same time."
 
She also had little support. Her father, a lawyer, and her mother, a
teacher, were advocates for left-wing causes, and divorced when she was 10.
She left home at 18 and supported herself for seven years as a welfare
caseworker. Her companion of 30 years, Joe, 60, is a self-described beatnik
who earns a small disability pension from the Fire Department.
 
Her timing was also awful. In the late 1980s, when she finished her
dissertation on a 19th-century writer, Helen Hunt Jackson, the market for
professors had dried up. New York City Technical College, for example, has
not hired a full-time instructor for remedial courses since 1986, said
Peter Deraney, the chairman of the developmental skills department.
 
But on Wednesday afternoon, big questions about life were not on her mind.
Crossing the Brooklyn Bridge toward her freshman English class at Pace
University, she was buoyant, delighting in the crisp air, the glistening
webs of the bridge's steel cables and the saw-toothed ranges of Manhattan's
skyscrapers ahead.
 
"Sometimes I'm walking across the bridge and come to the end and I'm not
aware I crossed it," she said. "My mind is going all the time."
 
Pace, a private college near City Hall that pays Ms. Scribner $16,000 a
year to teach 10 credits a semester, has become concerned about adjunct
inequities and is planning to bundle some adjunct positions into full-time,
nontenure-track jobs.
 
In Pace's faculty lounge, Ms. Scribner took 10 minutes to brush up on the
poem she would teach, "Dulce et Decorum Est" by Wilfred Owen, about the
experience of soldiers in World War I and the myth that it is sweet to die
for one's country. She drew the class' attention to the poem's sensual
appeal, its searing images of "bloodshod" treks through mud and of
"drowning" in gas attacks. She had the students point out how the poem
creates its meaning, through the ironies of marching soldiers depicted as
"old beggars under sacks."
 
By having students look closely at the date Owen died, she got them to
understand that Owen himself was killed as a 25-year-old soldier in World
War I.
 
"Half the people who died for their country, they don't even know who they
were," Lina Ravinova, an 18-year-old student, said.
 
"What about glory?" Ms. Scribner asked.
 
"There is none." Miss Ravinova replied.
 
Ms. Scribner then suggested the particular advantage of a poem.
 
"Instead of writing an article in a magazine, a poet wants to use language
in a special way, to use very delicate images, so you'll shudder and feel
the horror of it."
 
Three-quarters of the way through the two-hour class, Ms. Scribner sat
down, fatigued from her day. But it was only half over. At the end of the
class, she squeezed into a student's desk and reviewed compositions with
two students.
 
Then, at 4:45, after a snack of papaya juice, she found a library carrel to
prepare for a Composition and Rhetoric class an hour away.
 
That class lasted four hours, and it was not until 9:15 that she headed
home. A poetic sensibility might compare her to one of Owens' "old beggars
under sacks," but she had no time for such fancies.
 
She needed to stop at a First Avenue grocery to buy milk, chat with her son
Jack about his day at school, eat an apple -- she never got to eat supper
-- and relax with last Sunday's crossword puzzle until she nodded off to
sleep.
 
Copyright 1998 The New York Times Company
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Thanks!
 
jh
 
 
>The article was in the Mar. 8 editionof the _NYT_.  (It makes for an
>interesting companion piece to the "bad blood" essay from the _Chronicle_.)
>
>Don Bushman
>UNC-Wilmington
>
>At 11:18 AM 3/19/98 -0500, you wrote:
>>A favor:
>>
>>A friend of mine tells me that the NY Times recenty ran a piece chronicling
>>a day in the life of a part-time writing instructor at several NYC
>>colleges, but was unable to give me a citation--does anybody out there know
>>this piece?  could you tell me where to find it?
>>
>>thanks
>>
>>Joe Harris
>>Pitt
>>
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Yes.  I think that Roberta Camp's essay in the WIlliamson and Huot
collection, _Validating Holistic Scoring_ is terrific for showing how far
we've come with timed writing--and why it's just insufficient for most
purposes.  Roberta lays the groundwork for more substantial assessments
really well.
 
Aside from that, take a look at several of the essays in the Yancey/Weiser
collection, _Situating Portfolios_.
Good luck,
Bill
 
>Hello, folks. As if I don't have enough to do getting ready for CCCC98, a
>top administrator has fixed on university-wide writing assessment and has
>proposed a very silly plan. Can anyone recommend one or two or three key
>pieces that I could read/reread and summarize for this administrator before
>she jumps on her enthusiastic horse and heads off to compare pre and post
>essays from anywhere on anything?
>
>Thanks so much
>Ann Feldman,
>University of Illinois at Chicago
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I must have missed the "call."
 
If you have a moment, could you forward the Call for Abstracts on Personal
Voice to me off-list?
 
I would appreciate it.
 
Melody Wilson
Clackamas Community College
mlwilson@teleport.com
 
 
----------
> From: Deborah Holdstein <gas54r0@UXA.ECN.BGU.EDU>
> To: WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject: Personal Voice in Teaching and Scholarship
> Date: Thursday, March 19, 1998 7:35 AM
>
> Sorry to bother the List with the following, but I hope the information
is
> helpful nonetheless.
>
> Just a note to clarify--rather, modify--the Call for Abstracts for the
> volume entitled *Personal Voice in Teaching and Scholarship*.  I posted
to
> this and another list the wording of a Call for Abstracts as it will
> appear in the next MLA Newsletter.  Do not concern yourself with the word
> "members," used in the Call to refer to those people reading the
> Newsletter (who, of course, would by implication be MLA members).  This
is
> a general Call for Abstracts, and *everyone* is invited. I'm pleased to
> report that we 've already seen a response to the postings.
>
> In further response to Ed White's concern about my e-mail address:
others
> have used D-Holdstein@govst.edu successfully, Ed.  But it's only an alias
> for my "real" one, the one you've enjoyed lambasting:
> gas54r0@uxa.ecn.bgu.edu   (And remember that the "0" is a ZERO, not the
> letter "O.")  Use either address.
>
> Thanks to all for your collective patience.
>
> Best,
> DH
>
> Deborah H. Holdstein, Ph.D
> Professor of English and Rhetoric
> College of Arts and Sciences
> Governors State University
> University Park, Illinois 60466
> Office Phone:  708.534.4586
> Fax:           708.534.7895
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Thanks very much, Chris, for posting the article, which shows a rare sense
of understanding.  --Ed White
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I have a good problem, an embarrassment of riches, but I need help fast:
 
I have a networked computer writing classroom with 25 pentiums and a lot of
software (i.e Wordperfect, MSWord, Daedalus, The Adobe desktop publication
packages, and Storyspace).  I have $5,000 to spend on software--and the
deadline is looming. Any suggestions.
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
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Ed,
 
The article does do a good job of depicting the difficulties of adjunct =
life; it also, unfortunately, adds to the public image of our field as =
remedial, devoted to apostrophe use and touchy-feely notions of poetry.  I =
was really dismayed when I read it.  I'm not faulting the adjunct but the =
media spin put on what and how she teaches.  She may have talked intelligen=
tly about the ways in which her immigrant students' struggles tie to =
language; the reporter went with the easy, familiar notion of  remediation =
as elementary-level writing concerns and writing instructors as comma =
police.
 
Jeanne
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Ann & David--
 
Your comments on assessment are timely for me too. David, I sent your
long missive to my Vice Provost for Undergrad Ed, who is also leading
the Middle States evaluation effort at Temple next year.  Panic about
low enrollments has overshadowed the assessment debate, but it still
goes forward--esp a lot of talk about competencies.
 
Ann, I hope you can make the meeting we've called to begin talking about
an urban WPA coalition--Sat morning Ap 4, 8:30-10 in Dearborne 1 of
Palmer House at C's.  This is exactly the sort of issue we need to talk
abt within the context of large urban schools.
 
Eli Goldblatt
Universy Writing Director
Temple University
egoldbla@nimbus.temple.edu
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Linda:  I recently test-ran Houghton Mifflin's (Sixth Floor Media's)
CommonSpace 2.0, which (of course) has similarities to StorySpace.  The
differences are very significant, however, and it's the best
collaborative-writing software I've seen recently.  What it does for
viewing multiple drafts (complete with annotations) has to be seen, and it
even has a built-in "compare" feature--a single menu-command brings up a
separate column showing the differences between drafts.  I'm not a salesman
for Sixth Floor, but this program is at the top of our want-list right now,
and we already have one collaborative-writing package.  CommonSpace also
has what I consider the ideal functionality for compiling and viewing
electronic portfolios, the next big development we foresee in our
computer-aided classes.  Cost per copy is $70-75, depending upon quantity.
Their rep for this software can be reached at. . .
 
Alex_Kulevich@hmco.com
 
                                                        Good luck,
                                                                John Clark
 
>I have a good problem, an embarrassment of riches, but I need help fast:
>
>I have a networked computer writing classroom with 25 pentiums and a lot of
>software (i.e Wordperfect, MSWord, Daedalus, The Adobe desktop publication
>packages, and Storyspace).  I have $5,000 to spend on software--and the
>deadline is looming. Any suggestions.
>
>Linda S. Bergmann
>Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
>University of Missouri-Rolla
>Rolla, MO  65409
>
>(573) 341-4685
>
>bergmann@umr.edu
 
 
Dr. John M. Clark -- General Studies Writing -- Bowling Green State University
 
        "A way of seeing is...a way of not seeing." -- Kenneth Burke
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Hi,
 
 Does anyone have any recent data on the "composition requirement" for 2
 and 4 year colleges, e.g. 10% require 0 courses, 40% require 1 semester,
 40% require 2 semesters, etc.
 
I'm looking for something that's been recently published or
collected or where such a discussion might be archived.
 
Thanks for any help you can provide.
 
Patty Ericsson
 
 
 
Patricia Ericsson (ericssop@columbia.dsu.edu)
College of Liberal Arts, Department of English
Dakota State University
Madison, SD  57042
http://www.dsu.edu/~ericssop
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Yes, you are absolutely right, Jeanne.  I caught that in the CHE piece but
the emotional power of the NYT article swept me along.  --Ed
 
>Ed,
>
>The article does do a good job of depicting the difficulties of adjunct
life; it also, unfortunately, adds to the public image of our field as
remedial, devoted to apostrophe use and touchy-feely notions of poetry.  I
was really dismayed when I read it.  I'm not faulting the adjunct but the
media spin put on what and how she teaches.  She may have talked
intelligently about the ways in which her immigrant students' struggles tie
to language; the reporter went with the easy, familiar notion of
remediation as elementary-level writing concerns and writing instructors as
comma police.
>
>Jeanne
>
>
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Linda,
        While you're spending money, and since John's pointed you to Sixth
Floor, you might want to, when you check out their homepage
(www.sixthfloor.com), take a look at the Cd-ROM they offer called
_Teaching in Process_, which offers audio, video, text, and still images
of teachers and students from UMass's first year writing program.
        It comes in two versions, a low-end model with all the content
that you can reference--for exercises, syllabi, student papers, interviews
with student writers, workshops, interviews with teachers (T.A.'s and
writing program staff and faculty), and a highend version that does all of
the same, but also includes a copy of CommonSpace and software for letting
you add your own stuff to the database, integrating it with the CD-ROM.
        Like John, I'm not a salesman, but unlike John, I have some
connection to Sixth Floor; I contributed a sample exercise to their
CommonSpace training package and have some contributions in the UMass
collection. So if software includes reference materials, the CD-ROM's a
good item to look at; it's chock-full of stuff teachers and students can
use.
 
Nick Carbone, Writing Instructor
Marlboro College
Marlboro, VT 05344
nickc@marlboro.edu, but coming to you via nickc@english.umass.edu
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Our director of Student Support Services has asked me about a software
program called WriteAway 2000.  The promotional brochure addresses some
features of WriteAway, but doesn't really indicate its target audience.
If anyone on the list has experience with WriteAway, especially for use
with college students with learning disabilities, I'd like to hear your
evaluation of the program.  Thanks.
 
Kurt Bouman
Student Support Services
Writing Specialist
University of Idaho
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Linda, as long as you already have a good security software toprotect your
programs and a virus detection package, sounds like you're all set.  You
might look into web site development software (I use Adobe pageMill in my
Mac lab) but if your institution trains teachers, you might look into the
kinds of software for kids that teachers would encounter in the schools.
I recommend the Broderbund software company for kids educational software.
Finally, you could check out gradebook software if your faculty might make
use of it.
 
P.S. Where did the 5000 come from?  I am working on a paper about WPAs
writing grants esp. for technology.
 
Kim van Alkemade
Director of Composition
Shippensburg University
Shippensburg, PA 17257
kivana@ark.ship.edu
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In my opinion, the "emotional power" of the NY Times piece is just what is
wrong with the depiction of adjunct, part-time and full-time temporary
faculty by the education and mainstream media. Adjuncts-as-objects of
pathos. The piece also misrepresents who adjuncts are...holders of Ph.Ds?
What percentage of the adjunct faculty teaching in your writing programs
hold Ph.Ds? The majority of adjunct faculty hold Master's degrees.
 
When interviewed by mainstream and education media, I beg them not to focus
on the pity adjuncts deserve, but to ask the harder questions...such as how
a person teaching (six sections of writing) on three different campuses can
competently prepare, present and respond to course materials. Or how a
person with no job security can grade students with honesty and integrity?
 
 
The issue is not about "how adjuncts suffer." They choose to work
part-time, and have the option of quitting and finding other work when
circumstances call for a change in employment (adjuncts are, after all,
holders of graduate degrees). I wish, hope and pray the media pick up on
the ramifications of the overuse of adjunct faculty. For example, the
ramifications on the students whom adjuncts teach (grade inflation would be
a good place to begin), the departments under the auspices of which they
are employed, and the system of higher education which relies increasingly
on inadequately supported and undersupervised labor to staff courses which
serve the majority of the nation's undergraduates.
 
I have no use for media which portray adjuncts as "victims." In all
frankness, adjuncts participate in a system which slowly destroys their
careers (by dubbing long-term adjuncts "damaged goods"), as well as the
bedrock of tenure. And all the while, tenured and tenure-line faculty waste
time being "swept along by the emotional power" that has replaced good,
old-fashioned investigative reporting.
 
The NY Times has, unfortunately, caught the same "poor adjunct" bug which
currently infects the writers at The Chronicle of Higher Education. This
allows faculty who hold full-time appointments to read such pieces and
murmur "There, but for the grace of tenure, go I." Read about the
University of Phoenix lately?
 
P.D. Lesko, Executive Director
National Adjunct Faculty Guild
P.O. Box 130117
Ann Arbor, MI  48113-0117
 
>Yes, you are absolutely right, Jeanne.  I caught that in the CHE piece but
>the emotional power of the NYT article swept me along.  --Ed
>
>>Ed,
>>
>>The article does do a good job of depicting the difficulties of adjunct
>life; it also, unfortunately, adds to the public image of our field as
>remedial, devoted to apostrophe use and touchy-feely notions of poetry.  I
>was really dismayed when I read it.  I'm not faulting the adjunct but the
>media spin put on what and how she teaches.  She may have talked
>intelligently about the ways in which her immigrant students' struggles tie
>to language; the reporter went with the easy, familiar notion of
>remediation as elementary-level writing concerns and writing instructors as
>comma police.
>>
>>Jeanne
>>
>>
 
******************************************************************************
"There's a hell of a distance between wise-cracking and wit. Wit has truth
in it; wise-cracking is simply callisthenics with words."---Dorothy Parker
 
******************************************************************************
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It was in the Sunday Times, March 15, in the city-section whose precise
phrasing I can't recall.
Judy Goleman
UMass-Boston
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Dear friends,
 
I've directed the Writing Program at ECC for two years now and have found
it a good place to work, with friendly, supportive faculty and a pleasant
campus in a convenient location. I'd be happy to provide more details about
my experience to anyone who is interested, off-list of course.
 
 
Essex Community College.
Assistant Professor and Director of the Writing Program.
Permanent, full-time position.
 
 
Administrative responsibilities include oversight of basic writing and
freshman writing courses, coordination of assessment and placement policy,
and oversight of Writing Center.
 
The director enjoys the assistance of a full-time secretary (the English
department has a separate secretary) and several work-study students.
 
The teaching load is also very reasonable and the classes small (18 max in
all computerized sections; 20 max in all other BW classes; 22 max in
non-computer Freshman Comp; 15 max in Honors classes).  Opportunities to
teach Technical Writing, Creative Writing, interdisciplinary courses,
journalism, Writing about Literature, and other literature courses.
 
Required:  MA in Rhet/Comp; PhD in Rhet/Comp preferred.
Faculty contracts run on 10-month basis
Salary: from 25-36K, depending on experience and degree level
Opportunity for extra pay for summer administrative and/or teaching duties
 
Note:  This position is in addition to the one advertised in the February
MLA Joblist.
D'Ann George
Writing Program Director
Essex Community College
7201 Rossville Blvd.
Baltimore, MD 21237
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Sorry, I was off a week.  March 8 is correct.
JG
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At 03:26 PM 3/19/1998 -0600, you wrote:
>Hi,
>
> Does anyone have any recent data on the "composition requirement" for 2
> and 4 year colleges, e.g. 10% require 0 courses, 40% require 1 semester,
> 40% require 2 semesters, etc.
>
 
 
Patricia:
 
You can find this kind of information for most Missouri colleges and
universities on the Missouri Colloquium on Writing Assessment WEB pages.
Here are a couple of pertinent pages:
 
 
For 1997-98:
 
http://www.mwsc.edu/~cwa/curricchart9798.html
 
 
For 1996-97:
 
http://www.mwsc.edu/~cwa/curriculum.html
 
 
 
Dr. Lee Hammer
Associate Professor of English
Culver-Stockton College
#1 College Hill
Canton, MO  63435
 
217-231-6350
lhammer@culver.edu
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Announcing:
 
The Fourth Annual Jim Berlin Memorial Run, Walk, and Pub Crawl
Saturday, April 4 at 3pm. Register at the conference registration desk.
T-shirts will be available for purchase. Meet in the Palmer House Lobby.
Following the run meet us at Berghoff's, 17 W. Adams St.
 
Ann Feldman and Faun Evans, Local Arrangements, CCCC98
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Thanks from me, as well, but shouldn't we be taking this advantage to the
public by writing in response to this?
 
Helps to be proactive......
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
 
On Thu, 19 Mar 1998, Edward White wrote:
 
> Thanks very much, Chris, for posting the article, which shows a rare sense
> of understanding.  --Ed White
>
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P. D. Lesko's posting takes us in the right direction, away from pathos and
into politics. And the politics are complicated. For example: ASU gets beat up
for using adjunct faculty because they are "not as good as" our full-time
tenure track faculty; ASU gets praised for using adjunct faculty because it
allows the university to have "budget flexibility"; the University of Phoenix
proudly advertises the use of part-time faculty because "they bring real world
knowledge tothe classroom"; ASU gets beat up for it's full-time faculty
because they are "lazy and out of touch with reality"; ASU gets praised for
its full time faculty because they attract research dollars and major
corporations to the Phoenix area. And that's before we get into the internal
politics of why it takes a Phd to teach the lit survey but not to teach first
year comp. We have lost control of the discussion, and we have lost our way.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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I hate to do this, but I'm desperate:  I need the citation for the
published version of Donald McQuade's CCCC keynote address, and also for
the year and location that it was delivered at the C's.  It's the one where
he frames teaching writing in his experience communication with his
grandmother(?) after a stroke (?).  Thanks.
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
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One of the most irritating things about the US News rankings of colleges and
universities is the total irrelevance of the rankings to most college
students. Most college students do not have the option of consulting US News
and selecting the best school they can get into. Most students' choices are
limited by other factors, and all the US News rankings do is possibly to make
students feel bad about the choices that are open to them.
 
At the same time, a group led by Robert Zemsky has done a rather different
kind of sorting of colleges and universities according to "market," and I have
found this extremely thought-provoking. Zemsky divides school into three
categories: 1) "medallion" schools--those that tend to be at the high end of
the US News rankings and have a genuinely national student body, high
graduation rates in 4-5 years, etc.; 2) "core of the market" schools--public
and private institutions with a local or regional draw primarily, encompassing
the greatest number of post secondary institutions; and 3) "convenience" or
"access" schools--schools that aggressively promote ease of access,
convenience, alternative schedules, etc. , including proprietaries like
University of Phoenix, universities "without walls," and the like.
 
Here's the problem: most faculty want their university to be a medallion
university, essentially to shift markets. And, heck, it's great to be a
medallion university because you are product driven, basically. Stanford can
say, "These are our programs, take 'em or leave 'em," and they will always
have more qualified applicants than spaces. They compete with Harvard on the
basis of amenities or weather. "Core of the market" schools--those whose
mission it is to serve a city, state, region--are, in effect, market driven.
ASU will never be Stanford or Chicago. We have to meet the educational needs
of the citizens of Arizona, and our citizens have as much to say about what
those needs are as we do.
 
Our failure to understand and embrace our market function has a lot to do with
our losing our way. We keep viewing higher education the way US News
does--every institution is trying to make the final four in the same game. ASU
is trying to be Stanford when, in fact, its should be trying to become as good
as it can be as a core of the market institution. But *we don't know what that
means* because we are so busy trying to be a medallion school, a goal
precluded by our basic mission.
 
And here comes the leap. Our failure to understand and embrace our market role
is what leads to the attitudes that result in hiring adjunct faculty to teach
essential lower division courses. Hell, Stanford doesn't even teach
introductory algebra, so we shouldn't either, the fact that students who meet
our admission standards need the course notwithstanding. We'll hire adjuncts
or non-tenure track people to do this because this need will go away when we
become a medallion university. This is just one manifestation. Another is the
hostility our constitutents feel toward us when they sense that our
institutional goals (to be Stanford) are not the same as their perceived needs
from us.
 
Our university president has said that ASU must become indispensible to the
community. I don't think the full implications of this goal have yet dawned on
most members of our university community. It does not mean that the local
market determines everything we do, but it does mean that we must be partners
with our constituency. We have to agree to a page to be on. We have to figure
out who we are.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Linda--
Mcquade delivered the talk as the Chair Address at the 1991 CCCC in Boston;
 it was published in the February 1992 issue of CCC.
 
Shirley Rose
 
 
At 12:48 PM 3/20/98 -0600, you wrote:
>I hate to do this, but I'm desperate:  I need the citation for the
>published version of Donald McQuade's CCCC keynote address, and also for
>the year and location that it was delivered at the C's.  It's the one where
>he frames teaching writing in his experience communication with his
>grandmother(?) after a stroke (?).  Thanks.
>
>Linda S. Bergmann
>Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
>University of Missouri-Rolla
>Rolla, MO  65409
>
>(573) 341-4685
>
>bergmann@umr.edu
>
Shirley K Rose
Associate Professor of English
Director of Composition
English Department\Purdue University
West Lafayette, IN 47907-1356
 
email: roses@purdue.edu
phone: (765) 494-3742
fax: (765) 494-3780
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One question re Lasko's comment on the NYT adjuncts article:  Is there any
data concerning adjuncts being mostly M.A.s, as he claims?  The trend I see
is that, with the glut of Ph.D.s in lit, most composition-teaching adjuncts
being hired lately (not those who've been around for ten years) are lit
Ph.D.s who can't find lit jobs.  How does this square with what the rest of
you see?
 
Bill Lalicker
Director, Composition Program and Writing Emphasis Program
Department of English
West Chester University
West Chester, PA 19383
wlalicker@wcupa.edu
610-436-2268
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>Our failure to understand and embrace our market function has a lot to do with
>our losing our way. We keep viewing higher education the way US News
>does--every institution is trying to make the final four in the same game. ASU
>is trying to be Stanford when, in fact, its should be trying to become as good
>as it can be as a core of the market institution. But *we don't know what that
>means* because we are so busy trying to be a medallion school, a goal
>precluded by our basic mission.
>
>And here comes the leap. Our failure to understand and embrace our market role
>is what leads to the attitudes that result in hiring adjunct faculty to teach
>essential lower division courses.
 
I think this posting makes a lot of sense--and I think it also explains the
difficulty of controlling the number of doctoral programs in English.
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> On Fri, 20 Mar 1998, Lalicker, William B. wrote:
>
> The trend I see is that, with the glut of Ph.D.s in lit, most
> composition-teaching adjuncts being hired lately (not those who've been
> around for ten years) are lit Ph.D.s who can't find lit jobs.  How does
> this square with what the rest of you see?
---------------------------------------------------------------------------
Bill,
     That assumption seems right on the money, from our perspective.  Two
of our adjuncts have sizable publication records in addition to PhDs.
Another one is teaching here in the Washington DC area and in Baltimore at
the same time, requiring a daily 90 mile commute.  One also teaches
part-time at a Penn State branch campus across the state line from Camp
David, Maryland.  Yet another is doing gigs at four other institutions
along with ours.  Did I mention we're a _community college_?
 
    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
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Joe,
 
Saw your letter in this week's Chronicle.  Thanks for taking time to write
them.
 
Doug Hesse
Illinois State
 
>>>A friend of mine tells me that the NY Times recenty ran a piece chronicling
>>>a day in the life of a part-time writing instructor at several NYC
>>>colleges, but was unable to give me a citation--does anybody out there know
>>>this piece?  could you tell me where to find it?
>>>thanks
>>>Joe Harris
>>>Pitt
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Bill,
 
The situation probably differs in significant ways according to
region.  In the L.A. area, I think the overwhelming number of adjuncts
hired at Cal State campuses are probably MAs-- and on my own campus,
there is a tendency to hire grads from our own TA training program.
Eileen Schell addresses the very problematic ethics of this practice
in her article in Jarratt and Worsham's new (very wonderful) book
_Feminism and Composition Studies_.
 
--Brad Peters, Cal State Northridge
 
 
 
Lalicker, William B. wrote:
>
> One question re Lasko's comment on the NYT adjuncts article:  Is there any
> data concerning adjuncts being mostly M.A.s, as he claims?  The trend I see
> is that, with the glut of Ph.D.s in lit, most composition-teaching adjuncts
> being hired lately (not those who've been around for ten years) are lit
> Ph.D.s who can't find lit jobs.  How does this square with what the rest of
> you see?
>
> Bill Lalicker
> Director, Composition Program and Writing Emphasis Program
> Department of English
> West Chester University
> West Chester, PA 19383
> wlalicker@wcupa.edu
> 610-436-2268
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Here's an interesting CCCC workshop -- Jane
 
 
>                       "Let's Put on a Show!":
>       How to Organize Professional Conferences and Seminars
>
>
>Our workshop grows out of a desire to share practical, nuts-and-bolts
>information on how to plan and implement conferences and seminars for
>fellow professionals in composition and rhetoric--information we're often
>asked to provide on an informal basis.  We will address critical issues in
>planning, which range from locating funding sources to conceptualizing a
>program to reviewing proposals to ordering paper plates and napkins for
>social events.
>
>All workshop leaders have had extensive experience in organizing local and
>national conferences and seminars.  The workshop will consist of an
>Introduction, Individual Presentations, Q&A time, and Working Tables,
>where participants can gain specific information on funding/budgeting,
>recruiting guest speakers, planning coherent sessions/panels, planning
>social events, and how to work technology/computers into a
>conference/seminar.
>
>WORKSHOP FACILITATORS:
>Kathy Evertz, Univ. of Wyoming
>Cindy Wambeam, New Mexico State University
>Nancy DeJoy, Millikin University
>Beth Longyear, Miami U. of Ohio
>Martha Marinara, Armstrong State University
>
>
>FOR MORE INFORMATION:  contact Kathy Evertz, kevertz@uwyo.edu
>
>
>
>
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Linda,
 
Linda,
 
Can you buy some hardware?  How about a scanner?  Upgraded projection
equipment ($5,000 probably won't cover that, though)?   Do you have all
the stuff you need to hook a computer to a TV?  Can your computers
handle zip drives?
 
Jane
 
>
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Bill, I now require any adjunct writing instructors I hire to audit the two
semester sequence--theories of composition and composition pedagogy-- I
teach to M.A. graduate students....This gives them the basics and more
grounding than they would have  otherwise.  I also insist that they join
NCTE and read 3Cs.
 
Anne Beaufort, Ph.D.
 
 
Director, College Writing Program
 
Department of Literature
American University
Washington, DC 20016-8047
202-885-2916
beaufor@american.edu
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Eileen Schell also has a book out on the subject called "Gypsy Academics
and Mother Teachers."  Just got it today so I haven't had time to read it yet.
 
At 03:47 PM 3/20/98 +0000, you wrote:
>Bill,
>
>The situation probably differs in significant ways according to
>region.  In the L.A. area, I think the overwhelming number of adjuncts
>hired at Cal State campuses are probably MAs-- and on my own campus,
>there is a tendency to hire grads from our own TA training program.
>Eileen Schell addresses the very problematic ethics of this practice
>in her article in Jarratt and Worsham's new (very wonderful) book
>_Feminism and Composition Studies_.
>
>--Brad Peters, Cal State Northridge
>
>
>
>Lalicker, William B. wrote:
>>
>> One question re Lasko's comment on the NYT adjuncts article:  Is there any
>> data concerning adjuncts being mostly M.A.s, as he claims?  The trend I see
>> is that, with the glut of Ph.D.s in lit, most composition-teaching adjuncts
>> being hired lately (not those who've been around for ten years) are lit
>> Ph.D.s who can't find lit jobs.  How does this square with what the rest of
>> you see?
>>
>> Bill Lalicker
>> Director, Composition Program and Writing Emphasis Program
>> Department of English
>> West Chester University
>> West Chester, PA 19383
>> wlalicker@wcupa.edu
>> 610-436-2268
>
>
Catherine Prendergast
Assistant Professor
Department of English
Center for Writing Studies
University of Illinois - Urbana/Champaign
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Would someone from the University Of Louisville please contact me?
Thanks.
 
Donnalee Rubin
English Dept.
Salem State College
Salem, MA 01970
drubin@salem.mass.edu
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I work at an institution with a faculty union, the State System of Higher
Education in Pennsylvania, where our use of part-time adjuncts is limited
by union contract.  In many ways, my department is the "nirvana" of
teaching writing: almost every faculty, from tenure-track to full
professor, teaches in our freshman writing program.  We never use graduate
students, and only occasionally part-timers.  Students have professors
teaching almost all their freshman writing classes.  The results?  Some
very good, some not so great.  We can't even agree on a common handbook,
let alone text or syllabus, because we each guard our hard-earned academic
freedom.  We have only recently agreed to all teach the same
research-based college writing course (we used to have 2 different writing
courses so profs could choose whether they wanted to teach a research
paper or not).  Of course, some of our tenured full profs continue to
teach whatever they want to, and who am I to tell them what to do?  In
fact, in my interview 6 years ago (right out of grad school) one of the
profs asked me "Some of us have been teaching composition longer than
you've been alive; what makes you think you can come here and tell us what
to do?"
 
Some perspectives from the other side of the part-time debate.
 
Kim van Alkemade
Director of Composition
Shippensburg University
Shippensburg, PA 17257
kivana@ark.ship.edu
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Hi, everyone:
 
The recent and continuing conversations about the working conditions of
graduate students and adjunct faculty members  prompt me to post this
announcement for a Wednesday all-day CCCC workshop entitled "Collective
Bargaining, Coalition-Building, and Organizing Strategies:  Improving
Working Conditions Through Considered Action."  A workshop description,
list of speakers, and schedule of break-out sessions, large group
discussions, and work group sessions are listed below.  We, the organizers
and presenters (a mix of grad students, part-time faculty, and full-time
faculty), urge interested parties to register on-site at CCCC since the
preregistration period is closed.   We especially encourage the
participation of part-time and non-tenure-track faculty, graduate students,
and WPAs.  Our focus will be on brainstorming ideas and taking action, not
on making writing faculty (especially adjunct writing faculty) the object
of pathos (the  trope P.D. Lesko critiques in her recent response).
 
We hope to see you there, and please post to other listservs.
 
Eileen E. Schell
Assistant Professor
Syracuse University
 
 
ANNOUNCEMENT:  CCCC WORKSHOP ON IMPROVING WORKING CONDITIONS
 
Preregistration is closed, but on-site registration in Chicago, Illinois is
still open.
 
Conference on College Composition and Communication, April 1, 1998. 9a.m.-5 p.m
Parlor Room A/6th Floor, Palmer House Hilton, Chicago Illinois
 
Workshop: "Collective Bargaining, Coalition-Building, and Organizing
Strategies Improving Working Conditions Through Considered Action"
 
Problematic working conditions in higher education--the erosion of tenure
and academic freedom, the increasing reliance on part-time and non-tenure
faculty, and the exploitation of graduate students--necessitate that we
(full-time faculty, non-tenure line faculty, and graduate students)
organize and work toward change. Toward this end, this workshop will
address how writing faculty can use collective bargaining, professional
organizations, faculty coalitions, and legislative action to transform
exploitative working conditions both locally and nationally. Presenters
representing various constituencies in the profession and a variety of
institutions will offer case studies, organizing advice, and
coalition-building strategies. By sharing case studies and reflecting on
strategies and organizing principles, workshop presenters hope that
participants will leave the workshop with at least one practical idea for
local action.
 
The workshop will be comprised of four interconnected parts. Each part
includes an overall title, individual presentation titles, and a discussion
topic as specified below. Clusters of formal presentations will be followed
by response writing and small and large group discussions led by the
workshop chair and facilitators.  The highlight of the workshop will be
work groups  which focus on brainstorming ideas for addressing workshop
participants' individual issues and problems with working conditions.
 
 
Session I:   Struggling for Change: Seeing Ourselves as Workers
 
Speaker #1:  Eileen Schell, Syracuse University "Changing Working
Conditions, Changing Consciousness: Recent Labor Struggles in Academe"
 
Speaker #2:  Scott Hendrix, University of Kansas, "Working Class into the
Writing Faculty"
 
Speaker #3:  Leo Parascondola,  CUNY Graduate School, "Opposing
Exploitation of Graduate Students and Campus Workers: The MLA's Serious
Business in the Academic Workplace"
 
Break-out group discussions:  Identifying our Agendas for Change
 Large Group Discussion
 
Session II. Improving the Working Conditions of Academic Workers Through
Collective Bargaining: Possibilities and Pitfalls
 
After a general framing of labor problems and the need for change, we will
move to presentations on academic unionization. Full-time faculty, graduate
students, and non-tenure line faculty who are active in local unions as
members, stewards, and presidents will discuss how to start up a union, how
to maintain an active union voice on campus, and how to recognize both the
possibilities and constraints of unionization. Section II. of the workshop
will be divided in two subsections: IIa. Perspectives from Full-Time
Faculty and Administrators and IIb: Perspectives from Non-Tenure Line
Faculty and Graduate Students.
 
Speaker #4: Deborah H. Holdstein, "Why? Precisely Because We Assume We
Don't Need To"
 
Speaker #5: Susan Griffin, UCLA, "Unions and Lecturers: Protecting the
Academy's Stepchildren"
 
Speaker #6:  Donald Tapken, SUNY-Albany, "Just Passin' Through: Problems
with Organizing Graduate Students"
 
Speaker #7:  Mike Evces, University of Iowa, "Unity in Concept and In
Practice: Principles of Graduate Student Unionization"
 
 Break-out Group Discussion:  The Role of Unions and Collectivity
 Group Reports
 
 
Sessions III & IV.  Improving Working Conditions Through Professional
Organizations,  Legislative Action and Campus Coalition Building.
 
After discussing the problems and possibilities of academic unionization,
we will move to discussing the role professional organizations such as
CCCC, MLA, and AAUP have played and can play in publicizing and improving
working conditions. Finally, we will conclude with presentations from
Speaker #9 and #10 that offer advice about how legislative action and local
campus coalition-building can lead to productive change.
 
Speaker #8: Karen Thompson, Rutgers University and AAUP Committee G,
"Faculty Organizing: Using What You've Got, Building What You Can"
 
Speaker #9: William Pederson, University of Arizona, "Ducking the Union
Problem: Proactive Lobbying and Legislative Drafting."
 
Speaker #10:  Georgia Newman, Polk Comunity College,"Collective Action
Without Collective Bargaining"
 
Work Groups:   Strategies for Addressing Problematic Working Conditions
Large group Discussion/Proposals for Future Action
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I'm looking for references that document and or assert the need for regular
program evaluation.  I'm aware of Ed's chapter in his own book and his chapter
in the Janangelo and Hansen anthology.  Does anyone know of any others?  Please
contact me off the list.  Thanks in advance.  Brian.
--
Brian Huot
University of Louisville
Louisville, Kentucky 40292
   bahuot01@homer.louisville.edu
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The First International Conference
on
CONTRASTIVE RHETORIC:  ENGLISH & ARABIC
 
The American University in Cairo
February 19-20, 1999
 
Theme:  Teaching English to Arabic speakers/
        Teaching Arabic to English speakers
 
 
Proposals should be submitted in English or Arabic by May 25, 1998.
Proposals accepted will be announed by October 15, 1998
 
Paper presentations:  30 minutes
Workshops:  45 minutes
 
Organizing Committee:  Dr. Sabiha Aydelott (Freshman Writing Program); Ms.
Nagwa Kassabgy (English Language Institute); Dr. Zeinab Ibrahim (Arabic
Language Institute)
 
Abstracts for paper presentations and/or workshops (typewritten--not more
than 300 words) to be submitted by 25 May to:
 
Dr. Zeinab Ibrahim
ALI
The American University in Cairo
113 Sharia Kasr el Aini
P.O. Box 2511
Cairo   EGYPT
 
fax: (20-2) 355-7565
email:  CRCONF@uns2.auc.eun.eg
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In response to questions about whether MAs or PhDs are occupying adjunct
Expository Writing slots, I tallied up the CVs we received last summer
when we ran an ad in the local paper:
 
Highest Degree held             #
MA                      41
PhD                     13
MFA                     7
JD                      2
BA                      3
 
Quite a few of those holding the MA, were in PhD programs or had
multiple MAs.  Unfortunately, we ended up hiring none of those, instead
re-hiring two instructors who had been with us before.  It's a brutal
job market here in the Boston area (where I was an adjunct for 5 years
at seven different institutions before getting my current position).
 
Neal
--
Neal Lerner, Writing Programs Coordinator
Assistant Professor of English
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy & Allied Health Sciences
179 Longwood Ave., Boston, MA  02115-5896
voice: 617.732.2824; fax: 617.732.2801
nlerner@mcp.edu; http://www.mcp.edu/as/wc/wc.html
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I'm looking for references about the need to evaluate writing programs.  I'm
aware of Ed's chapters in Teaching and Assessing Writing and Resituating
Writing: Constituting and Administrating Writing Programs.  Does anyone know
of any other references?  Please reply off list.  Thanks in advance.  Brian.
--
Brian Huot
University of Louisville
Louisville, Kentucky 40292
   bahuot01@homer.louisville.edu
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With regards to the Asst. Professor position directing the Writing Program
at Essex Community College:
 
Looks like I forgot to tell people what materials to send and where/when to
send them. (I'm to blame, not the college or search committee.
 
 
Send your cv, letter of interest, copies of all transcripts (unofficial
ok), and names/phone numbers of 3 references to
 
 
CCBC Human Resources
Office--ECCFS
7200 Sollers Point Rd
Baltimore MD  21222
 
Review of application packets will begin March 30 and continue until April 10
 
 
 
I've directed the Writing Program at ECC for two years now and have found
it a good place to work, with friendly, supportive faculty and a pleasant
campus in a convenient location. I'd be happy to provide more details about
my experience to anyone who is interested, off-list of course.
 
 
Essex Community College.
Assistant Professor and Director of the Writing Program.
Permanent, full-time position.
 
 
Administrative responsibilities include oversight of basic writing and
freshman writing courses, coordination of assessment and placement policy,
and oversight of Writing Center.
 
The director enjoys the assistance of a full-time secretary (the English
department has a separate secretary) and several work-study students.
 
The teaching load is also very reasonable and the classes small (18 max in
all computerized sections; 20 max in all other BW classes; 22 max in
non-computer Freshman Comp; 15 max in Honors classes).  Opportunities to
teach Technical Writing, Creative Writing, interdisciplinary courses,
journalism, Writing about Literature, and other literature courses.
 
Required:  MA in Rhet/Comp; PhD in Rhet/Comp preferred.
Faculty contracts run on 10-month basis
Salary: from 25-36K, depending on experience and degree level
Opportunity for extra pay for summer administrative and/or teaching duties
 
Note:  This position is in addition to the one advertised in the February
MLA Joblist.
D'Ann George
Writing Program Director
Essex Community College
7201 Rossville Blvd.
Baltimore, MD 21237
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Unless my memory is playing tricks on me, I remember an online
bibliography on writing assessment.  It seems to me that someone had
collected a terrific one and put it online somewhere.
 
If you know of such a bibliography, please let me know.
(Off-list would be great.)
 
Thanks,
Patty Ericsson
 
 
Patricia Ericsson (ericssop@columbia.dsu.edu)
College of Liberal Arts, Department of English
Dakota State University
Madison, SD  57042
http://www.dsu.edu/~ericssop
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Brian, I think an untapped resource on this topic is the WPA
Consultant/Evaluator service and its documents, such as the
self-study guide to institutions preparing for a C/E visit.  I know of one
article in the journal WPA about the effects of such a visit, written by
Susan McLeod and Peter (I've blanked on his last name).  Sue will surely
have the cite if you want it.  So many of the bright lights in the field
have been on the C/E panel, writing up program evaluations, that I suspect
many of them have had or will have a good deal to say on the matter--which
is why I've posted this response to the list instead of just to you.
                                                 --Ed White
 
On Sat, 21 Mar 1998, Brian A. Huot wrote:
 
> I'm looking for references that document and or assert the need for regular
> program evaluation.  I'm aware of Ed's chapter in his own book and his chapter
> in the Janangelo and Hansen anthology.  Does anyone know of any others?  Please
> contact me off the list.  Thanks in advance.  Brian.
> --
> Brian Huot
> University of Louisville
> Louisville, Kentucky 40292
>    bahuot01@homer.louisville.edu
>
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Kim, your post reflects my experience.  Seems to me it illustrates the
problem David Schwalm is nailing, just in a different guise.  Let's review:
 
On Sat, 21 Mar 1998 10:41:27 Kim van Alkemade wrote:
 
>I work at an institution with a faculty union, the State System of Higher
>Education in Pennsylvania, where our use of part-time adjuncts is limited
>by union contract.  In many ways, my department is the "nirvana" of
>teaching writing: almost every faculty, from tenure-track to full
>professor, teaches in our freshman writing program.  We never use graduate
>students, and only occasionally part-timers.  Students have professors
>teaching almost all their freshman writing classes.  The results?  Some
>very good, some not so great.  We can't even agree on a common handbook,
>let alone text or syllabus, because we each guard our hard-earned academic
>freedom. We have only recently agreed to all teach the same
>research-based college writing course (we used to have 2 different writing
>courses so profs could choose whether they wanted to teach a research
>paper or not).  Of course, some of our tenured full profs continue to
>teach whatever they want to, and who am I to tell them what to do?  In
>fact, in my interview 6 years ago (right out of grad school) one of the
>profs asked me "Some of us have been teaching composition longer than
>you've been alive; what makes you think you can come here and tell us what
>to do?"
 
That prof ought to be adding ". . . and getting superior results."  You
ought to be able to say, with confidence backed by evidence "Because with my
preparation I can get you even better results."  The reality is that you
cannot tell them what to do simply because they outrank you, because the
whole conversation is premised on academic privilege, not academic outcomes.
The Comp/Rhet profession is in no position to counter either the use of
adjuncts or such aggressive questions (note they hired you--and me--anyway,
which tells us something very interesting about our positions); and the
reason is that our authority, too, is built mainly on an increased academic
privilege rather than on academic outcomes.  None of which is to say we
aren't doing good work; but our profession has advanced more because of the
increased sophistication of our scholarly apparatus than because of better
student writing.
 
That increased scholarly presence makes us feel good, but therein lies the
profession's problem at larger levels.  Composition simply isn't a
"medallion" course.  This is not to say that there could not be a
fascinating first-year course that we could teach well that would be a fine
"medallion" course; but the course that defines the profession is a market
course, and the market wants better writing, defined reductively.  The
market ought to want better writing defined more intelligently, and there we
might find a place to forge a "quality-driven" niche that avoids the
problems of being either too "product"-driven or too "customer"-driven.  But
right now we're trying to be both "medallion" and "market" at once, and
we're not widely perceived as succeeding at either.
 
Indeed, our modest degree of success has come from our ability to split the
two--to have a "medallion" scholarly contingent that somehow claims to be
part of the same industry as all those adjuncts.  Sometimes it's even true.
But the lack of integration is killing our best prospects, and that's where
our pity needs to go.
 
Keith Rhodes | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu (w) | krhodes@asde.com (h)
 
Rhetoric and Composition - "Discourse Communities Constructing Better
Realities for a Better Post-Today" (tm)
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Good memory, Patty:
 
  http://www.missouri.edu/~cccc/ww/assess-bib.html
 
--Eric Crump
 
On Sun, 22 Mar 1998, Patricia Ericsson wrote:
 
->Unless my memory is playing tricks on me, I remember an online
->bibliography on writing assessment.  It seems to me that someone had
->collected a terrific one and put it online somewhere.
->
->If you know of such a bibliography, please let me know.
->(Off-list would be great.)
->
->Thanks,
->Patty Ericsson
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Here's the citation Ed mentions:  it's in the section "WPA On Campus" of
the Spring 1991 WPA;  Peter Beidler's piece is "The WPA Evaluation: A
Recent Case History" and mine is "Requesting a Consultant-Evaluation
Visit."  Comprehensive page #s:  69-77.
 
I think Brian's question is an interesting one;  we have mandates from a
number of areas requesting (demanding) program evaluation, but such
mandates are sometimes based on assumptions of quality control (and assumed
parallels with corporate models).  Where is there _evidence_ that regular
program evaluation is necessary?  Or is it simply self-evident that we need
to assess regularly what we are doing as a part of being reflective
teachers and administrators?
 
Sue McLeod
 
 
 
>Brian, I think an untapped resource on this topic is the WPA
>Consultant/Evaluator service and its documents, such as the
>self-study guide to institutions preparing for a C/E visit.  I know of one
>article in the journal WPA about the effects of such a visit, written by
>Susan McLeod and Peter (I've blanked on his last name).  Sue will surely
>have the cite if you want it.  So many of the bright lights in the field
>have been on the C/E panel, writing up program evaluations, that I suspect
>many of them have had or will have a good deal to say on the matter--which
>is why I've posted this response to the list instead of just to you.
>                                                 --Ed White
>
>On Sat, 21 Mar 1998, Brian A. Huot wrote:
>
>> I'm looking for references that document and or assert the need for regular
>> program evaluation.  I'm aware of Ed's chapter in his own book and his
>>chapter
>> in the Janangelo and Hansen anthology.  Does anyone know of any others?
>>Please
>> contact me off the list.  Thanks in advance.  Brian.
>> --
>> Brian Huot
>> University of Louisville
>> Louisville, Kentucky 40292
>>    bahuot01@homer.louisville.edu
>>
 
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
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But keep in mind that writing assessment, about which there is a
substantial bibliography, is not the same thing as writing PROGRAM
assessment, about which relatively little has been written.  --Ed White
 
On Sun, 22 Mar 1998, Eric Crump wrote:
 
> Good memory, Patty:
>
>   http://www.missouri.edu/~cccc/ww/assess-bib.html
>
> --Eric Crump
>
> On Sun, 22 Mar 1998, Patricia Ericsson wrote:
>
> ->Unless my memory is playing tricks on me, I remember an online
> ->bibliography on writing assessment.  It seems to me that someone had
> ->collected a terrific one and put it online somewhere.
> ->
> ->If you know of such a bibliography, please let me know.
> ->(Off-list would be great.)
> ->
> ->Thanks,
> ->Patty Ericsson
>
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For more on program assessment, check out the program for the 1998 AAHE
Assessment Conference (June 13-17 in Cinncinati);  the AAHE Assessment
Forum is now directed by our own Barbara Cambridge, former pres. of WPA.
 
Sue McLeod
 
>But keep in mind that writing assessment, about which there is a
>substantial bibliography, is not the same thing as writing PROGRAM
>assessment, about which relatively little has been written.  --Ed White
>
>On Sun, 22 Mar 1998, Eric Crump wrote:
>
>> Good memory, Patty:
>>
>>   http://www.missouri.edu/~cccc/ww/assess-bib.html
>>
>> --Eric Crump
>>
>> On Sun, 22 Mar 1998, Patricia Ericsson wrote:
>>
>> ->Unless my memory is playing tricks on me, I remember an online
>> ->bibliography on writing assessment.  It seems to me that someone had
>> ->collected a terrific one and put it online somewhere.
>> ->
>> ->If you know of such a bibliography, please let me know.
>> ->(Off-list would be great.)
>> ->
>> ->Thanks,
>> ->Patty Ericsson
>>
 
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
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I sent this message earlier about two websites connected to roundtables at
tghe 4 C's. I'd like to encourage you all again to read and respond to
them. Also, because we have had trouble with our server, some of you may
have had difficulties in responding. Now we are offering you the chance to
respond through email (instructions are on the site), which we will post on
the site manually so that others can read responses.
 
>"Responding to Works in Progress On(Off)-Line" features papers by Nancy
>Grimm ("Redesigning Academic Identity Kits") and Nancy Welch ("No Apology:
>Challenging the 'Uselessness' of Creative Writing") for you to read and
>respond to. The papers and the responses sent in on the web will be
>discussed in session F.16 on Thursday, April 2, at 5:15, led by Carol
>Severino and Kate Latterell. Nancy and Nancy will also be present at the
>session.
>
>"Teaching Writing for Social Change" features questions and statements by
>the roundtable participants: Patricia Bizzell, Marilyn Cooper, Gail Okawa,
>Harriet Malinowitz, and Ellen Cushman. You are invited to respond to the
>questions and/or the statements or to offer your own ideas about this
>topic, which will be discussed in session C.16 on Thursday, April 2, at
>12:15.
>
>Both roundtable pages are currently available at the following address:
>
>        http://www.hu.mtu.edu/cccc/98/
>
>and will be linked to the main CCCC 98 webpage soon.
 
 Marilyn
                  |
            \     |     /               Marilyn M. Cooper
             \    |    /                Associate Professor of Humanities
    ~         \  x  x /
     ~   ~     x      x                 Department of Humanities
 ----------------------------------     Michigan Technological University
  --      ---  ----   ---    --         1400 Townsend Drive
      ------      --------              Houghton, MI 49931
------       --------    -----  --      internet: mmcooper@mtu.edu
        ---                             office:906-487-3233
               LTB                      fax: 906-487-3559
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Dear Colleagues:
 
Have you been thinking about a slight change in your career path?
Well, here's a good opportunity.  CSU Monterey Bay is a new university
with a Vision Statement that many WPA's would appreciate.  This
position would draw on expertise in assessment and faculty development.
 I've included the short version of the ad, but please visit our
website (listed below) if it sounds interesting.  The application
deadline, April 1st, is coming up fast--so don't delay.  I'll be
chairing the committee and am happy to answer questions  you might have
by phone or at 4C's (though you'll need to have your application in by
then).
 
Susan Wyche, Director
University Writing Program
CSU Monterey Bay
(408) 582-3091
 
California State University, Monterey Bay
seeks to fill the position of
Director of Teaching, Learning and Assessment
 
 
The Director of Teaching, Learning and Assessment will develop and
direct the Teaching, Learning and Assessment Center to support the
types of pedagogy and outcomes-based learning assessment essential to
CSUMB s academic mission.  The Director will provide leadership for,
and technical assistance in support of, the outcomes-based education
model and related student learning assessment activities (e.g.,
portfolio assessment); assist the campus in connecting its
outcomes-based education format with its distance education programs;
organize efforts to assess and credit student learning based in prior
educational or life experiences; promote the inclusion of technology,
multicultural and global education, interdisciplinarity, and service
learning in curricula throughout the university; plan and coordinate a
wide variety of faculty development opportunities and
training/consultation to academic units; secure external funding to
support educational innovations; and facilitate the exchange of
information and expertise within the campus community on effective
practices in the areas of teaching, curriculum and assessment.
 
Minimum Qualifications:  earned doctorate or equivalent; experience
teaching in a culturally and linguistically diverse college/university;
three years  experience managing or coordinating innovative educational
programs with an emphasis on outcomes-based education and learning
assessment.
 
This is a 12-month Administrator III position (available July 1, 1998)
within The California State University Management Personnel Plan.
Salary is competitive and commensurate with background and experience;
an attractive employee benefits package is also offered.
 
Priority Filing Date:  April 1, 1998.  For complete position
description, including preferred qualifications, see
http://www.monterey.edu.
 
To apply, send two copies of resume, letter of application, and the
names, addresses, telephone numbers and e-mail addresses of three
professional references to:  Recruitment/Office of Academic Personnel
Services, CSUMB, 100 Campus Center, Seaside, CA, 93955-8001.  Tel:
408/582-3569  Fax:  408/582-3811  CRS/TDD users:  800/735-2929.  Direct
e-mail applications to faculty_recruitment@monterey.edu.
 
CSUMB is an Equal Opportunity Employer
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Guys, I am not on the list these days because I am on sabbatical. Is this
why I haven't heard a word about the breakfast during CCCC? I still want to
be included and see all you guys there. Will someone email me, please.  How
much? When? Where? Etc?
 
Maybe this is tacky--if so apologies--but Doug Hesse, Mara Holt, and I are
doing a panel on papers we did for Diana George's book on WPA narratives. I
think it's Thursday afternoon early.
 
                                                        Beth Daniell
 
Beth Daniell
Associate Professor                             864-656-5390
English                                         dbeth@clemson.edu
Clemson Univ                                    FAX 864-656-1345
Box 341503
Clemson, SC 29634-1503
 
"The lyf so short, the craft so long to learne."
                                                        --Chaucer
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Beth and everyone--
A replay of a previous message as the time for Cs approaches.  Also, we
could use a handful of volunteers to work breif shifts at the entrance.
Email me at <stygall@u.washington.edu> if you'd be willing.
Thanks!
Gail
____________________________________________________________________________
You are cordially invited to the
 
1998 WPA Breakfast
at CCCC in Chicago
 
Thursday, April 2, 7-8:30 a.m.
 
On the 11th Floor, The DePaul Center
1 East Jackson Boulevard
 
 
      Please join us for good company, good food (including French
toast, eggs, muffins, bagels, juices, fruits and coffee), and the
announcements and presentations you've come to expect--of upcoming
events (including the summer conference), of the work-to-date from
last year's research award winners, and of the winners of this
year's awards.
 
Cost for Faculty:   $15.
Cost for Students:   10.
 
 
     Please complete and return the form by March 25, to
 
     WPA Breakfast
     Kathleen Yancey
     English Department
     UNC Charlotte
     Charlotte, NC 28223
 
*****
 
Yes, I am attending the WPA Breakfast:
 
 
____ My check for $15., made out to WPA, is enclosed.
 
____ I'm a graduate student, so my check for $10. is enclosed.
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Does anyone know if the Portland resolution is available on the web? It
seems to me that someone on the list downloaded it for the list awhile
back. Any help would be much appreciated. Donna Qualley
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Patty,
 
You may also be interested in the bibliography that Rich Haswell
compiled last year and I put on the web. You can find it at:
 
ftp://ftp.csd.uwm.edu/pub/sands/gain.doc
 
This is a bibliography of quantitative and anecdotal studies of "gain"
in writing courses, and of some of the methodological problems in
measuring gain.
 
 
 
--
Peter Sands, U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
sands@csd.uwm.edu || http://www.uwm.edu/~sands
Writing Center || http://www.uwm.edu/Dept/English/wcenter/
English Department || http://www.csd.uwm.edu/Dept/English/
Epiphany Project || http://mason.gmu.edu/~epiphany
414.229.4416 || 414.229.2643 (fax)
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I'd like to direct the list's attention to a 4C's double session that Patti
Stock put together in consultation with Theresa Enos and me, a session
focusing with Victor Villanueva's good support on WPA issues.  (We should
acknowledge that the NCTE College Forum generously came to us with this
opportunity.) I want to stress that the session will have  considerable
time for discussion during the course of things, following some practices
we used at last summer's conference in Houghton.  The discussion features
may not be clear from the program, and so I'm passing along some of Patti's
draft description of the session, as well as speaker information.
 
Forgive me if someone has posted this already; I've been on no-mail for
awhile, having gotten re-married recently (he slips in shyly and happily).
 
The session--"Writing Program Administration: Navigating the
Cross-currents"--is Session HI.12 on the program.
 
It runs from 11:15 a.m.- 2:15 p.m. on Friday, April 3rd.
 
Louise Phelps, David Schwalm, and Charles Schuster will each speak for
approximately 15-20 minutes during the first part of our double session.
Their remarks will be followed by table discussions and then general
discussion. Duncan Carter and Sherrie Gradin (as a team), Beverly Moss, and
John Lovas will speak for approximately 10-15 minutes each during the
second part of the session.  They will present case studies which will be
followed by table discussions and then general discussion.
 
"Writing Program Administration: Navigating the Cross-currents"
 
Chair:
Patricia Lambert Stock
                Michigan State University
 
Plenary Speakers
 
Speaker #1:  The Writing Program Administrator in the Program
Louise Wetherbee Phelps
                Syracuse University
 
Speaker #2:      The Writing Program Administrator in the Institution
David Schwalm
                Arizona State University
 
Speaker #3:      The Writing Program Administrator in the Profession
Charles Schuster
                University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee
 
Case Study Speakers
 
Speaker #4:    General Education Reform and the Writing Program
Administrator:  The Portland State Experience
 
Duncan Carter
                                      and
Sherrie Gradin
                Portland State University
 
Speaker #5:      "Can't Just Anybody Work in a Writing Center":
                Moving Toward an Interdisciplinary Center"
Beverly Moss
                Ohio State University
 
Speaker #6:      "Managing Conflicts, Allocating Resources in a Large
                Two-Year College Writing Program"
John Lovas
                Interim Dean, Language Arts
                DeAnza College
 
Respondent:
Douglas Hesse
                Illinois State University
 
 
Doug Hesse                        /     Director of Graduate Studies
Professor of English          /     Editor and Vice President, WPA
Illinois State University     /    309-438-3667; fax 309-438-5414
Normal IL 61790-4240      /    ddhesse@ilstu.edu
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Professor Lalicker:
 
The National Education Association published a study in 1994 which
concluded that the majority of adjunct faculty hold Master's degrees, and
not Ph.D.s. And by the way, in the September 1997 issue of The Chronicle's
Almanac issue it is interesting to note that the DOE predicts Ph.D.s
conferred to level off by 2002, whereas the DOE predicts Master's degrees
conferred to rise by some 28 percent. In my opinion, the focus on the
smaller number of Ph.Ds without full-time employment is somewhat of a "red
herring."
 
P.D. Lesko
 
>One question re Lasko's comment on the NYT adjuncts article:  Is there any
>data concerning adjuncts being mostly M.A.s, as he claims?  The trend I see
>is that, with the glut of Ph.D.s in lit, most composition-teaching adjuncts
>being hired lately (not those who've been around for ten years) are lit
>Ph.D.s who can't find lit jobs.  How does this square with what the rest of
>you see?
>
>Bill Lalicker
>Director, Composition Program and Writing Emphasis Program
>Department of English
>West Chester University
>West Chester, PA 19383
>wlalicker@wcupa.edu
>610-436-2268
 
******************************************************************************
"There's a hell of a distance between wise-cracking and wit. Wit has truth
in it; wise-cracking is simply callisthenics with words."---Dorothy Parker
 
******************************************************************************
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Professor Pryor-Montgomery:
 
Just out of curiosity how many adjunct faculty teach on the various
campuses of your institution? Has your institution or department conducted
any sort of systematic study concerning the credentials of its adjunct
faculty? Drawing a conclusion from two in your department seems a bit
premature. Since I've been the Executive Director of the Guild, I have
encouraged administrators who contact the Guild for information to first
survey their own adjunct faculty populations.
 
P.D. Lesko
 
>> On Fri, 20 Mar 1998, Lalicker, William B. wrote:
>>
>> The trend I see is that, with the glut of Ph.D.s in lit, most
>> composition-teaching adjuncts being hired lately (not those who've been
>> around for ten years) are lit Ph.D.s who can't find lit jobs.  How does
>> this square with what the rest of you see?
>---------------------------------------------------------------------------
>Bill,
>     That assumption seems right on the money, from our perspective.  Two
>of our adjuncts have sizable publication records in addition to PhDs.
>Another one is teaching here in the Washington DC area and in Baltimore at
>the same time, requiring a daily 90 mile commute.  One also teaches
>part-time at a Penn State branch campus across the state line from Camp
>David, Maryland.  Yet another is doing gigs at four other institutions
>along with ours.  Did I mention we're a _community college_?
>
>    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
>    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
 
******************************************************************************
"There's a hell of a distance between wise-cracking and wit. Wit has truth
in it; wise-cracking is simply callisthenics with words."---Dorothy Parker
 
******************************************************************************
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While everyone is posting interesting events at the upcoming Cs, I'd like
to add this session.
 
Qualitative Research Roundable
Session QR1
April 1 (Wednesday)
1:30 to 5:00
Parlor Room G/6th floor Palmer House
 
And even if the following description doesn't appeal to your interests at
this point in time, please pass this message on to those who might be
interested.
 
Thanks--
 
Ruth
 
Dr. Ruth Overman Fischer
Associate Director of Composition
George Mason University
 
-----------------------------------------------------------------------
It is easy to correct exuberance but barrenness no toil can overcome.
                                                         Quintilian
                                                            (91 AD)
 
---------- Forwarded message ----------
Date: Thu, 06 Nov 97 10:40:32 EST
From: Jennie Dautermann <DAUTER@MIAMIU.MUOHIO.EDU>
To: "RUTH E. FISCHER" <rfischer@osf1.gmu.edu>
Subject: Re: Acceptance of proposal
 
 
Exploring Dimensions of Qualitative Research Methods:
Roundtable of Work-in-Progress
 
Sponsored by the Special Interest Group on Qualitative
Research, this conversation space will explore practical
issues encountered by current researchers who
employ qualitative research methodologies. We loosely
define qualitative research as that which emphasizes
observation of discourse in specific contexts, involves
discourse participants in the research itself, uses
interpretive approaches to analysis, and incorporates
multiple points of view (i.e. case studies, interview-
based projects, ethnographies, systematic teacher
research, and other similar work). In the session,
respondents and other guests will lead table
discussions where researchers will discuss the
specifics of their own projects and explore the ways
they are dealing with the complex methodological
choices this sort of work demands. Conference
participants are welcome to participate in pre-
convention conversations on our listserv
(SIGQUAL@MIAMIU.MUOHIO.EDU).
 
Organizers:
Jennie Dautermann, Miami University; Gwen Gorzelsky,
University of Pittsburgh; Linda Huff, University of
Pittsburgh; Paul Tuttle, University of Louisville.
 
Workshop presenters include:
Ann Brady-Aschauer,  Santa Clara University; Ruth
Fischer, George Mason University; Paula Foster, Ohio
State University; Jane Freeman, ; University of Toronto;
Bill Hart-Davidson, Purdue University;
Brooke Hessler, Texas Christian University; Nels
Highberg, Ohio State University; Margaret Hundleby,
Auburn University; Robert Irish, University of Toronto;
Victoria C. Littman, University of Toronto; Gloria
Nardini, University of Illinois, Chicago; Karen Surman
Paley, Boston College; Patricia Patchet-Golubev, Innis
College; Barry Thatcher, Ohio University; Mary
Wislocki, New York University.
 
Respondents include:
Anne Beaufort, American University; Elizabeth
Campbell, General Motors Institute; Barb Duffelmeyer,
Iowa State University; Rich Hansberger, University of
Arizona; Sushil K. Oswal, University of Hartford; Carole
Clark Papper, Ball State University; Graham Smart,
Purdue University.
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That goes double for the U of A--students here feel like UA wants to be
another Johns Hopkins, with lots of (slave) graduate students and NO
undergrads (note the creation of UA International even though I like the
idea of a "real" UG Humanities program).
 
Since UA is a Land Grant school, wouldn't shuffling off the UG role be
"illegal" under the LG charter?
 
It's all STATUS and obsession with the criteria that "prove" that worth.
 
I say it's a great deal more valuable to be able to do a great job
teaching at whatever level, and sqeezing in research that actually means
something to society and individuals, than occupying a plastic position of
status and having almost no effect on the lives of those who live nearby.
 
Then, IF we did research that improved life, had some quality to it, felt
good about what we did, and had lives we could enjoy, maybe we'd die with
some satisfaction.......
 
Does academia really do what we say it does?  Not without our consistent
and humane efforts.....
 
Bill
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
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I need the address of the WCenter list.  Does anyone have it handy?
E-mail, off list to jam8@cornell.edu
 
Thanks.
 
.........................................................................
 
Joe Martin, Director  |  Cornell University     | e-mail:  jam8@cornell.edu
Writing Workshop      |  Ithaca, NY 14853-2502  | phone:   607-255-1390
174 Rockefeller Hall  |                         | fax:     607-255-4010
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The director of the Physical Therapy Assistant program at my
institution has asked me for an essay prompt for the on-site essay
prospective students will write just before they are interviewed.  (I
will be the evaluator for these essays.)
 
What guidelines would members of this list recommend for coming up
with a prompt?
 
A brief background:
Two years ago, the prompt was "Write your own obituary."  Folks who
wrote eulogies instead earned few points.  Last year, the first year
I evaluated the essays, they chose "What to you is the good life?"
Many of the responses were hackneyed; a few were interesting.
 
The director isn't concerned with evaluating PTA knowledge with this
essay; other components of the application process take care of that.
 She is looking for passion, intensity, originality.
 
So far, I've suggested two general options to her:
 
A)  provide a common object (pine cone?) to each applicant, and have
the applicants observe carefully and describe their object.  [I
proposed this since careful and accurate observation is important
to PTAs and other medical professionals.]
 
B) provide a short paragraph and in some fashion design a prompt
which asks the student to respond to that paragraph.  [I proposed
since since critical reading skills are crucial to every
profession.]
 
She wasn't won over by A--I think she has an
ideology of writing as romantically expressivist, and wants some good
personal stuff, and observing a pine cone just wouldn't do it.
 
She was intrigued by B.
 
Any help, on-list or off, much appreciated!
 
Patricia
Patricia Gillikin
Assistant Professor of English
The College of West Virginia
gillikin@cwv.edu
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> On Mon, 23 Mar 1998, P.D. Lesko wrote:
>
> Professor Pryor-Montgomery: Just out of curiosity how many adjunct
> faculty teach on the various campuses of your institution? Has your
> institution or department conducted any sort of systematic study
> concerning the credentials of its adjunct faculty? Drawing a conclusion
> from two in your department seems a bit premature. Since I've been the
> Executive Director of the Guild, I have encouraged administrators who
> contact the Guild for information to first survey their own adjunct
> faculty populations.
----------------------------------------------------------------------------
PD,
    First, our various divisions hire between 200 and 300 adjuncts per
semester.  Second, please reread my post.  My remarks were obviously
anecdotal and based on my observations.  In short, I do know who I hire,
and that has little to do with institutional research. Also, your own
logic has probably suggested to you that the Washington DC metro might be
a slight aberration from the national caused by an concentrated oversupply
of talent, a great deal of transiency brought on by the federal work
force, and six doctoral-granting institutions in close proximity.
However, I do appreciate your comments.
 
    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
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I'm curious as to the definition of adjunct.  Where I now teach, an
adjunct is part time; whereas, where I came from an adjunct was full time
non-tenure track.  Here we call those folks fixed term and allow no more
than 5 years renewal.  Most of our fixed-termers and all of our adjuncts
are MAs.  We have seven fixed-term positions: two are PhD.; one is almost
finished with her PhD, and the other four are MAs not working on a
doctorate.
 
By the way all 19 of our tenured and tenure-track teachers teach
composition each year so most of our general education English is taught
by full-time instructors with PhDs or MFAs.  We are a "Type II" university
granting AA, AS, BA, BS, MA and MS degrees.  English supports a
traditional major (BA and MA), minors in linguistics, creative writing,
and in literature, and an "area of concentration" (similar to a BS) for
students seeking teacher certification for grades 9-12.
 
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
 Dr. Robert D. Royar  Morehead State University  r.royar@morehead-st.edu
             Coordinator of Writing & the Writing Center
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
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Ed noted quite rightly that writing assessment and writing program assessment
are different things. But, then again, they don't have to be. One of the main
reasons for assessing student writing achievement is to determine if our
programs are effective or to get some idea of how to make our programs better.
Assessment of student performance provides knowledge that is critical to
ongoing improvement of the curriculum/pedagogy. It may well be that a program
that does not seem to contribute to the improvement of student writing should
call in the WPA program evaluators. That would certain be one reason to do a
program evaluation. Are there circumstances that would call for the evaluation
of a program that is reasonably effective in helping students improve their
writing? This gets tricky, and here's a sample of the logic we might be
dealing with. The heat pump in my house effectively keeps us warm in the
winter and cool in the summer, but it's 20 years old and not very efficient by
comparison to new models. It costs a bundle to run the thing. Chances are very
good that there is a new heating/cooling system that would work just as well
or better and would cost me a lot less to run (or, for those who find economic
concerns grubby, would not use up so many natural resources).
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Alas, Patricia, your question about essay test development suggests you
may not be aware of the literature now existing about the subject.  I
suggest you look at Leo Ruth and Sandra Murphy, Designing Writing Tasks
for the Assessment of Writing, Ablex, 1988 for starters.  Much more has
been written over the last ten years.  Your basic problem is that, as you
suggest, there is no clear statement about what this test is attempting to
discover or what criteria will be used to discover it. Until those matters
have been settled, no useful discussion of a writing topic can take place.
Before you evoke answers, you had better get your questions straight.
                                                --Ed White
 
On Mon, 23 Mar 1998, Patricia Gillikin wrote:
 
> The director of the Physical Therapy Assistant program at my
> institution has asked me for an essay prompt for the on-site essay
> prospective students will write just before they are interviewed.  (I
> will be the evaluator for these essays.)
>
> What guidelines would members of this list recommend for coming up
> with a prompt?
>
> A brief background:
> Two years ago, the prompt was "Write your own obituary."  Folks who
> wrote eulogies instead earned few points.  Last year, the first year
> I evaluated the essays, they chose "What to you is the good life?"
> Many of the responses were hackneyed; a few were interesting.
>
> The director isn't concerned with evaluating PTA knowledge with this
> essay; other components of the application process take care of that.
>  She is looking for passion, intensity, originality.
>
> So far, I've suggested two general options to her:
>
> A)  provide a common object (pine cone?) to each applicant, and have
> the applicants observe carefully and describe their object.  [I
> proposed this since careful and accurate observation is important
> to PTAs and other medical professionals.]
>
> B) provide a short paragraph and in some fashion design a prompt
> which asks the student to respond to that paragraph.  [I proposed
> since since critical reading skills are crucial to every
> profession.]
>
> She wasn't won over by A--I think she has an
> ideology of writing as romantically expressivist, and wants some good
> personal stuff, and observing a pine cone just wouldn't do it.
>
> She was intrigued by B.
>
> Any help, on-list or off, much appreciated!
>
> Patricia
> Patricia Gillikin
> Assistant Professor of English
> The College of West Virginia
> gillikin@cwv.edu
>
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---------- Forwarded message ----------
From NCTE's College Talk listserv.  Can anyone here help out?  Off-list
would be okay; or, you could send directly to Denise Croker (address
below).  Thanks!
 
> On Sun, 22 Mar 1998, Croker, Denise Louise Grohwin wrote:
>
> > I am interested in finding out about academic legacies in
> > English/English Ed/Rhetoric/Comp/Literacy/Lit.Theory.  For example, I
> > am aware that Applebee studied under James Britton at Iowa.  Even
> > though Applebee's work has drifted off into curriculum studies and not
> > language so much, it's beneficial to know the connection.  I'm trying
> > to work this kind of information into an annotated bibliography I'm
> > doing at the moment.  Do any of you know of other such relationships
> > and how they have (or have not) affected the work of the student
> > researcher? Feel free to email me privately about this as well.
> > Thanks in advance.
> > - Denise C.
> >
> > -----------------------------------------------------------------
> > Croker, Denise Louise Grohwin
> > Vanderbilt University
> > Email: denise.l.croker@Vanderbilt.Edu
> >
>
 
-----------------------------------------------------------------
Croker, Denise Louise Grohwin
Vanderbilt University
Email: denise.l.croker@Vanderbilt.Edu
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I just received my official  4C's program in the mail. This session
(Exploring Dimensions of Qualitative Research Methods: Roundtable of
Work-in-progress) is listed in the program as:
SG1.11
Thursday, 6:45-7:45 p.m.
Palmer House Hilton, LaSalle Room 3, 7th floor.
I assume we'll be following the program rather than the earlier
communication we received.
 
Elizabeth H. Campbell, Ph.D.
Dept. of Business & Industrial Management
Kettering University
1700 W. Third Ave.
Flint, MI 48504
(810)762-7988
 
----------
> From: RUTH E. FISCHER <rfischer@osf1.gmu.edu>
> To: WPA-L@asuvm.inre.asu.edu
> Subject: Qualitative Rsrch Rndtble at Cs
> Date: Monday, March 23, 1998 11:01 AM
>
> While everyone is posting interesting events at the upcoming Cs, I'd like
> to add this session.
>
> Qualitative Research Roundable
> Session QR1
> April 1 (Wednesday)
> 1:30 to 5:00
> Parlor Room G/6th floor Palmer House
>
> And even if the following description doesn't appeal to your interests at
> this point in time, please pass this message on to those who might be
> interested.
>
> Thanks--
>
> Ruth
>
> Dr. Ruth Overman Fischer
> Associate Director of Composition
> George Mason University
>
> -----------------------------------------------------------------------
> It is easy to correct exuberance but barrenness no toil can overcome.
>                                                          Quintilian
>                                                             (91 AD)
>
> ---------- Forwarded message ----------
> Date: Thu, 06 Nov 97 10:40:32 EST
> From: Jennie Dautermann <DAUTER@MIAMIU.MUOHIO.EDU>
> To: "RUTH E. FISCHER" <rfischer@osf1.gmu.edu>
> Subject: Re: Acceptance of proposal
>
>
> Exploring Dimensions of Qualitative Research Methods:
> Roundtable of Work-in-Progress
>
> Sponsored by the Special Interest Group on Qualitative
> Research, this conversation space will explore practical
> issues encountered by current researchers who
> employ qualitative research methodologies. We loosely
> define qualitative research as that which emphasizes
> observation of discourse in specific contexts, involves
> discourse participants in the research itself, uses
> interpretive approaches to analysis, and incorporates
> multiple points of view (i.e. case studies, interview-
> based projects, ethnographies, systematic teacher
> research, and other similar work). In the session,
> respondents and other guests will lead table
> discussions where researchers will discuss the
> specifics of their own projects and explore the ways
> they are dealing with the complex methodological
> choices this sort of work demands. Conference
> participants are welcome to participate in pre-
> convention conversations on our listserv
> (SIGQUAL@MIAMIU.MUOHIO.EDU).
>
> Organizers:
> Jennie Dautermann, Miami University; Gwen Gorzelsky,
> University of Pittsburgh; Linda Huff, University of
> Pittsburgh; Paul Tuttle, University of Louisville.
>
> Workshop presenters include:
> Ann Brady-Aschauer,  Santa Clara University; Ruth
> Fischer, George Mason University; Paula Foster, Ohio
> State University; Jane Freeman, ; University of Toronto;
> Bill Hart-Davidson, Purdue University;
> Brooke Hessler, Texas Christian University; Nels
> Highberg, Ohio State University; Margaret Hundleby,
> Auburn University; Robert Irish, University of Toronto;
> Victoria C. Littman, University of Toronto; Gloria
> Nardini, University of Illinois, Chicago; Karen Surman
> Paley, Boston College; Patricia Patchet-Golubev, Innis
> College; Barry Thatcher, Ohio University; Mary
> Wislocki, New York University.
>
> Respondents include:
> Anne Beaufort, American University; Elizabeth
> Campbell, General Motors Institute; Barb Duffelmeyer,
> Iowa State University; Rich Hansberger, University of
> Arizona; Sushil K. Oswal, University of Hartford; Carole
> Clark Papper, Ball State University; Graham Smart,
> Purdue University.
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Let me start, as usual, apologizing for my e-mail system's shortcomings.  =
I hear from some on the list that now the sentence return function isn't =
operating.  Ironic technical problems for a school that sits in the middle =
of Silicon Valley.
 
As to program assessment, part of the really significant difference from =
writing assessment lies in educating those above/beyond the writing =
program.  Here, our Core Curriculum Committee has required us to design =
and implement a program evaluation.  To me, that means we are not  =
assessing student writing or individual instructor performance.  I include =
below some portions of the document we wrote to help outline for administra=
tors the kinds of things we believe we need to evaluate.  I don't want our =
program to be judged in light of student products only, and so we =
emphasize course and curriculum design. =20
 
The "we," by the way, means four of us teaching in the program plus a =
colleague from the math dept., who has been a truly valuable member of the =
committee.  He's helped with the research design enormously, and his =
presence adds to the administration's sense of the committee's objectivity.=
 
 
The program evaluation draws its data primarily from portfolios collected =
at the end of the second of two required freshman writing classes.  The =
readers are the course instructors.  One of my colleagues on the committee,=
 Sherry Booth, drafted the assessment rubric; it reflects the values =
articulated in our current student learning outcomes plus values derived =
from a faculty questionnaire we administered at the start of this academic =
year.  We'll use the results to revise the outcomes so they reflect =
current practice and to do whatever faculty development the results show =
needs to happen.  I don't have the rubric on disk, but I can get it from =
Sherry is anyone is interested.
 
In the language below, we try to make ti clear that we're looking for =
evidence that students across sections address in their writing the =
writing values we as a program have established--not that students do well =
or poorly, but that their writing shows they've been exposed to the =
various rhetorical concepts the program articulates for the courses. =20
 
Excerpts:
 
We will read the portfolios for evidence of the writing abilities listed =
on the assessment rubric.  We will not be rating each individual piece of =
writing and averaging the results; instead, we will be looking for the =
following:  a) evidence in the portfolio as a whole that the student has =
consciously addressed specific learning outcomes; b) the degree to which =
the portfolios reflect a strong connection between courses and writing =
performance of students; and c) the contribution of courses to students' =
intellectual development expressed in written work.
 
The results of the portfolio reading session will then be analyzed.  We =
will examine how close a correlation exists between our students' written =
work at the end of two sections of freshman composition and the learning =
outcomes we have set, both officially and collectively as composition =
teachers. =20
 
Our goal in this project is program assessment, as opposed to assessment =
of individual student accomplishment or individual course/instructor =
assessment.  Student portfolios are thus to be kept anonymous throughout =
the assessment project.  We are measuring how well our students' performanc=
e after Composition-Rhetoric I and II reflects the student learning =
outcomes set for the courses, and we are seeking to identify the abilities =
they develop that are not currently named in the outcomes.  We see this =
assessment project as the first part of the freshman program's continuing =
assessment component.  We expect the assessment component will enable us =
to monitor student achievement in relation to our courses and to develop =
our courses and program goals in response to instructors' curricular =
development and innovations, enhancing a reciprocal relationship between =
assessment and course development.
 
Insofar as assessment procedures are concerned, we are committed to the =
portfolio as the best currently available model for writing classes, one =
that allows us to consider the complexities of learning and avoid a =
reductivist approach to assessment of a complex human activity.  We place =
student learning at the center of our work: do students in our freshman =
writing courses learn an effective approach to the writing process?  Do we =
see evidence in their writing that they can apply the concepts our courses =
are intended to help them develop?
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I am doing research on writing assessment and am trying to get an idea of
how many states have mandated writing assessments for college students.
I know Texas and Georgia do, but I am not sure how many others are out
there.
 
If you know where I can find this information, or if your state has some
such program, can you let me know off-list? My address is
paonei01@homer.louisville.edu.
 
Thanks,
 
Peggy O'Neill
University of Louisville
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Joe --
 
The address for WCenter is:
 
        wcenter@listserv.ttu.edu
 
Libby
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Subject:      Re: On-site essay prompt
In-Reply-To:  <199803231654.LAA24501@ns1.cwv.net> from "Patricia Gillikin" at
              Mar 23, 98 11:55:48 am
Content-Type: text
 
Patricia,
You asked for help with an on-site essay prompt.  Your suggestions
seemed reasonable to me, but could you work some sense of audience
into the process?  For example,
 
"For an audience of students who will be coming for interviews next
year, tell them what items they should pack and why?"  (or whatever)
 
Luck, Kim
__________
Kim Ballard
ballardk@omni.cc.purdue.edu
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I'd recommend Ed White's Teaching and Assessing Writing, 2nd ed. and Brian
Huot's piece in CCC in the recent past.  Good luck.  I hope you can stop her
horse from charging.
 
 
 
At 09:52 AM 3/17/98 -0600, you wrote:
>Hello, folks. As if I don't have enough to do getting ready for CCCC98, a
>top administrator has fixed on university-wide writing assessment and has
>proposed a very silly plan. Can anyone recommend one or two or three key
>pieces that I could read/reread and summarize for this administrator before
>she jumps on her enthusiastic horse and heads off to compare pre and post
>essays from anywhere on anything?
>
>Thanks so much
>Ann Feldman,
>University of Illinois at Chicago
>
 
 
 
Dr. Nancy Blattner
nblattner@semovm.semo.edu
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Elizabeth,
 
I have emailed Jennie Dautermann about this disparity.  I'd like to know
what schedule to follow myself since I am one the program!
 
Thanks for alerting us to the situation.
 
Ruth
 
 
 
On Mon, 23 Mar 1998, Elizabeth Campbell wrote:
 
> I just received my official  4C's program in the mail. This session
> (Exploring Dimensions of Qualitative Research Methods: Roundtable of
> Work-in-progress) is listed in the program as:
> SG1.11
> Thursday, 6:45-7:45 p.m.
> Palmer House Hilton, LaSalle Room 3, 7th floor.
> I assume we'll be following the program rather than the earlier
> communication we received.
>
> Elizabeth H. Campbell, Ph.D.
> Dept. of Business & Industrial Management
> Kettering University
> 1700 W. Third Ave.
> Flint, MI 48504
> (810)762-7988
>
> ----------
> > From: RUTH E. FISCHER <rfischer@osf1.gmu.edu>
> > To: WPA-L@asuvm.inre.asu.edu
> > Subject: Qualitative Rsrch Rndtble at Cs
> > Date: Monday, March 23, 1998 11:01 AM
> >
> > While everyone is posting interesting events at the upcoming Cs, I'd like
> > to add this session.
> >
> > Qualitative Research Roundable
> > Session QR1
> > April 1 (Wednesday)
> > 1:30 to 5:00
> > Parlor Room G/6th floor Palmer House
> >
> > And even if the following description doesn't appeal to your interests at
> > this point in time, please pass this message on to those who might be
> > interested.
> >
> > Thanks--
> >
> > Ruth
> >
> > Dr. Ruth Overman Fischer
> > Associate Director of Composition
> > George Mason University
> >
> > -----------------------------------------------------------------------
> > It is easy to correct exuberance but barrenness no toil can overcome.
> >                                                          Quintilian
> >                                                             (91 AD)
> >
> > ---------- Forwarded message ----------
> > Date: Thu, 06 Nov 97 10:40:32 EST
> > From: Jennie Dautermann <DAUTER@MIAMIU.MUOHIO.EDU>
> > To: "RUTH E. FISCHER" <rfischer@osf1.gmu.edu>
> > Subject: Re: Acceptance of proposal
> >
> >
> > Exploring Dimensions of Qualitative Research Methods:
> > Roundtable of Work-in-Progress
> >
> > Sponsored by the Special Interest Group on Qualitative
> > Research, this conversation space will explore practical
> > issues encountered by current researchers who
> > employ qualitative research methodologies. We loosely
> > define qualitative research as that which emphasizes
> > observation of discourse in specific contexts, involves
> > discourse participants in the research itself, uses
> > interpretive approaches to analysis, and incorporates
> > multiple points of view (i.e. case studies, interview-
> > based projects, ethnographies, systematic teacher
> > research, and other similar work). In the session,
> > respondents and other guests will lead table
> > discussions where researchers will discuss the
> > specifics of their own projects and explore the ways
> > they are dealing with the complex methodological
> > choices this sort of work demands. Conference
> > participants are welcome to participate in pre-
> > convention conversations on our listserv
> > (SIGQUAL@MIAMIU.MUOHIO.EDU).
> >
> > Organizers:
> > Jennie Dautermann, Miami University; Gwen Gorzelsky,
> > University of Pittsburgh; Linda Huff, University of
> > Pittsburgh; Paul Tuttle, University of Louisville.
> >
> > Workshop presenters include:
> > Ann Brady-Aschauer,  Santa Clara University; Ruth
> > Fischer, George Mason University; Paula Foster, Ohio
> > State University; Jane Freeman, ; University of Toronto;
> > Bill Hart-Davidson, Purdue University;
> > Brooke Hessler, Texas Christian University; Nels
> > Highberg, Ohio State University; Margaret Hundleby,
> > Auburn University; Robert Irish, University of Toronto;
> > Victoria C. Littman, University of Toronto; Gloria
> > Nardini, University of Illinois, Chicago; Karen Surman
> > Paley, Boston College; Patricia Patchet-Golubev, Innis
> > College; Barry Thatcher, Ohio University; Mary
> > Wislocki, New York University.
> >
> > Respondents include:
> > Anne Beaufort, American University; Elizabeth
> > Campbell, General Motors Institute; Barb Duffelmeyer,
> > Iowa State University; Rich Hansberger, University of
> > Arizona; Sushil K. Oswal, University of Hartford; Carole
> > Clark Papper, Ball State University; Graham Smart,
> > Purdue University.
>
 
Dr. Ruth Overman Fischer
Associate Director of Composition
George Mason University
 
-----------------------------------------------------------------------
It is easy to correct exuberance but barrenness no toil can overcome.
                                                         Quintilian
                                                            (91 AD)
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From:         JOEL NYDAHL <NK_NYDAHL@COMMNET.EDU>
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X-cc:         NK_NYDAHL@apollo.commnet.edu
 
Peggy,
 
Florida has the CLAST as a required assessment instrument.
 
Joel NYdahl
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At my university, students who do not "place in" to our freshman
composition course are offered the opportunity
to complete a semester-long (no-credit) weekly tutorial designed to
prepare them for freshman composition.  This tutorial is generally
facilitated by a second-year graduate student who also teaches
freshman composition.  I
am in the process of revising the curriculum for our tutorial, as part of
an internship in Writing Program Administration.  I am interested in
finding:
 
- The names/e-mail addresses of Writing Program Administrators or Writing
Center Directors
at other Universities that have a
similar program, who would be willing to answer a few questions about
the goals and methods of their program, or
- Any scholarship available on this kind of program.
 
Any & all replies, either via the Listserv or my personal e-mail, would be
appreciated.  Thanks!
 
Jill Greene
Colorado State University
jgreene@vines.colostate.edu
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So I leave here after writing the note saying I don't know about the WPA
breakfast and go home to pay bills. Guess what's in the stack? Yeah. So my
check is in the mail to Kathy today.
 
I'll be the woman there with the red face. Remember, before you snicker:
absent-minded professor is not a joke.                   Beth
 
Beth Daniell
Associate Professor                             864-656-5390
English                                         dbeth@clemson.edu
Clemson Univ                                    FAX 864-656-1345
Box 341503
Clemson, SC 29634-1503
 
"The lyf so short, the craft so long to learne."
                                                        --Chaucer
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Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
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Not to worry, Beth: Please keep those cards, letters, forms, and--most
important--checks coming.  Looks like a good  crowd again this year!
 
kathi
 
At 09:34 PM 3/23/98 -0500, you wrote:
>So I leave here after writing the note saying I don't know about the WPA
>breakfast and go home to pay bills. Guess what's in the stack? Yeah. So my
>check is in the mail to Kathy today.
>
>I'll be the woman there with the red face. Remember, before you snicker:
>absent-minded professor is not a joke.                   Beth
>
>Beth Daniell
>Associate Professor                             864-656-5390
>English                                         dbeth@clemson.edu
>Clemson Univ                                    FAX 864-656-1345
>Box 341503
>Clemson, SC 29634-1503
>
>"The lyf so short, the craft so long to learne."
>                                                        --Chaucer
>
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In-Reply-To:  <Pine.HPP.3.96.980323103606.21522H-100000@raven.csrv.uidaho.edu>
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I proposed a 4c's session on academic legacies but it didn't get
accepted...I wanted to show how John Mayher's _Uncommonsense Learning_ was
evident in Catcher in the Rye and talk about how john's students, my
students (John was on my dis committee) and how one of my first CAI
students at NYU who is now teaching eng101 in the same room I taught her
eng 101 uses computers and catcher...BUT, I did manage to publish a piece
called "The Legacy of Richard Hugo in the Composoition Class" in _Teaching
Writing Creatively_ edited by David Starkey (Boynton Cook, l998)...I think
it makes sense to acknowledge thinking as something that is linked to who
we are...so many of the ideas I understand stay with me because of the
folks who helped me experience them I refuse to tear the blood and flesh
from thinking just to make thinking seem a bit more original and
sterile...will hochman
 
On Mon, 23 Mar 1998, Kurt Bouman wrote:
 
> ---------- Forwarded message ----------
> >From NCTE's College Talk listserv.  Can anyone here help out?  Off-list
> would be okay; or, you could send directly to Denise Croker (address
> below).  Thanks!
>
> > On Sun, 22 Mar 1998, Croker, Denise Louise Grohwin wrote:
> >
> > > I am interested in finding out about academic legacies in
> > > English/English Ed/Rhetoric/Comp/Literacy/Lit.Theory.  For example, I
> > > am aware that Applebee studied under James Britton at Iowa.  Even
> > > though Applebee's work has drifted off into curriculum studies and not
> > > language so much, it's beneficial to know the connection.  I'm trying
> > > to work this kind of information into an annotated bibliography I'm
> > > doing at the moment.  Do any of you know of other such relationships
> > > and how they have (or have not) affected the work of the student
> > > researcher? Feel free to email me privately about this as well.
> > > Thanks in advance.
> > > - Denise C.
> > >
> > > -----------------------------------------------------------------
> > > Croker, Denise Louise Grohwin
> > > Vanderbilt University
> > > Email: denise.l.croker@Vanderbilt.Edu
> > >
> >
>
> -----------------------------------------------------------------
> Croker, Denise Louise Grohwin
> Vanderbilt University
> Email: denise.l.croker@Vanderbilt.Edu
>
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Apologies for cross-posting. You may re-distribute to any appropriate
lists.
 
---------------------
 
REQUEST FOR PROPOSALS
THE NEW ENGLAND ALLIANCE FOR COMPUTERS AND WRITING
 
The New England Alliance for Computers and Writing, a regional chapter of
the Alliance for Computers and Writing for teachers K-College interested
in technology and language instruction, will hold its fifth annual
conference on July 9-10 at Algonquin Regional High School, Northboro, MA.
 
We invite proposals for 75 minute sessions, individual 20 minute papers,
or poster presentations on any topic related to computers and writing.
 
Suggested topics: gaining access to technology, the Internet and writing,
hypertext/hypermedia, training faculty in computer-assisted instruction.
In your proposal, please indicate what grade level your presentation will
be appropriate for, and whether your intended audience is novices or more
experienced computer-using teachers. A wide variety of audience levels
and grade levels will be represented by the chosen presenters.
 
E-mail submissions should be sent to
 
Professor Deborah Burns    dburns@merrimack.edu
 
Paper submissions should be sent to
 
Professor Deborah Burns
English Department
Merrimack College
315 Turnpike St.
Andover, MA 01845
 
Deadline for receipt of proposals is May 1, 1998.
 
(Note: all conference presenters are expected to register for the
conference.)
 
 
-------------------
 
Further information, including materials from previous conferences, may
be found on the NEACW website.
 
 
 
Rick Branscomb
Salem Sate College
ebranscomb@heb.mv.com
eric.branscomb@salem.mass.edu
 
Vice President and Webmaster,
New England Alliance for Computers and Writing
http://members.aol.com/neacw/
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              ACW <acw-l@ttacs6.ttu.edu>, WCenter <WCenter@ttacs6.ttu.edu>,
              Rhetnet <RHETNET-L@lists.missouri.edu>,
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              Community-D <Community-D@gmu.edu>,
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              Daedalus Teach <teach@daedalus.com>,
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              MOO-Ed <moo-ed@ucet.ufl.edu>, NCTE-epub <ncte-epub@serv1.ncte.org>
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************************************************************************
                                INVITATION
                        1998 C-FEST MEETING SERIES
                               at LINGUA MOO
                                   ***
 
                      Thursday, March 26, 7-8pm CST
 
                  "Issues in the State of the Profession"
 
               Discussion this week is on "The Job Interview"
               with a special opportunity to participate in
                             MOCK INTERVIEWS
                Facilitated by Cheryl Reed and Michael Day
                    In the C-FEST Forum at LINGUA MOO
 
                  [telnet to: lingua.utdallas.edu 8888]
                                   or
                    [WWW: http://lingua.utdallas.edu]
                 (Instructions for logging on are below)
*************************************************************************
This week's meeting will focus on the job interview. Cheryl Reed, who just
had a book on interview rhetoric contracted for publication, and Michael
Day will be joined by other faculty in some "mock interviews" with anyone
interested in practicing the interview.  If you would like to practice on
a specific upcoming interview, please email information related to the
position to cynthiah@utdallas.edu, and I'll give this to the faculty
panelists so they will have an idea ahead of time. Please join us in this
discussion about the job interview, and if you are so inclined, please
lend your expertise in interviewing candidates as we head into the final
week before CCCC.
 
******************************
From original announcement of C-FEST 1998 Series:
 
"First, we are calling for an open forum on the "state of the
profession," namely, in terms of the job market and the unprecedented
numbers of applicants for unprecedented types of jobs. During this series
of C-FEST meetings we would like to ponder the state of the academic job
market, the state of graduate programs, the state of institutional
budgets, and the state of our professional organizations (CCCC, NCTE,
MLA, NWCA). Second, in order to make our meetings as productive as
possible, we would like to address these issues in the form of
resolutions by the end of this series. Our goals are for C-FEST
resolutions to become policy, to form networks, to find bridges between
academic jobs and the private sector, to found clearinghouses for
positions, to address the problems of academic couples, and all to better
serve our graduate students and each other."
 
Here's how to get to Lingua MOO:
 
1.  Telnet to:  Lingua.utdallas.edu 8888
2.  Log on as a guest if you do not have a character at Lingua.
        (at Lingua welcome screen type: connect guest firstname)
3.  Type '@go C-FEST' to get to the forum room.
4.  Read the instructions in the room description about where to sit and
how
    to talk. There are 2 couches to sit on. You may talk at your couch
and only those on                         that couch may hear you, or if
you wish to address the entire group, type SU (for
    'speak up') and your text.
5.  To quit the MOO, type @quit.
 
Each C-FEST meeting will be recorded and archived at Lingua MOO in the
C-FEST Forum
(http://lingua.utdallas.edu:7000/256 and select the RECORDER link).
 
Cheers,
 
Cynthia and Jan
 
 
 
_____cynthiah@utdallas.edu______
_____http://wwwpub.utdallas.edu/~cynthiah/_____
_____Lingua MOO_____http://lingua.utdallas.edu______
University of Texas at Dallas, School of Arts & Humanities
PO Box 830688-Mail Station JO 31, Richardson, Tx 75083
Tel: 972-883-6340 - Fax: 972-883-2989
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Subject:      Medallion/Market Courses
 
Keith Rhodes' application of Zemsky's market taxonomy of colleges and
universities to courses within a given university is really quite thought
provoking. First-year comp is a "market" course in that it is a response to a
perceived need whereas the senior seminar in the Preraphaelites is a
"medallion" course. And, as we strive for "discipline" status on the basis of
traditional academic values, we are likely to try to turn a market course into
a medallion course--which usually means 1) as Keith suggests, we don't do
either very well or 2) someone else will have to reinvent the market
course--because the need is not going to go away. Is this a useful way to
think about things? Does it lead anywhere?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Hi Ann,
 
Are you the one who wanted information on assessment that you could
access quickly?  I must have deleted your address, but I do have some
stuff I pulled together for a similar situation here.  Please email
me off-list and I'll send it to you ASAP.
 
Patty Ericsson
 
 
 
Patricia Ericsson (ericssop@columbia.dsu.edu)
College of Liberal Arts, Department of English
Dakota State University
Madison, SD  57042
http://www.dsu.edu/~ericssop
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Jeanne,
        I'm very interested in your program assessment model.  It looks as
if you are applying Quality Management principles, by which the system is
inspected as a path to producing the ends we want.  But it also looks quite
time-consuming.  Do all students provide portfolios?  Are all of the
portfolios analyzed more fully?  If there is any selection, how is it done?
And what does all of this look like from the students' perspective?
 
        Or, maybe the only question I need ask: Is this what Susan Frisbie
will be addressing in her J.3 paper at CCCC?
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 816-562-1860
Department of English, Colden Hall
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
        Visit the CCCC '97 Outcomes Forum website at
        http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
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This is an interesting subject, connected in some ways to the relatively
new effort to get our history straight. The older generation of scholars
will have a more difficult time tracing their legacies, since we had no
grad programs or official mentors, but found them wherever they were.  I
think, for instance, that I owe a great deal to Harold C. Martin, who,
with Dick Ohmann, directed the TA program at Harvard when I was there.
But it gets misty now, forty years later. Maybe some historically oriented
grad students can do some oral histories before we all die off?
                                                --Ed White
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Re:  the inquiries about legacy:  Please know that Dorothy Guinn (Florida
Atlantic) and I (CSU Northridge) are publishing a Festschrift to honor W.
Ross Winterowd (USC), founder of one of the earliest (if not the very
first) Ph.D programs in rhetoric at USC in the '70s.  In keeping with
Ross's unusual and stimulating influence on many of us, the Festschrift
will appear in an unusual format:  as an issue of The Journal of Advanced
Composition.  We hope to trace Ross's scholarly contributions and his
legacy for our profession.  Watch for JAC next Winter.
 
On Tue, 24 Mar 1998, Edward White wrote:
 
> This is an interesting subject, connected in some ways to the relatively
> new effort to get our history straight. The older generation of scholars
> will have a more difficult time tracing their legacies, since we had no
> grad programs or official mentors, but found them wherever they were.  I
> think, for instance, that I owe a great deal to Harold C. Martin, who,
> with Dick Ohmann, directed the TA program at Harvard when I was there.
> But it gets misty now, forty years later. Maybe some historically oriented
> grad students can do some oral histories before we all die off?
>                                                 --Ed White
>
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It would be interesting to know how many of us floating around out there owe
some intellectual debts to William J. Brandt in the Department of Rhetoric at
Berkeley. Bill had a tremendous influence on me as a colleague, both in my
general understand of rhetoric as an academic subject and as a way of looking
at the world. I also have long felt the influence of Joe Williams from whom I
took courses at Chicago when he was a VERY young man.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Keith,
 
Thanks for your comments, which allow me to hasten to clarify that I did =
not set up the TQM-like structure here--our dean is big in critical =
thinking, and he's the one responsible for the outcomes-based design.  Our =
committee's goal was to get something we consider valuable out of the =
process, and hence our definition of the process as _program_ evaluation.  =
Yes, it's expensive, in time and money.  We've decided to collect student =
portfolios from all instructors teaching our second-quarter required =
freshman courses.  We'll randomly select for reading about 170 from the =
720 or so we collect (our mathematician has worked out the numbers for =
validity).  The students know that their work will be read anonymously for =
the purpose of program assessment; what that actually means to them, if =
anything, I can't say.
 
If you'd like to see the description of the project, I can send that to =
you off-list.  Susan's paper will touch on the project but not describe =
its design.
 
Jeanne
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An interesting legacy story:  The last time CCCC was in Chicago, Jim
Kinneavy was retiring  (a euphemism, to be sure, since he I think he's
still teaching as an emeritus at Texas) so we held a party for him at the
Billy Goat Tavern (famous as the source of Belushi's "cheeborger
cheeborger" routine) and invited everyone at the convention who had ever
studied with Jim.  The best count was that there were about 200 people
teaching composition at some college or university who had studied with
Jim.  It was quite a sight to see this huge crowd at the Billy Goat,
standing on chairs, singing "The Eyes of Texas Are Upon You," and doing
the hook 'em horns sign.
 
David Jolliffe
DePaul, Chicago
 
P.S.  Early weather reports for next week:  Warm (60s) and wet--bring an
umbrella if you intend to get out of the Palmer House.
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Dear Linda,
 
Count me in at the meeting of engineers and writing. My chair has just
approached me with the possibility of creating a separate 102 strand for our
engineering students. Faculty from engineering are very supportive and want to
take part in these special 102 ventures in one way or another.
 
I will be there.
 
Heidemarie Z. Weidner
Coordinator of Composition
Tennessee Technological University
Cookeville, TN 38505
 
 
 
> Some time ago there was "talk" on the list about folks from engineering
> schools and programs getting together at the C's.  After considerable
> discussion off list--and some malingering-- I have this suggestion (the
> result of discussions with Sharon Quiroz of IIT and Steven Youra of
> Cornell). Let's try this:  everyone who is interested in such get-together
> meet in the lobby bar on the first floor of the Palmer House, directly
> across from hotel registration, at 3:30 on Thursday.  One or more of us
> will have some sort of (primitive) sign, and of course you can squint for
> our name tags.
>
> A possible agenda for issues to discuss:
>
> 1) mediating between what engineering faculty (think they) want and what I
> see as good writing pedagogy;
> 2) maintaining effective working relations with fellow English faculty (who
> suspect I've sold out to the engineers, corporate whatevers...);
> 3)sustaining ongoing WAC relationships/courses; carrots
> and sticks;
> 4)finding/using/developing useful instructional materials for various kinds
> of  assignments and situations.
>
> and other topics of interest.
>
>
> Linda S. Bergmann
> Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
> University of Missouri-Rolla
> Rolla, MO  65409
>
> (573) 341-4685
>
> bergmann@umr.edu
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 REGISTER ONLINE FOR THE JUNE EPIPHANY INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATORS & TECHNOLOGY
                  http://www.richmond.edu/~junebug/registration2.html
 
                                   June 15 - 18, 1998
                                              at
                    The University of Richmond, Richmond, VA
 
Join a team of recognized leaders at an institute to help you "re-tool"
your classroom practice for the age of information technology.
 
The home page for this Institute is http://www.richmond.edu/~junebug
 
(Note: Not all the information is on the site yet, and not all the links
work yet, but we figured people want to make their summer plans.  So,
feel free to use the registration form using the submit button, to send
questions via the email link, and to re-visit the site for additional
information soon.  Since we're still constructing the site, feel free
to write with suggestions.)
 
                         ++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
 
More news about other upcoming Epiphany Institutes will be posted at
Epiphany Online http://mason.gmu.edu/~epiphany.  For more information,
contact: Judy Williamson, <Jwillia9@gmu.edu> 703-845-1453.
 
                          ++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
 
                     ABOUT EPIPHANY -- IN CASE YOU WONDERED . . .
 
After two years as an Annenberg/CPB-funded project, Epiphany is now
applying for non-profit status in order to be a self-supporting venture.
Epiphany Institutes for Educators & Technology  endeavors to continue its
service to faculty by providing Institutes, web resources and opportunities
for community-building and information-sharing around teacher issues
pertaining to the use of computers for teaching.  Epiphany is affiliated
with The Teaching,
Learning, and Technology Affiliate of AAHE based in Washington, DC.
Epiphany's team of associates, located throughout the United States, are
available to work with faculty in workshops, at Institutes and as consultants.
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Good morning, all--
 
I have just received word from Jennie Dauterman that Victor Villanueva
has told her that the lack of listing of session QR 1 Qualitative Research
Roundtable in the program book is a printing error and will be addressed
via schedule addendum at the convention.  The session to which Elizabeth
Campbell refers in her message below is the SIG meeting.  The copy for
that session in the program book rightly "belongs" with session QR1.
 
Please note:
 
Session QR 1 Qualitative Research Rountable *will* be held in Parlor G
(6th floor) in the Palmer House on Wednesday, April 1, from 1:00 to 5:30.
 
*Please* pass this information on to any other lists of which you are a
member.  Since the session is not listed in the program book and attendees
will only be getting the information as they arrive, we are in special
need of getting the word out beforehand.
 
Thanks--and thanks to Elizabeth for point out the discrepancy!
 
Ruth
 
 
On Mon, 23 Mar 1998, Elizabeth Campbell wrote:
 
> I just received my official  4C's program in the mail. This session
> (Exploring Dimensions of Qualitative Research Methods: Roundtable of
> Work-in-progress) is listed in the program as:
> SG1.11
> Thursday, 6:45-7:45 p.m.
> Palmer House Hilton, LaSalle Room 3, 7th floor.
> I assume we'll be following the program rather than the earlier
> communication we received.
>
> Elizabeth H. Campbell, Ph.D.
> Dept. of Business & Industrial Management
> Kettering University
> 1700 W. Third Ave.
> Flint, MI 48504
> (810)762-7988
>
> ----------
> > From: RUTH E. FISCHER <rfischer@osf1.gmu.edu>
> > To: WPA-L@asuvm.inre.asu.edu
> > Subject: Qualitative Rsrch Rndtble at Cs
> > Date: Monday, March 23, 1998 11:01 AM
> >
> > While everyone is posting interesting events at the upcoming Cs, I'd like
> > to add this session.
> >
> > Qualitative Research Roundable
> > Session QR1
> > April 1 (Wednesday)
> > 1:30 to 5:00
> > Parlor Room G/6th floor Palmer House
> >
> > And even if the following description doesn't appeal to your interests at
> > this point in time, please pass this message on to those who might be
> > interested.
> >
> > Thanks--
> >
> > Ruth
> >
> > Dr. Ruth Overman Fischer
> > Associate Director of Composition
> > George Mason University
> >
> > -----------------------------------------------------------------------
> > It is easy to correct exuberance but barrenness no toil can overcome.
> >                                                          Quintilian
> >                                                             (91 AD)
> >
> > ---------- Forwarded message ----------
> > Date: Thu, 06 Nov 97 10:40:32 EST
> > From: Jennie Dautermann <DAUTER@MIAMIU.MUOHIO.EDU>
> > To: "RUTH E. FISCHER" <rfischer@osf1.gmu.edu>
> > Subject: Re: Acceptance of proposal
> >
> >
> > Exploring Dimensions of Qualitative Research Methods:
> > Roundtable of Work-in-Progress
> >
> > Sponsored by the Special Interest Group on Qualitative
> > Research, this conversation space will explore practical
> > issues encountered by current researchers who
> > employ qualitative research methodologies. We loosely
> > define qualitative research as that which emphasizes
> > observation of discourse in specific contexts, involves
> > discourse participants in the research itself, uses
> > interpretive approaches to analysis, and incorporates
> > multiple points of view (i.e. case studies, interview-
> > based projects, ethnographies, systematic teacher
> > research, and other similar work). In the session,
> > respondents and other guests will lead table
> > discussions where researchers will discuss the
> > specifics of their own projects and explore the ways
> > they are dealing with the complex methodological
> > choices this sort of work demands. Conference
> > participants are welcome to participate in pre-
> > convention conversations on our listserv
> > (SIGQUAL@MIAMIU.MUOHIO.EDU).
> >
> > Organizers:
> > Jennie Dautermann, Miami University; Gwen Gorzelsky,
> > University of Pittsburgh; Linda Huff, University of
> > Pittsburgh; Paul Tuttle, University of Louisville.
> >
> > Workshop presenters include:
> > Ann Brady-Aschauer,  Santa Clara University; Ruth
> > Fischer, George Mason University; Paula Foster, Ohio
> > State University; Jane Freeman, ; University of Toronto;
> > Bill Hart-Davidson, Purdue University;
> > Brooke Hessler, Texas Christian University; Nels
> > Highberg, Ohio State University; Margaret Hundleby,
> > Auburn University; Robert Irish, University of Toronto;
> > Victoria C. Littman, University of Toronto; Gloria
> > Nardini, University of Illinois, Chicago; Karen Surman
> > Paley, Boston College; Patricia Patchet-Golubev, Innis
> > College; Barry Thatcher, Ohio University; Mary
> > Wislocki, New York University.
> >
> > Respondents include:
> > Anne Beaufort, American University; Elizabeth
> > Campbell, General Motors Institute; Barb Duffelmeyer,
> > Iowa State University; Rich Hansberger, University of
> > Arizona; Sushil K. Oswal, University of Hartford; Carole
> > Clark Papper, Ball State University; Graham Smart,
> > Purdue University.
>
 
Dr. Ruth Overman Fischer
Associate Director of Composition
George Mason University
 
-----------------------------------------------------------------------
It is easy to correct exuberance but barrenness no toil can overcome.
                                                         Quintilian
                                                            (91 AD)
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David Schwalm wrote:
 
>Keith Rhodes' application of Zemsky's market taxonomy of colleges and
>universities to courses within a given university is really quite thought
>provoking. First-year comp is a "market" course in that it is a response to a
>perceived need whereas the senior seminar in the Preraphaelites is a
>"medallion" course. And, as we strive for "discipline" status on the basis of
>traditional academic values, we are likely to try to turn a market course into
>a medallion course--which usually means 1) as Keith suggests, we don't do
>either very well or 2) someone else will have to reinvent the market
>course--because the need is not going to go away. Is this a useful way to
>think about things? Does it lead anywhere?
 
We're a "pet school" of Bill Massy, Zemsky's co-author on lots of this
stuff, so I get it by osmosis.  Zemsky and Massy's terms are a bit different
than we're using here, but let's save that for a moment. I guess I wouldn't
say college courses always divide this neatly between market and
medallion--after all, our most eclectic course for English majors, Senior
Seminar, is mostly a market course for future teachers/academics. But in
composition, there seems to be a strange mix of very high "medallion"
work--exquisite research for the sake of research, by folks who teach
comparatively few composition students--with very low "market" work--FYComp,
with armies of the underpaid, overqualified, and overworked.  And then there
is us, the "engineering" class, generated to fill the obvious gaps.  But
with what, genuinely, provably better writing instruction, or just a slicker
apparatus for feeding the market monster so that it doesn't swallow up our
prized "medallion" scholars?  We know how to do the former (see the Haswell
bibliography, at a site recently mentioned by Pete Sands); but it *looks*
more as if we're doing the latter.
 
Massy and Zemsky write/talk these days about "brand-name" "mass-market" and
"convenience" schools.  Brand-name is mostly "medallion" (though not
exactly!); but the larger market has a split, and composition courses are
sliding into the "convenience" pool--floating from safer to more dangerous
waters, into two-year college, dual enrollment, distance learning,
credit-by-assessment (and beyond?). From everything our "brand-name"
scholars tell us, this trend is a mistake--even if especially in the "safer
waters" it might mean composition is being taught as well as ever.  After
all, as currently positioned, composition is pretty much a "convenience"
course, suited especially well for local two-year colleges collaborating
with local star teachers in high schools. Genuinely rhetorical composition,
on the other hand, is a four-year, intellectually challenging "mass-market"
program of equal dignity with psychology, marketing, accounting, and
political science.  That is, for the most part it's a pipe dream, a figment
our Imagination (to invoke Berthoff, it's most cogent dreamer); and the
admittedly crude "plantation" metaphor that Sledd's been pushing for years
now (house slaves at least get to polish the medallions, I guess) has a lot
to do with why we've never developed a more robust economy of composition
praxis.
 
As P. D. Lesko's post indicated, the best place to leave off Sledd's useful
but overstated metaphor is at the point of sympathy for adjuncts.  Here
Zemsky and Massy come to the rescue.  Adjuncts aren't slaves; they're
convenience store clerks.  And neither their work or that of our "medallion"
scholars will appear to be valuable if it looks to eveyone outside like,
basically, marketing Slurpees (tm)--and that they might be elegantly
postmodern slurpees is not exactly to our advantage, in any respect.
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 816-562-1860
Department of English, Colden Hall
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
        Visit the CCCC '97 Outcomes Forum website at
        http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
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Dear WPA-L Listers:
 
        Though I can't contribuate greatly to the market vs. medallion
theoretical debate, I WOULD like to contribute what we're doing here at
the University of Arizona in our pilot 101 (first-semester required
comp) course.
 
        We're billing it as Writing Across the Curriculum, but the way
we're talking to our colleagues in the other disciplines is that
composition is the disciplinary site where students learn the THEORY of
effective communication--namely rhetorical analysis--which we then
expect them to apply to their other rhetorical contexts, within and
without the university.  We're also focusing on how inquiry is conducted
at the university--namely through written conversations among
disciplinary scholars and we're modeling how that is done by piloting an
interdisciplinary first-year student conference.
 
        We are collecting articles from our own faculty and publishing
them as the required anthology of disciplinary writing for the course.
We're framing it with an introduction and section discussions on
rhetorical analysis--giving heuristics for both contextual and textual
analyses rhetorical appeals and identification.  We talk about how to
determine the conventions of different discourse communities, and ask
students to analyze the articles and model their own work on them.
 
        I think this approach clearly defines composition as a
discipline in its own right but situates it in relationship to the other
disciplines that doesn't diminish it to the status of a service course,
even though it is largely taught by GATs.  Our GATs get a thorough
in-service training before teaching and are grounded in rhetorical
analysis.
 
        As the WAC person in our composition board, I know from
conversations with faculty in the other disciplines that they recognize
we actually TEACH students theory peculiar to our field that they
don't have the time or background to teach.  They just would like to see
more evidence of it in the writing students do for THEM.  So I'm sending
all of them the framing article for the anthology to give them something
they can reinforce when assigning writing.
is all new.
 
Yvonne Merrill
University Composition Board
University of Arizona
(520) 621-3416
ymerrill@ccit.arizona.edu
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Gail:
I just now learned about the breakfast--too late so send my $$.  May I pay
at the door?  Any other option?
 
Ed Kearns, University of Northern Colorado
 
On Sun, 22 Mar 1998, Gail Stygall wrote:
 
> Beth and everyone--
> A replay of a previous message as the time for Cs approaches.  Also, we
> could use a handful of volunteers to work breif shifts at the entrance.
> Email me at <stygall@u.washington.edu> if you'd be willing.
> Thanks!
> Gail
> ____________________________________________________________________________
> You are cordially invited to the
>
> 1998 WPA Breakfast
> at CCCC in Chicago
>
> Thursday, April 2, 7-8:30 a.m.
>
> On the 11th Floor, The DePaul Center
> 1 East Jackson Boulevard
>
>
>       Please join us for good company, good food (including French
> toast, eggs, muffins, bagels, juices, fruits and coffee), and the
> announcements and presentations you've come to expect--of upcoming
> events (including the summer conference), of the work-to-date from
> last year's research award winners, and of the winners of this
> year's awards.
>
> Cost for Faculty:   $15.
> Cost for Students:   10.
>
>
>      Please complete and return the form by March 25, to
>
>      WPA Breakfast
>      Kathleen Yancey
>      English Department
>      UNC Charlotte
>      Charlotte, NC 28223
>
> *****
>
> Yes, I am attending the WPA Breakfast:
>
>
> ____ My check for $15., made out to WPA, is enclosed.
>
> ____ I'm a graduate student, so my check for $10. is enclosed.
>
>
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Thanks much to the folks who replied to me, on and
off-list:  Dana Ballard, Mariann Maris, Vincent Casaregola,
Susan-Marie Harrington and Ed White (quoted below).  Your responses
are incredibly helpful as I think through the issues I'm talking
about below.
 
Ed White writes:
> Alas, Patricia, your question about essay test development suggests you
> may not be aware of the literature now existing about the subject.  I
> suggest you look at Leo Ruth and Sandra Murphy, Designing Writing Tasks
> for the Assessment of Writing, Ablex, 1988 for starters.  Much more has
> been written over the last ten years.
 
Thank you!  Your "alas" is accurate, thus my question, which has
resulted in exactly the kind of supremely useful help I figured would
come from WPA-L.  I'll pick that book up directly at the Cs next
week, and I'll be seeking out additional articles.
 
>  Your basic problem is that, as you
> suggest, there is no clear statement about what this test is attempting to
> discover or what criteria will be used to discover it. Until those matters
> have been settled, no useful discussion of a writing topic can take place.
> Before you evoke answers, you had better get your questions straight.
 
Precisely.  An additional complication is that these questions and
issues aren't and can't be *mine*--they are the
issues/unarticulated questions of the PTA dept. here.  My
position is interesting:  I've been invited to serve as an evaluator
of these essays, but I've not been part of the process of developing
criteria for applicants, and I haven't been invited to contribute to
that criteria.  Nor am I being asked to bring in any kind of
expertise on the best way to design and assess this prompt--or any of
the other pieces of writing that are part of the PTA
application/admissions process here.
 
Rather, I was asked because I'm one of the English professors
here (any one of us would have done).  I said yes in the interests of
good relations between departments/programs/schools--but that doesn't
give me any say in how things are done.  (Indeed, I wouldn't have
been asked to help with the prompt except that the director just
happened to have not come up with one yet.)
 
Nevertheless, I'm hoping through my involvement to eventually
influence/nudge the process to make it as equitable for students
and as useful to the PTA program as possible.
 
Now, for the *next* question all of this suggests:
 
Have any of you had experience as a consultant (formal or informal)
in the admissions process of a non-English, non-writing program or
school?  (Not that I'm filling such a role here--nobody has yet
reached the point of realizing the *need* for such a consultant.)
 I've read, Ed, some of what you have to say about placement essays
and essays for program assessment--but I haven't yet had the chance
to read/find discussions of admissions essays not used by and for
writing programs/fycomp programs.
 
For example, while the director of the program in question at my
college wants "good writing skills"--which she views
traditionally and as a fairly apparent, obvious, and "easy" thing
to assess--I also get the sense that she wants, simultaneously, to
use student writing samples for other purposes.  She wants to find
out what kind of people these applicants are, she wants to know about
their passion, she wants to know if they are serious and devoted
students, she wants to know if they want to be a PTA for the "right"
reasons.  In other words, she views writing as a relatively
transparent way to find out this information.  This is not an
ideology of writing I share with her--but I'm not likely to change
her perspective in the near future.    In a sense, the on-site
essay is an extension of the interview--in which oral
performance will serve these same purposes (as well as others,
including evaluating students' PTA knowledge).
 
It's a issue of translating and connecting (or not) between different
disciplines/fields/departments, i.e. a WAC issue.  Has anyone written
about the dilemmas suggested by the scenario I describe above?
 
Cheers,
 
 
Patricia Gillikin
Assistant Professor of English
The College of West Virginia
gillikin@cwv.edu
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A reminder for people going to the C's: there will be a gathering of folks
working at engineering schools, in engineering programs, and in similar
situations in the  bar on the first floor of the Palmer House, directly
across from hotel registration, at 3:30 on Thursday.  One or more of us
will have some sort of (primitive) sign, and of course you can squint for
our name tags.  The anyone who is interested, please join us--us being
Linda Bergmann, Sharon Quiroz, and Steve Youra.
 
A possible agenda for issues to discuss:
 
1) mediating between what engineering faculty (think they) want and what I
see as good writing pedagogy;
2) maintaining effective working relations with fellow English faculty (who
suspect I've sold out to the engineers, corporate whatevers...);
3)sustaining ongoing WAC relationships/courses; carrots
and sticks;
4)finding/using/developing useful instructional materials for various kinds
of  assignments and situations.
 
and other topics of interest.
 
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
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From:         Linda Bergmann <bergmann@UMR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Engineers and writing at the C's
In-Reply-To:  <01IV1M0HE56A8WXEZZ@tntech.edu>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Great!
At 12:25 PM 3/24/98 -0600, you wrote:
>Dear Linda,
>
>Count me in at the meeting of engineers and writing. My chair has just
>approached me with the possibility of creating a separate 102 strand for our
>engineering students. Faculty from engineering are very supportive and
want to
>take part in these special 102 ventures in one way or another.
>
>I will be there.
>
>Heidemarie Z. Weidner
>Coordinator of Composition
>Tennessee Technological University
>Cookeville, TN 38505
>
>
>
>> Some time ago there was "talk" on the list about folks from engineering
>> schools and programs getting together at the C's.  After considerable
>> discussion off list--and some malingering-- I have this suggestion (the
>> result of discussions with Sharon Quiroz of IIT and Steven Youra of
>> Cornell). Let's try this:  everyone who is interested in such get-together
>> meet in the lobby bar on the first floor of the Palmer House, directly
>> across from hotel registration, at 3:30 on Thursday.  One or more of us
>> will have some sort of (primitive) sign, and of course you can squint for
>> our name tags.
>>
>> A possible agenda for issues to discuss:
>>
>> 1) mediating between what engineering faculty (think they) want and what I
>> see as good writing pedagogy;
>> 2) maintaining effective working relations with fellow English faculty (who
>> suspect I've sold out to the engineers, corporate whatevers...);
>> 3)sustaining ongoing WAC relationships/courses; carrots
>> and sticks;
>> 4)finding/using/developing useful instructional materials for various kinds
>> of  assignments and situations.
>>
>> and other topics of interest.
>>
>>
>> Linda S. Bergmann
>> Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the
Curriculum
>> University of Missouri-Rolla
>> Rolla, MO  65409
>>
>> (573) 341-4685
>>
>> bergmann@umr.edu
>
>
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 25 Mar 1998 15:04:09 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jack Selzer <jls25@PSU.EDU>
Subject:      help, of course
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Does anyone know how I might reach Harvey Weiner?  If you do, I'd
appreciate a pointer (private response would be most appropriate, of
course).
 
Jack Selzer
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 25 Mar 1998 22:00:04 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <eric@SERV1.NCTE.ORG>
Subject:      CCCC Online News: keynote preview available (fwd)
X-To:         Alliance for Computers and Writing <acw-l@ttacs6.ttu.edu>,
              Canadian Association Study of Language & Literature <casll@unb.ca>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
  | CCCC/98 Online
  | http://www.ncte.org/cccc/98/
   -----------------------------
 
  * Keynote Preview
  * CFP for Atlanta in 99 available
  * New web forums
 
---------------
KEYNOTE PREVIEW
---------------
 
Cynthia Selfe has generously agreed to share an extensive draft of her
keynote address, "Technology and Literacy: A Story about the Perils of Not
Paying Attention," in advance of the CCCC convention in Chicago. There is
a web forum included with the text. Responses and conversation on the
issues Cindy raises are welcome!
 
   http://www.ncte.org/forums/selfe/
 
The text makes for compelling reading and deals with some of the toughest
issues we have before us as new technologies continue to change our
economy, our culture, and our understanding of literacy and education.
Cindy urges us to *pay attention* to the forces and changes around us.
Question of access, power, and class can be avoided only at great risk to
our profession and our students.
 
--------------------------
CCCC 99 Call for Proposals
--------------------------
 
The CFP for CCCC/99 is available in two formats: PDF for those who have
Adobe Acrobat Reader (available free from http://www.adobe.com) and would
like a faithful reproduction of the printed version, and HTML for those
who would like to view the document on the web.
 
  http://www.ncte.org/cccc/99/99cfp.pdf
  http://www.ncte.org/cccc/99/99cfp.html
 
We will be accepting proposals via the web again this year, though that
option is still considered a pilot project and will be limited to
proposals in a handful of clusters. The mechanism is not ready to go yet,
so anyone who's interested in online submission, stay tuned!
 
Also, we've had fun the past few years kicking around session and workshop
ideas in discussion forums. This year's planning, plotting, and scheming
forum is at
 
  http://www.ncte.org/forums/99cfp/
 
--------------
New Web Forums
--------------
 
WAC on the Web: An Unfinished Story
George Otte
http://www.ncte.org/forums/f.35/
 
Epiphany Project SIG
Judy Williamson & Co.
http://www.ncte.org/forums/sg1.17/
 
"Same Struggle, Same Fight, Adjuncts and Students Must Unite": A Case
Study
Elana Peled
http://www.ncte.org/forums/j.5/
 
Interversity: Distance Education with or without Distance
Eric Crump
http://www.ncte.org/forums/n.31/
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 26 Mar 1998 06:35:52 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Steve North, SUNY Albany" <sn282@CNSVAX.ALBANY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Medallion/Market Courses
In-Reply-To:  <1.5.4.32.19980325163749.006656f0@acad.nwmissouri.edu>
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Keith: Perfectly put.
 
Steve North
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 26 Mar 1998 14:38:12 GMT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Donna Dunbar-Odom <Donna_Dunbar-Odom@TAMU-COMMERCE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: hi: the wpa stuff (fwd)
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Gail,
        I'm in the same boat.  I just found my envelope with a check to
cover both myself and a colleague buried in the stack of student papers I'm
desperately trying to get through.  Can I give your our names and pay at the
door as well?????  Pleeeeeeease?
        Donna D-O
 
At 12:48 PM 3/25/98 -0700, you wrote:
>Gail:
>I just now learned about the breakfast--too late so send my $$.  May I pay
>at the door?  Any other option?
>
>Ed Kearns, University of Northern Colorado
>
>On Sun, 22 Mar 1998, Gail Stygall wrote:
>
>> Beth and everyone--
>> A replay of a previous message as the time for Cs approaches.  Also, we
>> could use a handful of volunteers to work breif shifts at the entrance.
>> Email me at <stygall@u.washington.edu> if you'd be willing.
>> Thanks!
>> Gail
>> ____________________________________________________________________________
>> You are cordially invited to the
>>
>> 1998 WPA Breakfast
>> at CCCC in Chicago
>>
>> Thursday, April 2, 7-8:30 a.m.
>>
>> On the 11th Floor, The DePaul Center
>> 1 East Jackson Boulevard
>>
>>
>>       Please join us for good company, good food (including French
>> toast, eggs, muffins, bagels, juices, fruits and coffee), and the
>> announcements and presentations you've come to expect--of upcoming
>> events (including the summer conference), of the work-to-date from
>> last year's research award winners, and of the winners of this
>> year's awards.
>>
>> Cost for Faculty:   $15.
>> Cost for Students:   10.
>>
>>
>>      Please complete and return the form by March 25, to
>>
>>      WPA Breakfast
>>      Kathleen Yancey
>>      English Department
>>      UNC Charlotte
>>      Charlotte, NC 28223
>>
>> *****
>>
>> Yes, I am attending the WPA Breakfast:
>>
>>
>> ____ My check for $15., made out to WPA, is enclosed.
>>
>> ____ I'm a graduate student, so my check for $10. is enclosed.
>>
>>
>
Donna Dunbar-Odom
Director, First-Year Composition
Associate Professor of English
Dept. of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M - Commerce
(formerly East Texas State University)
Commerce, TX 75429
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Date:         Thu, 26 Mar 1998 09:09:01 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irvin Peckham <ipeckham@HOME.COM>
Organization: @Home Network
Subject:      Re: Engineering/writing at the C's
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
I would like to join this--we don't really have a program
like this, but we are considering developing one that will
tie into the Information Science College here (mostly
engineers), so perhaps you could tolerate my presence?
Irv
 
Linda Bergmann wrote:
>
> A reminder for people going to the C's: there will be a gathering of folks
> working at engineering schools, in engineering programs, and in similar
> situations in the  bar on the first floor of the Palmer House, directly
> across from hotel registration, at 3:30 on Thursday.  One or more of us
> will have some sort of (primitive) sign, and of course you can squint for
> our name tags.  The anyone who is interested, please join us--us being
> Linda Bergmann, Sharon Quiroz, and Steve Youra.
>
> A possible agenda for issues to discuss:
>
> 1) mediating between what engineering faculty (think they) want and what I
> see as good writing pedagogy;
> 2) maintaining effective working relations with fellow English faculty (who
> suspect I've sold out to the engineers, corporate whatevers...);
> 3)sustaining ongoing WAC relationships/courses; carrots
> and sticks;
> 4)finding/using/developing useful instructional materials for various kinds
> of  assignments and situations.
>
> and other topics of interest.
>
> Linda S. Bergmann
> Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
> University of Missouri-Rolla
> Rolla, MO  65409
>
> (573) 341-4685
>
> bergmann@umr.edu
 
--
Irvin Peckham
Interim Chair
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
http://cid.unomaha.edu/~peckham/peckham.html
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 26 Mar 1998 11:56:37 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Linda Bergmann <bergmann@UMR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Engineering/writing at the C's
In-Reply-To:  <351A6F8D.FF9A618A@home.com>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
It's not at all meant to be exclusive, Irv. In fact, it's more a way of
expanding the participants in what have hitherto been private discussions.
Do join us.
 
Linda
 
At 09:09 AM 3/26/98 -0600, you wrote:
>I would like to join this--we don't really have a program
>like this, but we are considering developing one that will
>tie into the Information Science College here (mostly
>engineers), so perhaps you could tolerate my presence?
>Irv
>
>Linda Bergmann wrote:
>>
>> A reminder for people going to the C's: there will be a gathering of folks
>> working at engineering schools, in engineering programs, and in similar
>> situations in the  bar on the first floor of the Palmer House, directly
>> across from hotel registration, at 3:30 on Thursday.  One or more of us
>> will have some sort of (primitive) sign, and of course you can squint for
>> our name tags.  The anyone who is interested, please join us--us being
>> Linda Bergmann, Sharon Quiroz, and Steve Youra.
>>
>> A possible agenda for issues to discuss:
>>
>> 1) mediating between what engineering faculty (think they) want and what I
>> see as good writing pedagogy;
>> 2) maintaining effective working relations with fellow English faculty (who
>> suspect I've sold out to the engineers, corporate whatevers...);
>> 3)sustaining ongoing WAC relationships/courses; carrots
>> and sticks;
>> 4)finding/using/developing useful instructional materials for various kinds
>> of  assignments and situations.
>>
>> and other topics of interest.
>>
>> Linda S. Bergmann
>> Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the
Curriculum
>> University of Missouri-Rolla
>> Rolla, MO  65409
>>
>> (573) 341-4685
>>
>> bergmann@umr.edu
>
>--
>Irvin Peckham
>Interim Chair
>University of Nebraska at Omaha
>peckham@unomaha.edu
>http://cid.unomaha.edu/~peckham/peckham.html
>
>
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
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Date:         Thu, 26 Mar 1998 13:23:38 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Katharine H. Glynn" <KGlynn@COMPUSERVE.COM>
Subject:      Literature and Composition Focus Group at 4Cs.
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Transfer-Encoding: quoted-printable
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=ISO-8859-1
 
Longman Publishers is holding a focus group at this year's 4Cs.  The focu=
s
group is intended for professors who teach freshmen level composition
courses that use literature to teach writing and who use thematically
organized anthologies like Stanford: Responding to Literature,  Annas &
Rosen: Literature and Society,  Abcarian: Literature and the Human
Experience. =
 
 
If you plan to attend the convention,  teach the appropriate course, and
use a thematically organized book, we would like to invite you to join ou=
r
focus group.  It will be held on Thursday, April 2 from 2 to 4 pm.  We wi=
ll
serve light refreshments, and we are offering an honorarium of $125.  =
 
 
If you are interested in attending, please contact me at the email addres=
s
given below. I look forward to hearing from you.  =
 
 
Thank you.
 
Katharine Glynn
Developmental Editor
Longman Publishers
tel 201 569 3814
fax 201 569 7608
email: kglynn@compuserve.com
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Date:         Thu, 26 Mar 1998 15:14:21 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kathleen Yancey <kbyancey@UNCCVM.UNCC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: hi: the wpa stuff (fwd)
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
You're on the list, Donna and Ed.
 
kathi yancey
 
>Gail,
>        I'm in the same boat.  I just found my envelope with a check to
>cover both myself and a colleague buried in the stack of student papers I'm
>desperately trying to get through.  Can I give your our names and pay at the
>door as well?????  Pleeeeeeease?
>        Donna D-O
>
>At 12:48 PM 3/25/98 -0700, you wrote:
>>Gail:
>>I just now learned about the breakfast--too late so send my $$.  May I pay
>>at the door?  Any other option?
>>
>>Ed Kearns, University of Northern Colorado
>>
>>On Sun, 22 Mar 1998, Gail Stygall wrote:
>>
>>> Beth and everyone--
>>> A replay of a previous message as the time for Cs approaches.  Also, we
>>> could use a handful of volunteers to work breif shifts at the entrance.
>>> Email me at <stygall@u.washington.edu> if you'd be willing.
>>> Thanks!
>>> Gail
>>> ____________________________________________________________________________
>>> You are cordially invited to the
>>>
>>> 1998 WPA Breakfast
>>> at CCCC in Chicago
>>>
>>> Thursday, April 2, 7-8:30 a.m.
>>>
>>> On the 11th Floor, The DePaul Center
>>> 1 East Jackson Boulevard
>>>
>>>
>>>       Please join us for good company, good food (including French
>>> toast, eggs, muffins, bagels, juices, fruits and coffee), and the
>>> announcements and presentations you've come to expect--of upcoming
>>> events (including the summer conference), of the work-to-date from
>>> last year's research award winners, and of the winners of this
>>> year's awards.
>>>
>>> Cost for Faculty:   $15.
>>> Cost for Students:   10.
>>>
>>>
>>>      Please complete and return the form by March 25, to
>>>
>>>      WPA Breakfast
>>>      Kathleen Yancey
>>>      English Department
>>>      UNC Charlotte
>>>      Charlotte, NC 28223
>>>
>>> *****
>>>
>>> Yes, I am attending the WPA Breakfast:
>>>
>>>
>>> ____ My check for $15., made out to WPA, is enclosed.
>>>
>>> ____ I'm a graduate student, so my check for $10. is enclosed.
>>>
>>>
>>
>Donna Dunbar-Odom
>Director, First-Year Composition
>Associate Professor of English
>Dept. of Literature and Languages
>Texas A&M - Commerce
>(formerly East Texas State University)
>Commerce, TX 75429
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 26 Mar 1998 14:34:34 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@HOME.COM>
Organization: @Home Network
Subject:      Re: Engineering/writing at the C's
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Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
I'll look forward to the gathering.
Irv
 
Linda Bergmann wrote:
>
> It's not at all meant to be exclusive, Irv. In fact, it's more a way of
> expanding the participants in what have hitherto been private discussions.
> Do join us.
>
> Linda
>
> At 09:09 AM 3/26/98 -0600, you wrote:
> >I would like to join this--we don't really have a program
> >like this, but we are considering developing one that will
> >tie into the Information Science College here (mostly
> >engineers), so perhaps you could tolerate my presence?
> >Irv
> >
> >Linda Bergmann wrote:
> >>
> >> A reminder for people going to the C's: there will be a gathering of folks
> >> working at engineering schools, in engineering programs, and in similar
> >> situations in the  bar on the first floor of the Palmer House, directly
> >> across from hotel registration, at 3:30 on Thursday.  One or more of us
> >> will have some sort of (primitive) sign, and of course you can squint for
> >> our name tags.  The anyone who is interested, please join us--us being
> >> Linda Bergmann, Sharon Quiroz, and Steve Youra.
> >>
> >> A possible agenda for issues to discuss:
> >>
> >> 1) mediating between what engineering faculty (think they) want and what I
> >> see as good writing pedagogy;
> >> 2) maintaining effective working relations with fellow English faculty (who
> >> suspect I've sold out to the engineers, corporate whatevers...);
> >> 3)sustaining ongoing WAC relationships/courses; carrots
> >> and sticks;
> >> 4)finding/using/developing useful instructional materials for various kinds
> >> of  assignments and situations.
> >>
> >> and other topics of interest.
> >>
> >> Linda S. Bergmann
> >> Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the
> Curriculum
> >> University of Missouri-Rolla
> >> Rolla, MO  65409
> >>
> >> (573) 341-4685
> >>
> >> bergmann@umr.edu
> >
> >--
> >Irvin Peckham
> >Interim Chair
> >University of Nebraska at Omaha
> >peckham@unomaha.edu
> >http://cid.unomaha.edu/~peckham/peckham.html
> >
> >
>
> Linda S. Bergmann
> Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
> University of Missouri-Rolla
> Rolla, MO  65409
>
> (573) 341-4685
>
> bergmann@umr.edu
 
--
Irvin Peckham
Interim Chair
University of Nebraska at Omaha
ipeckham@home.com
http://cid.unomaha.edu/~peckham/peckham.html
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 26 Mar 1998 17:39:58 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Robert J Connors <robert.connors@UNH.EDU>
Subject:      Lord,
              I am not worthy that thy breakfast should enter my mouth. . .
In-Reply-To:  <199803262014.PAA15557@mail.uncc.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Mea culpa, mea culpa, mea maxima culpa.  I have no excuse for not sending
in my fifteen bucks.  I'm trailer trash.  Can WPA find it in its heart to
let me pay at the door?  I'll wear a wire.  Don't haul me before the grand
jury.  I'm your number one fan.
 
Bob Connors
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 26 Mar 1998 18:45:46 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         kbyancey@NEWMAIL.UNCC.EDU
Subject:      Re: Lord,
              I am not worthy that thy breakfast should enter my mouth. . .
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.96L.980326173700.17666A-100000@hopper.unh.edu>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
**this was just delightful, and I needed it. Yes to taking your money and
providing you food: any chance you'd perform this for us at breakfast?? :)
kathi yancey
 
 
At 05:39 PM 3/26/98 -0500, you wrote:
>Mea culpa, mea culpa, mea maxima culpa.  I have no excuse for not sending
>in my fifteen bucks.  I'm trailer trash.  Can WPA find it in its heart to
>let me pay at the door?  I'll wear a wire.  Don't haul me before the grand
>jury.  I'm your number one fan.
>
>Bob Connors
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 26 Mar 1998 21:49:19 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Dennis Baron <debaron@UIUC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Lord,
              I am not worthy that thy breakfast should enter my mouth. . .
In-Reply-To:  <3.0.5.32.19980326184546.007ca670@newmail.uncc.edu>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
I trust this policy applies to those of us whose culpa is minima?  I'll be
there, cash, check, or credit card in hand.
 
Dennis
 
At 06:45 PM 3/26/98 -0500, you wrote:
>**this was just delightful, and I needed it. Yes to taking your money and
>providing you food: any chance you'd perform this for us at breakfast?? :)
>kathi yancey
>
>
>At 05:39 PM 3/26/98 -0500, you wrote:
>>Mea culpa, mea culpa, mea maxima culpa.  I have no excuse for not sending
>>in my fifteen bucks.  I'm trailer trash.  Can WPA find it in its heart to
>>let me pay at the door?  I'll wear a wire.  Don't haul me before the grand
>>jury.  I'm your number one fan.
>>
>>Bob Connors
>>
>
>
Dennis Baron, Acting Head               debaron@uiuc.edu
Department of English           phone: 217-333-2390
University of Illinois          fax: 217-333-4321
608 South Wright Street
Urbana, Illinois 61801   http://www.english.uiuc.edu/baron
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 27 Mar 1998 07:01:43 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         kbyancey@NEWMAIL.UNCC.EDU
Subject:      Re: Lord,
              I am not worthy that thy breakfast should enter my mouth. . .
In-Reply-To:  <3.0.1.32.19980326214919.0074a928@staff.uiuc.edu>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
**Indeed, though for planning purposes, it does help to have the right
number of people. So thanks. Others who plan on attendning but who haven't
made reservations of any sort: *please* email me, offline, preferably by
Sunday.  Thanks: see you there!
 
kathi yancey
 
kbyancey@newmail.uncc.edu
 
 
At 09:49 PM 3/26/98 -0600, you wrote:
>I trust this policy applies to those of us whose culpa is minima?  I'll be
>there, cash, check, or credit card in hand.
>
>Dennis
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 27 Mar 1998 08:03:31 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Leslie C. Perelman" <perelman@MIT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Lord,
              I am not worthy that thy breakfast should enter my mouth. . .
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
I am also guilty of not sending you my $15.  Can the WPA's mercy include
another sinner?
 
If so, I was lost (or at least without breakfast Thursday morning), but now
I will be found.  (And with my glasses) now my eyes can see.
 
Les Perelman
 
At 06:45 PM 3/26/1998 -0500, you wrote:
>**this was just delightful, and I needed it. Yes to taking your money and
>providing you food: any chance you'd perform this for us at breakfast?? :)
>kathi yancey
>
>
>At 05:39 PM 3/26/98 -0500, you wrote:
>>Mea culpa, mea culpa, mea maxima culpa.  I have no excuse for not sending
>>in my fifteen bucks.  I'm trailer trash.  Can WPA find it in its heart to
>>let me pay at the door?  I'll wear a wire.  Don't haul me before the grand
>>jury.  I'm your number one fan.
>>
>>Bob Connors
>>
>
 
 
Leslie C. Perelman
Associate Dean, Office of the Dean of Students and Undergraduate Education
Director of the Writing Requirement
Co-Director, The Writing Initiative
Room 7-103
Massachusetts Institute of Technology
77 Massachusetts Ave.
Cambridge, MA 02139
 
Phone:  (617) 253-3039
FAX:    (617) 253-0055
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Date:         Fri, 27 Mar 1998 08:18:19 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Nick Carbone <nickc@ENGLISH.UMASS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Lord,
              I am not worthy that thy breakfast should enter my mouth. . .
In-Reply-To:  <3.0.5.32.19980327070143.007ca900@newmail.uncc.edu>
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Kathi,
        With all these mea culpa's, maybe you can sell not only entrance
through the gates, but indulgences for later transgressions? In the old
days they used to sell the reputed bones of saints, but for these more
modern times, why not dismantle an old Underwood and sell the keys and
letters, claiming they come from the typewriter originally used by P.J.
Corbett to do the first draft of _Classical Rhetoric for the Modern
Student_?
 
Nick Carbone, Writing Instructor
Marlboro College
Marlboro, VT 05344
nickc@marlboro.edu, but coming to you via nickc@english.umass.edu
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Is this old news?  Poring over a wide variety of student work for most of
this spring "break," I have derived an interesting law of writing
assignments.  They tend to work best--for teachers and students alike--when
students address the tough questions and accept no easy answers; yet by the
very nature of school students are habituated to avoid tough questions when
possible and accept the easiest feasible answers.  All assignment techniques
and classroom methods that I have used successfully, from any epistemic
orientation (and I've tried 'em all), seem to share the common feature of
forcing/inviting students to accept the burden of tough questions and
tougher answers.  Moreover, those are always the papers the students
themselves like best.  Is there less to all of our composition taxonomy than
meets the eye?  Are there really just multiple ways to counteract the
inertia of risk-averse school habits?  Isn't there possibly a best way to
address this factor itself directly and reliably?
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 816-562-1860
Department of English, Colden Hall
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
        Visit the CCCC '97 Outcomes Forum website at
        http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
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Yvonne Merrill wrote:
 
>        Though I can't contribuate greatly to the market vs. medallion
>theoretical debate, I WOULD like to contribute what we're doing here at
>the University of Arizona in our pilot 101 (first-semester required
>comp) course. [etc.]
 
Hey, we'd all like to have the intelligence, will, and especially power
actually to make the kinds of excellent (and theoretically informed, I would
argue) changes you describe rather than just talk about them. Have a bit of
pity on those of us who need to have a shift in the conversation of the
discipline as backing for doing similar and further things at our own
schools.  Any chance the description of how you all engineered this might be
hitting publication any time soon? I'd like to hear the whole story.  My
sense is that this "theoretical debate" still poses some interesting
questions about what is really being accomplished, but frankly if I had
openings to do this much I'd be doing it rather than bothering y'all.
 
In a more limited respect than wanting to hear the whole story, I'm
specifically interested in what role grammar plays in the "theories" of
writing students will be presented.  My sense is that around here that's
what many folks in and out of the program would assume a shift to "writing
theory" means: teach 'em lots of grammar and don't worry any more if they
can use it yet (and the party hats would be out in the Department and I'd be
the best-loved comp administrator in school history).  Of course, there's a
great deal more to writing theory (whoops, put away the noise-makers).  But
actually, once we break the artificial, ineffective link between grammar
teaching and correct usage, grammatical study (especially linguistically
informed study) has some interesting intellectual possibilities.
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 816-562-1860
Department of English, Colden Hall
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
        Visit the CCCC '97 Outcomes Forum website at
        http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
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I hope David Jolliffe responds to Keith Rhodes' recent post.  David's
"inquiry contract" has served me well in a number of courses, mostly
because assignments require students to test their knowledge by raising
questions and posing answers, and searching out print and human sources to
explore more questions leading to more provisional answers, and so on.
 
I was just reviewing some student self-evaluations from a recent science
writing course (I'm actually getting my CCCC paper on disk), and was
reminded of--as Keith reports--how much confidence students gain when they
feel some responsibility for the knowledge they have gained.  The
confidence always improves the writing, and students begin to trust
themselves more.
 
Unfortunately, there are those who hesitate to ask questions, whether
because they have been trained away from inquiry by their earlier
education, or for who knows what reasons.  Nevertheless, we should continue
to probe, poke, and provoke them, especially if they think they already
know all the answers.
 
 
At 08:50 AM 3/27/98 -0600, you wrote:
>Is this old news?  Poring over a wide variety of student work for most of
>this spring "break," I have derived an interesting law of writing
>assignments.  They tend to work best--for teachers and students alike--when
>students address the tough questions and accept no easy answers; yet by the
>very nature of school students are habituated to avoid tough questions when
>possible and accept the easiest feasible answers.  All assignment techniques
>and classroom methods that I have used successfully, from any epistemic
>orientation (and I've tried 'em all), seem to share the common feature of
>forcing/inviting students to accept the burden of tough questions and
>tougher answers.  Moreover, those are always the papers the students
>themselves like best.  Is there less to all of our composition taxonomy than
>meets the eye?  Are there really just multiple ways to counteract the
>inertia of risk-averse school habits?  Isn't there possibly a best way to
>address this factor itself directly and reliably?
>
>Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 816-562-1860
>Department of English, Colden Hall
>Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
>mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
>        Visit the CCCC '97 Outcomes Forum website at
>        http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
>
Carol Rutz
Director of Writing Programs
Carleton College
Northfield, MN  55057
507-646-4082
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In the courses I have taught at the University of Illinois (from basic to
intermediate level writing) I've noticed a problem with addressing the
"tough" questions if tough is defined as controversial, topical, etc. My
students tend to assimilate the conventional wisdom on these topics from
TV, etc., and simply regurgitate various combinations of arguments they
have already heard. I have had much more luck in giving my students
unusual, off-the-wall topics (this past semester they wrote about
the Chinese practice of footbinding) or having them conduct interviews and
surveys on campus issues. My intermediate rhetoric class this semester did
collaborative projects in which they developed their own topics, did their
own primary research, and wrote their papers together. They had a
wonderful time and came up with remarkably good essays. I think this
latter assignment also helped smooth out some of the problems I have been
having with collaborative work, in that students were involved together in
invention and information gathering rather than just responding to a
preset assignment.
Gail Hapke
 
 
On Fri, 27 Mar 1998, keith rhodes wrote:
 
> Is this old news?  Poring over a wide variety of student work for most of
> this spring "break," I have derived an interesting law of writing
> assignments.  They tend to work best--for teachers and students alike--when
> students address the tough questions and accept no easy answers; yet by the
> very nature of school students are habituated to avoid tough questions when
> possible and accept the easiest feasible answers.  All assignment techniques
> and classroom methods that I have used successfully, from any epistemic
> orientation (and I've tried 'em all), seem to share the common feature of
> forcing/inviting students to accept the burden of tough questions and
> tougher answers.  Moreover, those are always the papers the students
> themselves like best.  Is there less to all of our composition taxonomy than
> meets the eye?  Are there really just multiple ways to counteract the
> inertia of risk-averse school habits?  Isn't there possibly a best way to
> address this factor itself directly and reliably?
>
> Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 816-562-1860
> Department of English, Colden Hall
> Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
> mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
>         Visit the CCCC '97 Outcomes Forum website at
>         http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
>
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keith rhodes wrote:
>
> They tend to work best--for teachers and students alike--when
> students address the tough questions and accept no easy answers; yet by the
> very nature of school students are habituated to avoid tough questions when
> possible and accept the easiest feasible answers.
 
Keith,
 
Your observation deserves to be spotlighted because it goes to the core
of what it means to truly invite students into an academic community and
to treat them seriously.  Like your experience, mine reflects the same
growth and rewards in student writing when they deal with tough issues
with no easy answers.  I would also suggest that this is particulary
true for developmental students who, as I have argued before in JBW and
elsewhere, blossom with the challenge.
 
Mary
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Friends--
 
Next January I'll be leading a faculty seminar here at Dayton aimed
at helping teachers improve the quality of writing instruction in
their courses.  The faculty--10-12 participants--will come from
across the curriculum and we'll meet once a week for 14 weeks.  The
Provost, who's footing the bill, would like me to cover information
on WAC program design, goals, philosophy, etc.; writing process
theory; designing assignments; evaluating writing; responding to
writing, and using writing to aid learning.
 
I know of and have read descriptions of these programs published in
the past.  I'll be putting together my own reading packet for the
course (unless someone out there can recommend THE book to use).  Has
anyone running similar seminars found any particular readings
especially helpful?  Any readings that the participants especially
latched onto or found useful?  Any readings--on any of the above
topics--that my packet really MUST contain, readings that would make
your greatest hits list?
 
Any advice you would like to offer on- or off-list would be
appreciated.
 
Thanks.
 
Steve Wilhoit
Director of Composition
University of Dayton
wilhoit@checkov.hm.udayton.edu
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Dear Keith,
        Thanks so much for the response to my post!  I know what you're
talking about and face it in every conversation we have with faculty
outside of English.  Would you like me to send you the draft of the
theoretical chapter for our University Book?  It focuses on rhetorical
analysis as the "transportable" theory for the inquiry of our
field--composition (in kid terms, of course, but intended as a teaching
tool for Tier One faculty as well).  I give space to the importance of
linquistic competence as an aspect of audience awareness and a necessity
for building ethos with that audience.
 
        Students always have the tools and resources to LEARN the
linguistic conventions, but nothing in our academic culture encourages
them to VALUE them.  What we're trying to work on is a reason to value
them.  We also haven't incorportated them sufficiently into the larger
picture of textual analysis for effective communication.
 
        Naturally, the best way for a general awareness to happen is to
get other faculty into workshops to reflect on their own writing
 
 
Best,
 
Yvonne Merrill
University of Arizona
(520) 621-3416
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I just wanted to second Doug's message about the WPA program at 4Cs,
because the program is very confusing.  Our session is a double session HI
(which is listed following the H sections) and lists speakers
alphabetically, so you can't see that it is set up as a series of talks,
table discussions, and case studies (as Patti Stock's description lays
out).   You might wonder about why   I am actually listed as giving a talk
in another session (H) simultaneously.  This double scheduling was an
error, discovered too late to fix, so I will be speaking at the WPA
session, not the other one.
 
Hope to see many of you there despite the abundance of simultaneous
sessions (including most of my own faculty scheduled at the same time!)  We
think it's going to be an exciting session with lots of time for
interaction.
 
Louise Phelps
 
Louise Wetherbee Phelps
Professor of Writing and English
Director of Graduate Studies in Composition and Cultural Rhetoric
Syracuse University
Writing Program, 239 HBC
Syracuse, New York 13244-1160
Phone:  315-443-1620/1091  Fax:  315-443-1220
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Gee, Keith, you're posiing a lot of interesting questions.  Since I
can't go to CCCC this year, I appreciate the intellectual stimulation.
 
        I direct our business and technical writing courses and have
found, as others have, that when students work on writing projects that
have REAL consequences in their real life, they tackle much more
specific and elaborate problems than anything I can "assign."  So I've
moved that awareness into my first-year course and am devoting their
entire semester to the development and pursuit of a project that means a
lot to each student, or groups of students with common interests, and
having them generate ALL the documents necessary to accomplish their
goals--letters, memos, formal and informal proposals, informative
brochures, how-to manuals, whatever it takes, and requiring they do
thorough rhetorical analyses for each context and text, modeled on
disciplinary read       Service learning, which seems to be coming into
 
        Service learning, which weems to be coming into prominence
in many programs does best when viewed as an opportunity to accomplish
something real--in the world.
 
        Thanks again for provoking some thoughts I've wanted to share.
 
Yvonne Merrill
Univ. Comp. Board
University of Arizona
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Nick, if you persist in disbelieving in the powers of St. Ed, the
Community College of Cardinals is going to make you second reader on all
95 of Luther's theses.
 
Bob
 
On Fri, 27 Mar 1998, Nick Carbone wrote:
 
> Kathi,
>         With all these mea culpa's, maybe you can sell not only entrance
> through the gates, but indulgences for later transgressions? In the old
> days they used to sell the reputed bones of saints, but for these more
> modern times, why not dismantle an old Underwood and sell the keys and
> letters, claiming they come from the typewriter originally used by P.J.
> Corbett to do the first draft of _Classical Rhetoric for the Modern
> Student_?
>
> Nick Carbone, Writing Instructor
> Marlboro College
> Marlboro, VT 05344
> nickc@marlboro.edu, but coming to you via nickc@english.umass.edu
>
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 On Fri, 27 Mar 1998, gail l hapke wrote:
 
> In the courses I have taught at the University of Illinois (from basic to
> intermediate level writing) I've noticed a problem with addressing the
> "tough" questions if tough is defined as controversial, topical, etc. My
> students tend to assimilate the conventional wisdom on these topics from
> TV, etc., and simply regurgitate various combinations of arguments they
> have already heard. I have had much more luck in giving my students
> unusual, off-the-wall topics (this past semester they wrote about
> the Chinese practice of footbinding) or having them conduct interviews and
> surveys on campus issues. My intermediate rhetoric class this semester did
> collaborative projects in which they developed their own topics, did their
> own primary research, and wrote their papers together. They had a
> wonderful time and came up with remarkably good essays. I think this
> latter assignment also helped smooth out some of the problems I have been
> having with collaborative work, in that students were involved together in
> invention and information gathering rather than just responding to a
> preset assignment.
> Gail Hapke
 
Perhaps many of us are sharing experiences that may lead us to rethink
the value of the academic essay assignment.  Currently, in my Persuasive
Writing on Public Issues course, students have been exposed to a JAC
article by Richard MIller ("What Does It Mean to Learn?  William Bennett,
the Educational Testing Service, and a Praxis of the Sublime."  JAC 16.1,
1996).  Miller argues for "pedagogies of exploration" (which value
ambiguity, hunches, "messy" writing, and more) over "pedagogies of
obedience," which is what Gail seems to describe, above.  Using Miller's
arguments to rethink our assignment, we've come up with a collaborative
activity in which each group is responsible for addressing a particular
public issue ("paying college athletes," and a local parking issue have
been chosen) through a series of meetings, e-mail exchanges, research
practices, interviews, etc.  They are to finally hand in a packet of
various documents which will provide a textual record of their processes
of thought, dialogue, ... engagement.  The are ultimately responsible for
generating an analysis of their rhetorical situation and a summary of
their planning, research, work, conclusions, etc.  They may, collectively
or individually generate some type of persuasive document (a letter, a public address,
a letter to an editor); however, the emphasis is on the processes of
thought and work that will lead them to generate a powerful persuasive
document or to make a persuasive gesture of some sort.  So far, they are
showing great resourcefulness and, well, they are kind of into it--I
think that they appreciate my trust in their abilities; I also think that
they feel privileged to have a deep understanding of the theoretical
motivations that have encouraged me to sidestep the traditional essay as
that which is to be evaluated (they have written two and will write one
more, however).  Perhaps most importantly, they are learning to think
about generating effective arguments as collaborative, creative, and
ongoing rather than as private, rule-bound, and static academic exercises.
 
These moves may not sound altogether new, but the omission of the actual
essay is perhaps the salient feature of this project, and so far, it
seems to be going extremely well.
 
Bonnie Kyburz
ASU
 
 
 
 
>
>
> On Fri, 27 Mar 1998, keith rhodes wrote:
>
> > Is this old news?  Poring over a wide variety of student work for most of
> > this spring "break," I have derived an interesting law of writing
> > assignments.  They tend to work best--for teachers and students alike--when
> > students address the tough questions and accept no easy answers; yet by the
> > very nature of school students are habituated to avoid tough questions when
> > possible and accept the easiest feasible answers.  All assignment techniques
> > and classroom methods that I have used successfully, from any epistemic
> > orientation (and I've tried 'em all), seem to share the common feature of
> > forcing/inviting students to accept the burden of tough questions and
> > tougher answers.  Moreover, those are always the papers the students
> > themselves like best.  Is there less to all of our composition taxonomy than
> > meets the eye?  Are there really just multiple ways to counteract the
> > inertia of risk-averse school habits?  Isn't there possibly a best way to
> > address this factor itself directly and reliably?
> >
> > Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 816-562-1860
> > Department of English, Colden Hall
> > Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
> > mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
> >         Visit the CCCC '97 Outcomes Forum website at
> >         http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
> >
>
 
Bonnie Lenore Kyburz, Lecturer                  602-965-7756
Course coordinator, Advanced Comp               kyburz@asu.edu
Department of English                           http://www.public.asu.
Arizona State University                        edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
Tempe  AZ  85287
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> Can any of y'all mention to me the names and important features of some good
> scheduling software (i.e., scheduling a large program or small
> department--instructors, time slots. MWF/TTh, etc.)?
 
Thanks,
 
Bob
--
   Bob Whipple   Director of Composition
   Creighton University  Omaha, NE 68178
     whippl@creighton.edu
http://mockingbird.creighton.edu/english/whipple/whipple.htm
 
"...after a few days at the desk, telling the truth in an interesting way turns out
to be as easy and pleasurable as bathing a cat." --Anne Lamott
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Hi Steve,
 
Last summer at JMU, we offered three days of
workshops to about 50 faculty, and I found myself thankful
for having these works in particular:
 
White, Edward M. _Assigning, Responding, and Evaluating: A
Writing Teacher's Guide_, 3rd ed.  NY: St. Martin's Press,
1995.
 
Straub, Richard.  "The Concept of Control in Teacher
Response:  Defining Varieties of 'Directive' and
'Facilitative' Commentary."  _CCC_ 47.2 (May 96): 223-251.
 
Smith, Summer.  "The Genre of the End Comment."  _CCC_ 48.2
(May 97): 249-268. [This essay was a wake-up call for many
of the participants].
 
McLeod, Susan H. _Strengthening Programs for Writing Across
the Curriculum_ Jossey-Bass, 1988. [This collection of
essays helped me understand what an effective workshop
should entail--obviously less relevant to your participants]
 
I am now reading a very handy, concise (105pp) overview of
WAC history, theory, and practice, one I think may be just
what you're looking for, if your participating faculty
intend to continue their contributions, perhaps in a new
WAC program:
 
Thaiss, Christopher.  _The Harcourt Brace Guide to Writing
Across the Curriculum_.  Fort Worth:  Harcourt Brace
College Publishers, 1998.
 
Hope these suggestions are helpful,
 
Tim
 
 
On Fri, 27 Mar 1998 13:36:43 -0500 (EST) Stephen Wilhoit
<wilhoit@CHECKOV.HM.UDAYTON.EDU> wrote:
 
> Friends--
>
> Next January I'll be leading a faculty seminar here at Dayton aimed
> at helping teachers improve the quality of writing instruction in
> their courses.  The faculty--10-12 participants--will come from
> across the curriculum and we'll meet once a week for 14 weeks.  The
> Provost, who's footing the bill, would like me to cover information
> on WAC program design, goals, philosophy, etc.; writing process
> theory; designing assignments; evaluating writing; responding to
> writing, and using writing to aid learning.
>
> I know of and have read descriptions of these programs published in
> the past.  I'll be putting together my own reading packet for the
> course (unless someone out there can recommend THE book to use).  Has
> anyone running similar seminars found any particular readings
> especially helpful?  Any readings that the participants especially
> latched onto or found useful?  Any readings--on any of the above
> topics--that my packet really MUST contain, readings that would make
> your greatest hits list?
>
> Any advice you would like to offer on- or off-list would be
> appreciated.
>
> Thanks.
>
> Steve Wilhoit
> Director of Composition
> University of Dayton
> wilhoit@checkov.hm.udayton.edu
 
------------------
Timothy J. Doherty
James Madison University
 
home page:  http://falcon.jmu.edu/~doherttj
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I have had much success with John Bean's _Engaging Ideas_ , published by
Jossey-Bass.  Faculty from all corners of the campus have found this book to
be compelling and useful.
 
Glenn Blalock
Stephen F. Austin State University
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On the plane to Chicago this morning (NCA before 4Cs) I read a great article
by Peter Ewell in the December 1997 (I'm a little behind in my reading) of the
AAHE Bulletin (pound for pound the most interesting publication I get, after
Cycle World) on "Organizing for Learning." It's a teaser for a new book that
AAHE is publishing pulling together what we know about learning, what we know
about promoting learning, and what we know about institutional change. And
Keith's insight fits pretty nicely with the picture of good learning that
emerges from Ewell's article. Makes a lot of sense. The only qualifer I would
add is that it is sometimes useful to embody the hard questions in a local
issue so that students can tie into the hard questions more readily and see
that addressing them is not just a school exercise. There is an interesting
tie-in here as well in muddying up the distinction between pure research and
applied research--as a way of looking at faculty intellectual work.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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I'll leave directions to the breakfast at the Palmer House and Ramada
Congress desks, but here they are in advance.
 
FROM THE PALMER HOUSE:  Exit onto State Street.  Turn left.  Walk 1.5
blocks south to the intersection of State and Jackson.  The DePaul Center
is on the southeast corner of that intersection.  Take the elevator to the
11th floor and follow the signs to the WPA breakfast.
 
FROM THE RAMADA CONGRESS:  Exit onto Michigan Avenue.  Turn left.  Walk
2 blocks north to Jackson.  Turn left.  Walk 2 blocks west.  The DePaul
Center will be on your left at the corner of State and Jackson.  (Do not
enter the first DePaul building you see.  That is the O'Malley Center.)
Take the elevator to the 11th floor and follow the signs to the WPA
breakfast.
 
Check-in starts at 6:30.  Breakfast served at 7.
 
See you next week.
 
David Jolliffe
DePaul, Chicago
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Nick,
     The portfolios you expressed to me have not arrived (I'm in my
office; which address did you use?).  Can you have your post office track
the bar codes before five o'clock?   I really need to get them over to the
printing technology people at our other campus this afternoon.
 
    Chet Pryor__Professor & Testing Coordinator__Montgomery College
    Germantown, Maryland 20876__Phone(301)353-1964 Fax(301)353-7752
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Katharine, I direct a program which offers 30 sections each spring of
Writing about Literature. Some of the instructors choose thematic
based books. I am happy to come to your focus group if I fit your
criteria. Also I will be happy to share in your refreshments--both
culinary and pecuniary. Margaret Whitt, University of Denver
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Dear Professor Whitt,
 
Thanks for your note. We would be happy to have you attend our focus grou=
p
and welcome your thoughts about the freshmen course and the books you fee=
l
help support you in the teaching of that course.
 
The focus group will be in the Longman Suite at Palmer House (room number=
 
to follow) on April 2 from 2 to 4pm. There is an honorarium of $125.
 
Can you tell me where you are staying? If I am able to, I will leave a
message for you with the room number of the focus group.
 
Looking forward to meeting you.
 
Regards,
Katharine =
 
 
Katharine Glynn
tel 201-569-3814
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I need an anthology of the essay (17th c.-present) for an advanced essay
course I will teach next fall.  I have been looking through the
publishers' catalogues without finding anything promising.  Most of the
readers I find are contemporary and aimed at the first-year student.
 
Does anyone on this list have a recommendation?
 
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
Dr. Robert D. Royar      Morehead State University      r.royar@morehead-st.edu
                Coordinator of Writing & the Writing Center
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
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Robert,
 
Three suggestions, none of them perfect, but all of them workable:
 
Phillip Lopate, ed., THE ART OF THE PERSONAL ESSAY, has a wonderful
selection, but he defines "personal essay" in a relatively limited way,
and the book, thus, has some odd holes--it has nothing, for example, from
the Victorian "sages"--Macaulay, Arnold, Huxley, Ruskin, Newman, etc.
 
John Gross, ed.  THE OXFORD BOOK OF ESSAYS, has a broader selection than
Lopate, but the book includes a frustrating preponderance of excerpts (or
"exurps," as one of my students wrote recently) of essays, rather than the
whole pieces.
 
NTC's CLASSIC ESSAYS (I can't recall the editor) has complete essays from
Montaigne to the present, but as I recall there aren't that many included.
 
I teach a grad course on the history and theory of the essay every other
year.  The last time I taught it, I used Lopate and supplemented his book
with photocopies of the Victorian material.
 
David Jolliffe
DePaul, Chicago
 
On Sat, 28 Mar 1998, robert delius royar wrote:
 
> I need an anthology of the essay (17th c.-present) for an advanced essay
> course I will teach next fall.  I have been looking through the
> publishers' catalogues without finding anything promising.  Most of the
> readers I find are contemporary and aimed at the first-year student.
>
> Does anyone on this list have a recommendation?
>
> -=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
> Dr. Robert D. Royar      Morehead State University      r.royar@morehead-st.edu
>                 Coordinator of Writing & the Writing Center
> =-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
>
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See if there is anything still in print that Howard Brashers (I think that's
right--any help at Purdue on this?) put together. He developed a really
interesting rhetorical taxonomy of the essay that was integrated into the kind
of anthology you want. This was a few years ago.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Chris Anson asked me to post to the list directions on how to take the CTA
train (a.k.a., the el) from O'Hare to the Palmer House.  Taking the el is
cheap and fast, and it's the best way to get into the city from O'Hare if
you're traveling light--say, one smallish suitcase.  Here's how to do it:
 
From the baggage claim at O'Hare, follow the signs that say "Trains to
City."  If you can't see the signs, ask any of the luggage attendants how
to get to the el.  You'll go down one level and walk along a relatively
long corridor.
 
When you get to the CTA station, pay your fare (I think it's $1.50--I
always use a prepaid fare card, so I'm not sure), go down the escalator
and board the next train leaving the station.  A sign will tell you which
train that is.
 
You will ride the train for about 40 minutes.  Your stop will be
Washington.  When you exit the station, you will at the corner of
Washington and Dearborn streets.  Walk east on Washington one block to
State Street and walk south on State Street about two and a half blocks to
the Palmer House.  If you're staying at the Ramada Congress, stay on the
train to the Jackson stop.  You will exit at Jackson and Dearborn.  Walk
east on Jackson three blocks to Michigan Avenue, turn right and walk south
two blocks to Congress, where the Ramada is located.
 
The el is safe, but you need to be aware of your surroundings on it, as
you do in all locations in a big city.  Don't spread out your tourist's
map to Chicago, and keep your eyes and hands on your wallet and luggage,
and you'll be fine.  I haven't gotten to O'Hare from the Loop by any other
means for years.
 
A comparison of times and costs:  A cab or the Continental Transport
shuttle bus will take you between 60 and 90 minutes to your hotel.  The el
and the brief walk will take you about an hour.  A cab will cost about
$30.  The shuttle costs, I believe, $14.  The el costs $1.50.
 
If anyone is flying into Midway, the el is similarly convenient and cheap.
Follow the signs to the CTA trains to the city.   Take any train leaving
the station.  Stay on the train to the Adams stop.  Get off and walk one
half block north to the Wabash avenue entrance to the Palmer House, or
walk one block east to Michigan and four blocks south to the Ramada
Congress.
 
See you next week.
 
David Jolliffe
DePaul, Chicago
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I took the shuttle ($15.50 one way, $28 round trip). It was convenient, but it
was also quite slow. Traffic was bumper to bumper into the loop in early mid
afternoon, and there were these irritating signs that told you that the
congestion you were experiencing was never going to end. I must confess that,
as nine of my best friends and I crawled along in a van that was getting
increasing warm, I watched the silvery el trains flash by with some longing.
Running your commuter trains down the middle of crowded and nasty freeways is
a great way to sell public transportation. Warm but rainy today.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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From:         Eric Crump <eric@SERV1.NCTE.ORG>
Subject:      CCCC Program available online (fwd)
X-To:         Alliance for Computers and Writing <acw-l@ttacs6.ttu.edu>,
              RhetNet list <rhetnet-l@lists.missouri.edu>
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The program is now available in PDF format (which requires Adobe Acrobat
Reader, but you can get that free from http://www.adobe.com/) at
 
  http://www.ncte.org/cccc/98/program/
 
We hope to have the HTML version ready by Monday morning.
 
--Eric Crump
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X-To:         C-FEST list <C-FEST@listserv.uta.edu>,
              Rhumar <rhumar@utdallas.edu>, NTWCA <NTWCA@utdallas.edu>,
              ACW <acw-l@ttacs6.ttu.edu>, WCenter <WCenter@ttacs6.ttu.edu>,
              Rhetnet <RHETNET-L@lists.missouri.edu>,
              Gorgias <GORGIAS@LISTSERV.UTA.EDU>, GHSO <GHSO@LISTSERV.UTA.EDU>,
              Community-D <Community-D@gmu.edu>,
              WWW-Writing <www-writing@listproc.bgsu.edu>,
              Daedalus Teach <teach@daedalus.com>,
              PreText <pretext@jefferson.village.virginia.edu>,
              MOO-Ed <moo-ed@ucet.ufl.edu>,
              NCTE-epub <ncte-epub@serv1.ncte.org>,
              Jan Rune Holmevik <jan.holmevik@hedb.uib.no>,
              Cynthia Haynes <cynthiah@utdallas.edu>
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We want to thank everyone who helped facilitate C-FEST meetings with us:
 
Geoffrey Sirc
Nick Carbone
Eric Crump
Dene Grigar
D.Diane Davis
Michael Day
Cheryl Reed
Dawn Formo
 
We want to thank our special guests, Cindy Selfe and David Bartholomae.
And last, but not least, we want to thank everyone who attended C-FEST at
Lingua MOO! The discussions were lively and very productive. If you want
to read the logs of the meetings, point your web browser to
http://lingua.utdallas.edu:7000/256 and select the RECORDER link. You'll
see links to each log. Don't forget that we also have links to the online
joblists, NCTE-Jobs and Chronicle online joblist. You can find those
links by selecting the Job Cabinet. We've added another link the the Job
Cabinet provided to us by Cheryl Reed, who helped facilitate our last
meeting on the job interview process. It's called "Insider's Guide to the
Academic Job Search." The Conference Cabinet contains links to CCCC98,
MLA, and Computers and Writing 98.
 
We're open to ideas for post-CCCC C-FEST meetings, and if you are
interested in proposing a meeting focus topic, just let us know! We also
hope that those of you who cannot attend CCCC will take participate in
the CCCC online forums available from the CCCC98 site (see above). I see
that Eric has just posted the URL to the program itself
(http://www.ncte.org/cccc/98/program/) as well.
 
Finally, don't forget to check out the C-FEST Ideas Board and the C-FEST
Job Board in the C-FEST Forum at Lingua MOO. You need to log on to Lingua
and type @go C-FEST to be in the MOO to read these two boards. Their
notices are not available from the web.
 
For those interested in educational MOOs, our just released co-edited
collection of essays, _High Wired: On the Design, Use, and Theory of
Educational MOOs_ will be on sale at CCCC. Look for The University of
Michigan Press exhibit, which will be in a booth shared by several
university presses.
 
For those of you going to Chicago this week, see you there! For those
unable to go, see you online!
 
Cheers,
 
Cynthia Haynes and Jan Rune Holmevik
 
_____cynthiah@utdallas.edu______
_____http://wwwpub.utdallas.edu/~cynthiah/_____
_____Lingua MOO_____http://lingua.utdallas.edu______
University of Texas at Dallas, School of Arts & Humanities
PO Box 830688-Mail Station JO 31, Richardson, Tx 75083
Tel: 972-883-6340 - Fax: 972-883-2989
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Hi WPA-L Listmembers,
 
        Please let me know what you think of my info/tool pages: Needle in
a CyberStack
 
 at http://home.revealed.net/albee/
 
        There are currently 74 interlinked pages including 24 alphabetized
Business and Career Tools Pages, the Best of Curriculum, 24 alphabetized
Medical and Scholarly Research Pages, Reference, Law & Justice, Cybrarians'
Favorites, Intelligence & Security, Law Enforcement, Exploring, What's
Cool, Fun, News Sources, etc.
 
        I've tried to keep it simple, powerful, quick-loading (Table
Format), and useful - with links to all the best Search and Info Tools in
the world.  Comments and suggestions are much appreciated.  If you know of
a link that should be there please tell me!.
 
        My hope is that this will become a frequent and useful tool for
your research, study, writing and teaching.  However, your staff, students
and their parents should find it to be useful too. I also participate in
several webrings (at the bottom of my main page) which may be useful to you
or your family members:  The History Ring, The Research Webring,
Homeschoolers, Journalism and Research Resources Webring and the Homework
Ring.
        If you like it, please pass it on as you see fit. Thanks!
 
John
 
John Albee mailto:albee@revealed.net
Teacher, Davenport Community Schools
Website: Needle in a CyberStack - the InfoFinder
         http://home.revealed.net/albee/
address: 736 Westerfield Road
         Davenport, Iowa 52806      phone: 319-386-2171
 
We are all Works In Progress...
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You should check out Lydia Fakundiny's _The Art of the Essay_ (Houghton
Mifflin, 1991), which provides one or two essays from authors as early as
Bacon and up to the present. Her Introduction is the best of any collection
I've seen.  There's also Paul Marx's _Modern and Classical Essayists: Twelve
Masters_ (Mayfield, 1996), which gives 3 or 4 essays per author and is,
interestingly, arranged in a *reverse* chronological order, starting with
Shelby Steele, Barbara Ehrenreich, and James Baldwin and ending with Lamb,
Bacon, and Montaigne (none of the 18th c. types, alas).
 
Don Bushman
UNC-Wilmington
 
At 05:01 AM 3/28/98 -0500, you wrote:
>I need an anthology of the essay (17th c.-present) for an advanced essay
>course I will teach next fall.  I have been looking through the
>publishers' catalogues without finding anything promising.  Most of the
>readers I find are contemporary and aimed at the first-year student.
>
>Does anyone on this list have a recommendation?
>
>-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
>Dr. Robert D. Royar      Morehead State University      r.royar@morehead-st.edu
>                Coordinator of Writing & the Writing Center
>=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
>
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The recent discussion of MLA's new policy on using a single space after a
terminal punctuation mark made me wonder what they're recommending after a
colon.  Is that, too, now also a single space?
 
Kurt Bouman
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Yes, though the MLA Style Manual of a while back (1985?) also recommended just
one space after the colon.  I don't have mine in front of me at the moment,
else I'd supply the page reference.  I do recall, though, running into this
issue then.
 
Dave Blakesley
 
Kurt Bouman wrote:
 
> The recent discussion of MLA's new policy on using a single space after a
> terminal punctuation mark made me wonder what they're recommending after a
> colon.  Is that, too, now also a single space?
>
> Kurt Bouman
 
 
 
--
************************************************************************
David Blakesley
Director of Writing Studies in English
Southern Illinois University-Carbondale
 
Visit the Virtual Burkeian Parlor (home of "Burke-L") at
 
http://www.siu.edu/departments/english/acadareas/rhetcomp/burke/index.html
 
************************************************************************
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Katharine, I'll be staying at the Palmer House. Margaret
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Hi, folks!  I've been out here in cyberland listening for a
while and enjoying the interchanges.  Now I have a question and need
your collective wisdom!
 
        In the English department where I am currently the wpa,  the
faculty--all literature professors--have expressed to me their desire to
structure our two first-year writing courses (each one-semester long) so
as to attract more English majors to our department.  While both courses
currently feature extensive use of literary and non-literary texts,
careful textual analyses, and arguments based upon readings, my faculty
desires a first-year writing sequence that more strongly supports the
major.  Exactly what that means will be revealed to me in meetings in
the next few weeks.  In the meantime, I must admit that this view of
first-year writing is alien to me.  Not that I ever perceived of the
composition sequence as disconnected from the English major, but I did
not see an English studies emphasis in composition as the "universal
donor" that would serve the majority of students who will not become
English majors.  My own inclination in relation to their request is
toward a balance: the first half of the sequence would ground
students, all of whom must take junior/senior-level WAC courses, in
rhetorical sensitivity to both their own writing and that of others--
how audience, purpose, and context shape important choices in writing;
the second half of the sequence could then offer an appreciation of one
special context called English studies--reading texts, shoring up
evidence, and building arguments the way we do in literature classes.
But that compromise will not fly here. At the root of my faculty's
request is a very real fear that, with English 1101 and 1102 as our only
required English courses, students will not receive the exposure to
reading and writing that may influence them to join us in the major.
 
        Have any of you faced a similar request from your faculty?  How
did you structure your courses?  I would greatly appreciate and benefit
from your advice.  Thanks!
 
Judy Halden-Sullivan
Associate Professor of English
Director of Writing
State University of West Georgia
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Judy:
 
I might ask: Do you all not have gen-ed courses that attract English
majors? And don't you have a university curriculum committee or a
university community that has expectations that you will be preparing
students to write well in the wide variety genres they will encounter in
their fr/so/jr years? I would emphasize the responsibility of this
course to the rest of the university community as equipping the students
to write well across the curriculum, not as mere English majors. If one
of the assignments (genres) is writing about literature (a la the St.
Martin's Guide), that should be enough. I think that adjusting the
curriculum to recruit majors would raise some eyebrows from the rest of
the community that this course serves. If not, then I suppose they can
get away with this kind of indulgence.
 
Dan
--
Dan Royer
Assistant Professor of English
and Director of Composition
Grand Valley State University
Allendale, MI 49504
616-895-3488 w
 
1437 Kenan Ave. NW
Grand Rapids, MI 49504
616-364-8263 h
 
http://www.gvsu.edu/royerd (my homepage)
http://www.gvsu.edu/royerd/pp  (Process Papers)
http://www.gvsu.edu/english  (GVSU English Department)
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It is problematic to use a course required of all students to recruit for a
specific major. As Dan has pointed out, units across campus agree to the FYC
requirement assuming that it is serving the general purpose of teaching
students how to write for lots of purposes. However, if the English Department
was interestred in becomeing an English discourse department and they taught
an FYC course that really taught students cool stuff about strategic reading a
writing, well then we really might be on to something. But somehow we've got
to break the equation in students mind of "writing" with "writing about lit."
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Judy,
 
I agree with Dan, but also see your "inclination" as a stronger position
than the word suggests.  Your description of the current design is not
only well grounded, but also pedagogically sound.  I, too, live in a
department of literary specialists who are competing for course
enrollments and who find that EN 101 and 102 do not necessarily garner
the numbers they wish for.  Fortunately, I have a department chair who
is up on composition and understands the differences that cause the
competing or conflicting pedagogies (Tate/Lindeman debate).  One other
approach might be to invite the full-time lit. faculty to teach a
section or so of comp. and then ask them whether they think students
without the experience provided in 101/102 would be ready for upper
level lit courses.  I am curious about the results of your situation and
hope you will share them with the rest of the list.
 
Best wishes,
 
Mary
 
judy halden-sullivan wrote:
>
> Hi, folks!  I've been out here in cyberland listening for a
> while and enjoying the interchanges.  Now I have a question and need
> your collective wisdom!
>
>         In the English department where I am currently the wpa,  the
> faculty--all literature professors--have expressed to me their desire to
> structure our two first-year writing courses (each one-semester long) so
> as to attract more English majors to our department.  While both courses
> currently feature extensive use of literary and non-literary texts,
> careful textual analyses, and arguments based upon readings, my faculty
> desires a first-year writing sequence that more strongly supports the
> major.  Exactly what that means will be revealed to me in meetings in
> the next few weeks.  In the meantime, I must admit that this view of
> first-year writing is alien to me.  Not that I ever perceived of the
> composition sequence as disconnected from the English major, but I did
> not see an English studies emphasis in composition as the "universal
> donor" that would serve the majority of students who will not become
> English majors.  My own inclination in relation to their request is
> toward a balance: the first half of the sequence would ground
> students, all of whom must take junior/senior-level WAC courses, in
> rhetorical sensitivity to both their own writing and that of others--
> how audience, purpose, and context shape important choices in writing;
> the second half of the sequence could then offer an appreciation of one
> special context called English studies--reading texts, shoring up
> evidence, and building arguments the way we do in literature classes.
> But that compromise will not fly here. At the root of my faculty's
> request is a very real fear that, with English 1101 and 1102 as our only
> required English courses, students will not receive the exposure to
> reading and writing that may influence them to join us in the major.
>
>         Have any of you faced a similar request from your faculty?  How
> did you structure your courses?  I would greatly appreciate and benefit
> from your advice.  Thanks!
>
> Judy Halden-Sullivan
> Associate Professor of English
> Director of Writing
> State University of West Georgia
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Judy,
 
Dan, David, and Mary have raised important issues to raise with your lit.
faculty.  Two things immediately crossed my mind when I read your account of
their plea to make your composition courses recruiting-intensive (RI?!:-).
First, the fact that your courses already "feature extensive use of literary
and non-literary texts, careful textual analyses, and arguments based upon
readings" and are not perceived as RI for the English major makes me wonder
why on earth the faculty thinks they don't reflect what does or might go on in
major courses (as if the main mission of an English department were not to
teach reading and writing).  Second, and here's what's really going on I
think, might the faculty be passing the buck (once again?) to the composition
courses, asking them to do the recruiting that literature courses in the Core
or the major ought to be doing?  It sounds to me as if your first-year courses
might be taught by GAs or adjuncts, people customarily excluded from teaching
higher level major courses.  So not only might the faculty be shirking its
responsibility for recruiting, but they are passing the responsibility on to
those who have plenty to do already.
 
We're always under pressure to seduce more majors, but thankfully no one has
suggested here (yet) that we ought to sacrifice pedagogy in our first-year
comp. courses to do so.  If these courses do what they're supposed to do
(teach students to be better readers and writers) they'll recruit students for
the English major.  Another alternative would be to ask the faculty to show
off their own teaching skills in the first-year composition courses and thus
advertise themselves (which opens up another can of worms).
 
It seems very unethical to me for people to suggest modifying comp. courses so
that they're RI. I would resist strenuously, and I think it would be a mistake
to make that second semester course into a literature-intensive one (even if
it might teach the principles of writing in "special contexts").  Faculty
across campus may not like that one bit.  I would advise running a PR campaign
on behalf of what your courses already do (and do well) and hope that that
might help people see that asking them to serve other interests would be a
mistake.
 
Best of luck!
 
Dave Blakesley
 
>
>
> judy halden-sullivan wrote:
> >
> > Hi, folks!  I've been out here in cyberland listening for a
> > while and enjoying the interchanges.  Now I have a question and need
> > your collective wisdom!
> >
> >         In the English department where I am currently the wpa,  the
> > faculty--all literature professors--have expressed to me their desire to
> > structure our two first-year writing courses (each one-semester long) so
> > as to attract more English majors to our department.  While both courses
> > currently feature extensive use of literary and non-literary texts,
> > careful textual analyses, and arguments based upon readings, my faculty
> > desires a first-year writing sequence that more strongly supports the
> > major.  Exactly what that means will be revealed to me in meetings in
> > the next few weeks.  In the meantime, I must admit that this view of
> > first-year writing is alien to me.  Not that I ever perceived of the
> > composition sequence as disconnected from the English major, but I did
> > not see an English studies emphasis in composition as the "universal
> > donor" that would serve the majority of students who will not become
> > English majors.  My own inclination in relation to their request is
> > toward a balance: the first half of the sequence would ground
> > students, all of whom must take junior/senior-level WAC courses, in
> > rhetorical sensitivity to both their own writing and that of others--
> > how audience, purpose, and context shape important choices in writing;
> > the second half of the sequence could then offer an appreciation of one
> > special context called English studies--reading texts, shoring up
> > evidence, and building arguments the way we do in literature classes.
> > But that compromise will not fly here. At the root of my faculty's
> > request is a very real fear that, with English 1101 and 1102 as our only
> > required English courses, students will not receive the exposure to
> > reading and writing that may influence them to join us in the major.
> >
> >         Have any of you faced a similar request from your faculty?  How
> > did you structure your courses?  I would greatly appreciate and benefit
> > from your advice.  Thanks!
> >
> > Judy Halden-Sullivan
> > Associate Professor of English
> > Director of Writing
> > State University of West Georgia
 
 
 
--
************************************************************************
David Blakesley
Director of Writing Studies in English
Southern Illinois University-Carbondale
 
Visit the Virtual Burkeian Parlor (home of "Burke-L") at
 
http://www.siu.edu/departments/english/acadareas/rhetcomp/burke/index.html
 
************************************************************************
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Judy Halden-Sullivan wrote:
 
>   In the English department where I am currently the wpa, the
> faculty--all literature professors--have expressed to me their desire to
> structure our two first-year writing courses (each one-semester long) so
> as to attract more English majors to our department.
 
Here's a countersuggestion:  If a literature course is required in
your core curriculum, turn *that* course into a dynamic, response-based,
writing-intensive introduction to literature.
 
We have recently done this with some success -- hoping for exactly
your colleagues' desire, to attract English majors and minors, as
well as to turn our largely first-generation college population on to the
pleasures of serious reading.  The new English 200 replaced a former
choice of historical literary "surveys" that most students took only because
they were required to.  Students and faculty members love the new course;
whether it will attract the majors we hope for remains to be seen.
Note that English 200 isn't seen as a composition course.  In fact, moving
literature *out* of freshman composition helped us as a Department
focus on our diverse goals.
 
Carolyn Kirkpatrick
York College/CUNY
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For acceptance letters that are going out tomorrow for WPA summer
conference, I have two names that I need addresses for if any of you can
help:
 
Karen Vaught-Alexander
Bill Condon
 
----------------------
Theresa Enos
Department of English
University of Arizona
Tucson, AZ 85721
520-621-3371
FAX 520-621-7397
enos@U.Arizona.EDU
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Judy may be dealing with one of the toughest of all academic conflicts: where
the course students need is not the course the faculty want to teach. We see
this in math all the time. The math course that the math faculty want to offer
as general studies math is a course that prepares students to take more math
courses rather than one that prepares them for the mathematical operations and
understanding that most people need in their life and work. This may be
motivated by a disinterested desire to share with students the beauties of
theoretical mathematics or by a more crass desire to recruit majors or by a
somewhat selfish desire to teach only what one likes to teach, appropriate or
not. It's usually a little bit of all of this, depending on how involved the
faculty themselves are in teaching the courses in question. Having to confront
this issue puts Judy in a very difficult situation of opposing the aspirations
of her colleagues from a position that WE recognize as high moral ground but
her colleagues don't. Her department has made an inappropriate connection
between their desire for more literature majors and their unique privileged
position as stewards of general writing instruction for the institution. It is
an abuse of stewardship and privilege. Probably no other department has a
course that is universally required. Although that is a burden, it is also a
privilege that other departments do not enjoy. We are righteously zinging
politicians all the time for using the stewardship of political office to
enrich themsleves and their friends rather than to serve the public good.
There are very few people, even among academics, who are embarrassed by their
own inconsistencies and inappropriate behavior, if the stakes are high enough.
The more I think about it, the more disturbing Judy's situation becomes. Is
there a way to address the spoken and unspoken needs of the department,
preserve the integrity of the comp program as a general writing program, and
keep Judy from becoming an outcast in her own department?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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On Sun, 29 Mar 1998, Theresa Enos wrote:
 
> For acceptance letters that are going out tomorrow for WPA summer
> conference, I have two names that I need addresses for if any of you can
> help:
>
> Karen Vaught-Alexander
        U. of Portland???
 
> Bill Condon
        Washington State, Pullman
>
> ----------------------
> Theresa Enos
> Department of English
> University of Arizona
> Tucson, AZ 85721
> 520-621-3371
> FAX 520-621-7397
> enos@U.Arizona.EDU
>
 
Charles I. Schuster, Director
THE EDISON INITIATIVE
  Freshman Scholars
  Peer Mentoring
  Writing Across the Curriculum
College of Letters and Science
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee   Milwaukee, WI  53201
Phone:  414-229-5293; 229-6041
<http://www.uwm.edu/People/cis>
 
Editor, CrossCurrents, Heinemann-Boynton/Cook
Consulting English Editor, Addison Wesley Longman
 
"Nothing is absolutely dead:  every meaning will have its homecoming
festival."
                        --M. M. Bakhtin
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Hmm, I like Bonnie K's assignment very much but I don't understand why the
students never actually write the paper.  If I understood the post
correctly, maybe that's why they like the assignment so much?  (he said
cynically).  Or maybe I misunderstood.  --Ed White
 
From Bonnie:
 "They are ultimately responsible for generating an analysis of their
rhetorical situation and a summary of their planning, research, work,
conclusions, etc.  They may, collectively or individually generate some
type of persuasive document (a letter, a public address, a letter to an
editor); however, the emphasis is on the processes of thought and work
that will lead them to generate a powerful persuasive document or to make
a persuasive gesture of some sort.  So far, they are showing great
resourcefulness and, well, they are kind of into it--I think that they
appreciate my trust in their abilities; I also think that they feel
privileged to have a deep understanding of the theoretical motivations
that have encouraged me to sidestep the traditional essay as that which is
to be evaluated (they have written two and will write one more, however).
Perhaps most importantly, they are learning to think about generating
effective arguments as collaborative, creative, and ongoing rather than as
private, rule-bound, and static academic exercises.
 
"These moves may not sound altogether new, but the omission of the actual
essay is perhaps the salient feature of this project, and so far, it seems
to working out well."
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David asks,  "Is there a way to address the spoken and unspoken needs of
the department, preserve the integrity of the comp program as a general
writing program, and keep Judy from becoming an outcast in her own
department?"  It depends, to a certain extent, on the personnel.  An
open forum, a faculty meeting, would be the best venue, but not if there
are people in power (for example, the chair) who would keep it from
being open.
 
Let's assume an open forum within the department is impossible.  Then
surely it is time for central administration to prove its salt.  The
question becomes, what kind of way can higher administrators find to
address the issues that David mentions?  Could they arrange a forum in
which the English department hears the opinion of other stakesholders
around campus, and keep Judy from bearing the brunt?   Could they also
find a way to keep the department from thinking that Judy had gone over
their heads?
 
Rich Haswell
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Judy, not that this history is likely to influence your department, but
their view of first-year comp is what led to wholesale abandonment of the
comp requirement in the '60s. It is narrow and short-sighted to imagine
that the entire school will require a course designed to recruit English
(or any other) majors.  The thinking you describe is what is leading many
English lit departments to become just like classics departments.  --Ed
White
 
On Sat, 28 Mar 1998, judy halden-sullivan wrote:
 
> Hi, folks!  I've been out here in cyberland listening for a
> while and enjoying the interchanges.  Now I have a question and need
> your collective wisdom!
>
>         In the English department where I am currently the wpa,  the
> faculty--all literature professors--have expressed to me their desire to
> structure our two first-year writing courses (each one-semester long) so
> as to attract more English majors to our department.  While both courses
> currently feature extensive use of literary and non-literary texts,
> careful textual analyses, and arguments based upon readings, my faculty
> desires a first-year writing sequence that more strongly supports the
> major.  Exactly what that means will be revealed to me in meetings in
> the next few weeks.  In the meantime, I must admit that this view of
> first-year writing is alien to me.  Not that I ever perceived of the
> composition sequence as disconnected from the English major, but I did
> not see an English studies emphasis in composition as the "universal
> donor" that would serve the majority of students who will not become
> English majors.  My own inclination in relation to their request is
> toward a balance: the first half of the sequence would ground
> students, all of whom must take junior/senior-level WAC courses, in
> rhetorical sensitivity to both their own writing and that of others--
> how audience, purpose, and context shape important choices in writing;
> the second half of the sequence could then offer an appreciation of one
> special context called English studies--reading texts, shoring up
> evidence, and building arguments the way we do in literature classes.
> But that compromise will not fly here. At the root of my faculty's
> request is a very real fear that, with English 1101 and 1102 as our only
> required English courses, students will not receive the exposure to
> reading and writing that may influence them to join us in the major.
>
>         Have any of you faced a similar request from your faculty?  How
> did you structure your courses?  I would greatly appreciate and benefit
> from your advice.  Thanks!
>
> Judy Halden-Sullivan
> Associate Professor of English
> Director of Writing
> State University of West Georgia
>
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Judy Halden's question:
>        In the English department where I am currently the wpa,  the
>faculty--all literature professors--have expressed to me their desire to
>structure our two first-year writing courses (each one-semester long) so
>as to attract more English majors to our department.
 
The obvious response--one that will never work in your situation, Judy--is
to incorporate composition and rhetoric into the English major fully. If
the department will add advanced electives and multiple course options in
rhet/comp and in rhetorically inflected areas like African American lit,
students will return to the major.  But since your colleagues understand
"English" to mean "English and American literature as it has been
traditionally understood, even if no one really thinks of literature that
way anymore," you have a tough, tough job.  My suggestion--just a
suggestion--is that you might recommend that your second course be chosen
by students from among several options.  Let a few of the options be the
kind of course the lit faculty would like, but keep one or two firmly in
the area of rhetoric and composition.  Then let the students vote with
their feet and see what happens.
 
Alternatively, you could point out that what happens in first-year writing
has NOTHING to do with the number of English majors on a campus--but of
course your colleagues won't believe that....
 
Jack Selzer
 
jls25@psu.edu
Jack Selzer, Professor of English
Department of English
Penn State University
University Park, PA  16802
Phone:  814-865-0251
fax:  814-863-7285
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Apologies for cross-postings ...
 
At 4Cs the Electronic Democracy Project will meet on Friday, April 3, at
4:00 p.m. at the Palmer House (we'll gather first at the concierge desk).
Anyone is welcome to join us!
 
This intercollegiate project is a grassroots collaborative of teachers
interested in public writing, political argument, and the civic traditions
of rhetoric.  Since 1996 we've been creating multi-class electronic
networks that enable students across the country to discuss and debate
public issues, work on collaborative projects, and meet f2f at
end-of-semester regional conferences.
 
Here's the URL for our website:
http://www.trincoll.edu/writcent/edproject.html
 
Please email me off-list if you'd like more information.
 
Beverly Wall
Trinity College, Connecticut
beverly.wall@mail.trincoll.edu
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Contact Robert Noreen at CSU Northridge for a list of essays he used in
his graduate level course in the essay.  You might be able to derive
something for your own course from his:  robert.noreen@csun.edu.
 
On Sat, 28 Mar 1998, robert delius royar wrote:
 
> I need an anthology of the essay (17th c.-present) for an advanced essay
> course I will teach next fall.  I have been looking through the
> publishers' catalogues without finding anything promising.  Most of the
> readers I find are contemporary and aimed at the first-year student.
>
> Does anyone on this list have a recommendation?
>
> -=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
> Dr. Robert D. Royar      Morehead State University      r.royar@morehead-st.edu
>                 Coordinator of Writing & the Writing Center
> =-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
>
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We are going to begin using SAT II scores to place students
in our first-year composition courses.  I would like to
know what cut-off scores those of you who use this test for
placement purposes are using; i.e., what is the cut-off for
exemption from the first semester course? what (if
anything) is the cut-off for exemption from both courses?
 
David Jeffrey
 
--
Jeffrey, David Kenneth
jeffredk@jmu.edu
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I hope Ed still likes my assignment when I confirm his suspicions.  He is
right: I don't actually require them to write the persuasive document.
 
The assigment emerged organically from situations becoming increasingly
clear in two or my courses this term (both the persuasive writing on
public issues course).  Students in this course, most having recently
finished the FYC sequence (101 and 102) have demonstrated with
frightening frequency, a desire to say what they think they want me to
hear, at the apparent expense of saying what they are coming to believe
based upon their research, their ethics, their cultural backgrounds, etc.
(a brave few actually articulate what appear to be genuine responses to
the texts we are reading and the dialogues they inspire--in writing and
in discussions both public and private).  Layer onto that their fears of
writing research papers (derived, in part, I suspect, from their 102
experiences and their awareness of the course as a 200 level, "serious" one)
and you've got students virtually immobilized by fears of failure.  YET,
many of them are increasingly interested in articulating their growing
beliefs regarding certain topics--their inquiries inspire them to engage
more readily in serious reflective dialogues in class and out
(so I'm told regarding the latter, and I have some evidence of this in
the e-mail messages I've read).
 
I began to think about how I might encourage the growing levels of
engagement at this difficult time (many are fearful of their grades,
particularly since many are simply passing at this point, after having
received higher grades in FYC--a reality that we can't seem to bypass and
one that calls for another thread altogether).  In addition, I wanted to
encourage the growing sense of community I've been witnessing in the
classroom (misery enjoys company).  Many have bonded, I believe, through
a combination of this shared fear as well as through a sort of comraderie
that derives from mutual support and encouragment (many of the stronger
writers seem to be genuinely concerned with helping others, and then,
most want to see their peers doing well, in general).
 
In short, it simply seemed the right thing to do.  Unharness students
from the traditional demands of the classroom and invite them to engage
in critical and reflective thought on matters that concern them--and
don't grade them in traditional ways.  In the end, I think it may be more
productive for students who are struggling to come to understand the
processes of thought and mind that allow them to generate effective
arguments rather than emphasizing the execution of the acceptable writing
task.  Perhaps by working around the 4 page essay assignment, making them
responsible instead for devoted collaboration on a particular topic
toward a certain goal, they will come to see how the writing might
actually proceed.
 
I've come to think of this assigment--and many others--in this way:
 
Reading, dialogue (agreements and disagreements), thinking, and writing
all create a recursive system that is responsible for the production of
effective arguments; the primacy of the writing task often precludes aspects
of this complex system that may need to be revisited by teachers of writing
who find that the writing is suffering.  Students often need to double
back in order to find what aspects of their writing need improvement; by
emphasizing the thinking, reading, dialogic aspects of the system,
teachers encourage what I consider to be extremely necessary practices of
thought and action many students sorely need.
 
We'll see how it goes; on Friday, I was quite impressed with their plans
as I went from group to group to listen and help, if necessary.  And, Ed
may be happy to hear that some students have decided that their
individual contributions will include the generation of some "ultimate"
persuasive document (which I supsected they might when I gave the
assignment).
 
I plan to put the handout which describes the assigment at my website
later today, in case anyone is interested.
 
Bonnie L. Kyburz
ASU
 
 
 
On Sun, 29 Mar 1998, Edward White wrote:
 
> Hmm, I like Bonnie K's assignment very much but I don't understand why the
> students never actually write the paper.  If I understood the post
> correctly, maybe that's why they like the assignment so much?  (he said
> cynically).  Or maybe I misunderstood.  --Ed White
>
> From Bonnie:
>  "They are ultimately responsible for generating an analysis of their
> rhetorical situation and a summary of their planning, research, work,
> conclusions, etc.  They may, collectively or individually generate some
> type of persuasive document (a letter, a public address, a letter to an
> editor); however, the emphasis is on the processes of thought and work
> that will lead them to generate a powerful persuasive document or to make
> a persuasive gesture of some sort.  So far, they are showing great
> resourcefulness and, well, they are kind of into it--I think that they
> appreciate my trust in their abilities; I also think that they feel
> privileged to have a deep understanding of the theoretical motivations
> that have encouraged me to sidestep the traditional essay as that which is
> to be evaluated (they have written two and will write one more, however).
> Perhaps most importantly, they are learning to think about generating
> effective arguments as collaborative, creative, and ongoing rather than as
> private, rule-bound, and static academic exercises.
>
> "These moves may not sound altogether new, but the omission of the actual
> essay is perhaps the salient feature of this project, and so far, it seems
> to working out well."
>
 
Bonnie Lenore Kyburz, Lecturer                  602-965-7756
Course coordinator, Advanced Comp               kyburz@asu.edu
Department of English                           http://www.public.asu.
Arizona State University                        edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
Tempe  AZ  85287
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When the Faculty Senate voted in our General Education Program, it
specified that essays, rather than fictive literature, should be assigned
in first-semester comp and that we could teach lit in second-semester
comp.  Instructors in second-semester comp (201) have a great deal of
latitude in drawing up reading lists: some use all literature, some a mix
of literature and essays, and some continue to use essays.  I stipulate
that in second-semester comp, the students should choose their own major
research topic, that is, the research paper does not have to be a piece of
literary criticism.  The students may want to research "background"
material of the lit they have been reading, which could take them into
architecture if building/s figure in a piece of lit, or economics if
social class is important, etc., etc.   --Mili Clark/Dir/Comp/
SUNY/Buffalo/English
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Theresa--here's Karen's address:
 
 
Professor Karen Vaught-Alexander
Department of English
University of Portland
Portland, OR 97203
 
karenva@uofport.edu
 
S. Rose
 
At 08:35 AM 3/29/98 -0700, you wrote:
>For acceptance letters that are going out tomorrow for WPA summer
>conference, I have two names that I need addresses for if any of you can
>help:
>
>Karen Vaught-Alexander
>Bill Condon
>
>----------------------
>Theresa Enos
>Department of English
>University of Arizona
>Tucson, AZ 85721
>520-621-3371
>FAX 520-621-7397
>enos@U.Arizona.EDU
>
Shirley K Rose
Associate Professor of English
Director of Composition
English Department\Purdue University
West Lafayette, IN 47907-1356
 
email: roses@purdue.edu
phone: (765) 494-3742
fax: (765) 494-3780
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Please feel free to sharpen your pre-CCCC brains on this case study:
 
Due to a core curriculum reduction (caused by a host of reasons), the Critical
Reasoning (read informal logic, 3 hrs) course, and the comp. classes (read
rhetoric and literature and writing, 6 hrs) are asked to create a wholly new
6-hour entity wherein the concerns of both sides of the Aristotelian brain
flourish, connect, interact. This particular institution is trying to avoid this
question: how can we save all these courses in the new course? Rather, it is
trying to ask this: what do our students need in these areas and how might we
use 6 hours to that end?
 
Some case study questions:
 
%where should it be housed (English? Philosophy? free-standing program?)
 
%what might it look like?
 
A caveat: "Critical Reasoning" does not mean "Critical Thinking." The Reasoning
side owes is heir to that other half of the Aristotelian brain: logic (though
NOT symbolic).
 
Another Caveat: the fine example of Mt. St. Mary's First Year Seminar is being
studied, already.
 
 
 
               _______________________________________________
 
 
                                Rivier College
               A Catholic, Liberal Education for Social Justice
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Bonnie's assignment, and her rationale for it, is very similar to a
project my students are involved in this semester. Instead of making the
paper itself optional, though, I have had them write papers together and
then gave them the option to rewrite individually. Both the group project
and the individual rewrite will be included in the final portfolio. Since
I'm grading them on the entire body of their work over the semester, the
"fear factor" is therefore greatly reduced. I'm looking forward to trying
Bonnie's method sometime though, if only for research purposes. It would
be fascinating to see what kinds of writing projects they would assign
themselves and what their rationales would be!! Gail Hapke
 
 
On Mon, 30 Mar 1998 kyburz@asu.edu wrote:
 
> I hope Ed still likes my assignment when I confirm his suspicions.  He is
> right: I don't actually require them to write the persuasive document.
>
> The assigment emerged organically from situations becoming increasingly
> clear in two or my courses this term (both the persuasive writing on
> public issues course).  Students in this course, most having recently
> finished the FYC sequence (101 and 102) have demonstrated with
> frightening frequency, a desire to say what they think they want me to
> hear, at the apparent expense of saying what they are coming to believe
> based upon their research, their ethics, their cultural backgrounds, etc.
> (a brave few actually articulate what appear to be genuine responses to
> the texts we are reading and the dialogues they inspire--in writing and
> in discussions both public and private).  Layer onto that their fears of
> writing research papers (derived, in part, I suspect, from their 102
> experiences and their awareness of the course as a 200 level, "serious" one)
> and you've got students virtually immobilized by fears of failure.  YET,
> many of them are increasingly interested in articulating their growing
> beliefs regarding certain topics--their inquiries inspire them to engage
> more readily in serious reflective dialogues in class and out
> (so I'm told regarding the latter, and I have some evidence of this in
> the e-mail messages I've read).
>
> I began to think about how I might encourage the growing levels of
> engagement at this difficult time (many are fearful of their grades,
> particularly since many are simply passing at this point, after having
> received higher grades in FYC--a reality that we can't seem to bypass and
> one that calls for another thread altogether).  In addition, I wanted to
> encourage the growing sense of community I've been witnessing in the
> classroom (misery enjoys company).  Many have bonded, I believe, through
> a combination of this shared fear as well as through a sort of comraderie
> that derives from mutual support and encouragment (many of the stronger
> writers seem to be genuinely concerned with helping others, and then,
> most want to see their peers doing well, in general).
>
> In short, it simply seemed the right thing to do.  Unharness students
> from the traditional demands of the classroom and invite them to engage
> in critical and reflective thought on matters that concern them--and
> don't grade them in traditional ways.  In the end, I think it may be more
> productive for students who are struggling to come to understand the
> processes of thought and mind that allow them to generate effective
> arguments rather than emphasizing the execution of the acceptable writing
> task.  Perhaps by working around the 4 page essay assignment, making them
> responsible instead for devoted collaboration on a particular topic
> toward a certain goal, they will come to see how the writing might
> actually proceed.
>
> I've come to think of this assigment--and many others--in this way:
>
> Reading, dialogue (agreements and disagreements), thinking, and writing
> all create a recursive system that is responsible for the production of
> effective arguments; the primacy of the writing task often precludes aspects
> of this complex system that may need to be revisited by teachers of writing
> who find that the writing is suffering.  Students often need to double
> back in order to find what aspects of their writing need improvement; by
> emphasizing the thinking, reading, dialogic aspects of the system,
> teachers encourage what I consider to be extremely necessary practices of
> thought and action many students sorely need.
>
> We'll see how it goes; on Friday, I was quite impressed with their plans
> as I went from group to group to listen and help, if necessary.  And, Ed
> may be happy to hear that some students have decided that their
> individual contributions will include the generation of some "ultimate"
> persuasive document (which I supsected they might when I gave the
> assignment).
>
> I plan to put the handout which describes the assigment at my website
> later today, in case anyone is interested.
>
> Bonnie L. Kyburz
> ASU
>
>
>
> On Sun, 29 Mar 1998, Edward White wrote:
>
> > Hmm, I like Bonnie K's assignment very much but I don't understand why the
> > students never actually write the paper.  If I understood the post
> > correctly, maybe that's why they like the assignment so much?  (he said
> > cynically).  Or maybe I misunderstood.  --Ed White
> >
> > From Bonnie:
> >  "They are ultimately responsible for generating an analysis of their
> > rhetorical situation and a summary of their planning, research, work,
> > conclusions, etc.  They may, collectively or individually generate some
> > type of persuasive document (a letter, a public address, a letter to an
> > editor); however, the emphasis is on the processes of thought and work
> > that will lead them to generate a powerful persuasive document or to make
> > a persuasive gesture of some sort.  So far, they are showing great
> > resourcefulness and, well, they are kind of into it--I think that they
> > appreciate my trust in their abilities; I also think that they feel
> > privileged to have a deep understanding of the theoretical motivations
> > that have encouraged me to sidestep the traditional essay as that which is
> > to be evaluated (they have written two and will write one more, however).
> > Perhaps most importantly, they are learning to think about generating
> > effective arguments as collaborative, creative, and ongoing rather than as
> > private, rule-bound, and static academic exercises.
> >
> > "These moves may not sound altogether new, but the omission of the actual
> > essay is perhaps the salient feature of this project, and so far, it seems
> > to working out well."
> >
>
> Bonnie Lenore Kyburz, Lecturer                  602-965-7756
> Course coordinator, Advanced Comp               kyburz@asu.edu
> Department of English                           http://www.public.asu.
> Arizona State University                        edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
> Tempe  AZ  85287
>
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It's inevitable in these days of lowered interest in literature and regular
FTE measuring to want to recruit majors, and composition will always look
tempting. We've deflected a bit of the recruitment talk by making our Honors
Comp course more of a place where we show off the English major ways and
English prof teaching.  That has many advantages: recruiting from among the
people we'd most want; discouraging those who are only attracted to Honors
Comp because they can get their comp "out of the way" in one less semester
(these folks usually want even less to do with literature than with comp);
and giving our best senior teachers a place to apply the best of what they know.
 
Is this evil of us?  I note that our Dean even wants us to think of
recruiting majors out of gen ed courses.  He knows what useful folks we are,
but he sees the writing on the wall.  And isn't it possible to start using
this recruitment talk as a way to have composition thinking start to
influence what the major should be?  This seems more like an event for a bit
of ju jitsu than for direct resistance.
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, 816-562-1860
Department of English, Colden Hall
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO 64468
mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
        Visit the CCCC '97 Outcomes Forum website at
        http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
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First of all, I'd like to thank Bill for having the courage to bring the
H&K/Walker situation into the open. It's the kind of thing that can so easily
be ignored--much easier to sweep under the rug that to discuss openly.
 
Susanmarie & Nick mention the popular assumption that ideas are fluid, shared,
intertextual. I agree with that approach, myself, but I don't think (and they
didn't imply) that fluid, distributed knowledge negates ethics. Changes ethics,
yeah, but we still want to hang on to the notion of responsibility and
professional courtesy.
 
As Nick suggests, it's difficult--maybe impossible--to always accurately and
thoroughly cite influences. Hell, if we took that job to it's logical
conclusion, our citations would be 10 times as long as our essays! I suppose we
might try to draw the ethical line between the inadvertent and intentional,
between neglect and negligence, and factor in specificity. It's one thing to
borrow an idea, another to borrow specific portrayls of an idea, especially
specific words.
 
Tough to prove intentions, of course, so it's difficult to distinguish benign
neglect from negligence. We may always be forced to speculate (though in this
case the evidence Bill provides seems to pretty strongly indicate intention to
appropriate without permission or attribution). So what tips the scales in this
particular case, for me, is the disparity in power & position of the people
involved. As Bill says, "I see real problems when senior professors like
Harnack simply appropriate the work of graduate students." Me too.
 
In fact, it really ticks me off that someone who presumeably enjoys all the
protections of tenure, who presumeably has a secure position with a good
school, would harvest the labor of a graduate student still struggling to make
a mark in the field. Here's someone, Janice, who has performed a significant
service to the profession and deserves to be recognized and rewarded for it,
and someones else with the position and the chutzpah to get away with it grab
her stuff & uses it to further their own positions, financial and professional?
Pretty low, IMHO. Inattention to detail or courtesy can often be forgiven. In
this case, it looks like abdication of responsibility no matter how you cut it.
 
I want to second Bill's call for us to openly address this issue because it has
implications not just for Janice, but for the professional as a whole. We're
continually struggling with the problems created by power disparities within
academic hierarchies. We wrestle with how to responsibly treat graduate
students and adjunct teachers. We are concerned with how we prepare students
for their scholarly and teacherly roles. We talk about and enact mentorship
programs in an effort to ensure that the next generation of composition
scholars will be given a productive and collegial start on their careers.
 
An incident like this can undo much good work and much goodwill. It reminds
graduate students that they are vulnerable to the powerful professor, that talk
of collegiality may be a front for appropriation of their work. It sows seeds
of suspicion and fear. It's quite likely that cases like this are rare indeed,
but the shadow they cast can be long and destructive.
 
OK, as Bill says, there may not be much we can do. We don't have an articulated
or enforceable code of conduct. I wouldn't suggest we go that direction,
either. But declining to use or recommend H&K's inappropriately gotten work is
worth doing, I think. And we should openly discuss cases like this, or at least
the issues they raise, and by keeping the conversation going, provide informal
censure when it seems warranted, and guidance for us all in learning how to be
aware of, avoid, and deal with problems like this one.
 
The last thing we should do is look the other way. Thanks again, Bill, for
insisting we attend to this.
 
--Eric Crump
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Kurt,
 
I can tell you a little about how the University of Missouri's Online
Writery positioned itself in that regard. There has actually been another
factor, in addition to whether we intended the place to be used primarily
by local students or by anybody else. Politics.
 
At the Online Writery (and other online writing centers I know of) quite
often tutors repeat, as a mantra, "Our first priority is to serve MU
students, but if at all possible we'll help anyone else."  That's got to
be the Official Policy so, yes, we describe ourselves as mainly a service
for local students. But in practice, that's been mainly a CYA maneuver
since until very recently, we had much more interaction with the rest of
the world than with MU students. Might not have happened if local students
had sought help online in droves, but they didn't, and I always figured we
were providing a useful service *and* adding value to ourselves as a staff
by staying engaged in the process--with whoever was interested, regardless
of institutional affiliation.
 
That interaction with others in the world, in fact, was part of what made
the experience so valuable to many of the tutors. Most have thoroughly
enjoyed the chance to talk with people from all over the world who are
struggling to write well in English. Friendships and extended professional
relationships have formed with folks we would not expect to meet
otherwise. And the regular interaction with people from exotic locals
helped make the staff feel like their work was really very useful
(because, for one thing, folks places with little or no support for
writing are very *grateful* to get any help we could provide) or at least
to feel it a bit more acutely than when working with local students.
 
So in spite of the party line about serving only MU students, the Online
Writery has always been an open and informal place for writers from
anywhere (not just student writers, either; we've talked with people of
all ages doing writing of all kinds).
 
Inasmuch as the local curriculum exerts considerable shaping force on how
tutors and writers tend to interact, tutoring local students online often
looks & feels more like tutoring f2f. That is, the technology we're using
has some effect on the interaction, but the effect is muted to some extent
by the proximity (as much emotional & political as physical) of
conventional teacher-student relationships.
 
Those same forces don't come to bear (not as strongly, anyway) on writers
from elsewhere, and for that reason, I'd say the Online Writery staff
claim to be technoprovocateurs is based primarily on their interactions
outside the institutional box, especially to whatever extent their work
with the rest of the world influences how they work with MU students.
 
What that extent might be, I'm not sure. I haven't studied the matter
closely. But I'm going to forward this note to our staff list & see if the
current group has anything to add.
 
 --Eric Crump
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Sorry about the two old messages that seem to have just been delivered.
I'm pretty slow on the uptake, it's true, but in this case I think I can
blame our mail server. We just restarted the machine and apparently kicked
out a bunch of old mail that had been stuck in the queue.
 
Guess we need to do more reg'lar housekeeping :)
 
--Eric Crump
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Thanks Eric, for articulating a concern I, for one, have been unable to
voice adequately (I just sit wondering . . .).
 
Bonnie Lenore Kyburz, Lecturer                  602-965-7756
Course coordinator, Advanced Comp               kyburz@asu.edu
Department of English                           http://www.public.asu.
Arizona State University                        edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
Tempe  AZ  85287
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----------------------------------------------------
  Service Learning and English Studies:
  Rethinking "Public" Service
 
  by Aaron Schutz and Anne Ruggles Gere
 
  Originally published in _College English_, Feb. 1998
  Full text:
  http://www.ncte.org/forums/sles/sles.html
  Discussion forum:
  http://www.ncte.org/forums/sles/
----------------------------------------------------
 
Community/service learning projects and approaches
have percolated up in a wide range of academic
discipline in recent years, as Aaron and Anne note in
the introduction to their College English article. The
emergence of service learning as a viable approach to
education across the curriculum implies not just a new
pedagogical strategy but new approaches to learning in
general.
 
We may find it necessary to rethink roles and
practices that have until recently seemed relatively
eternal. This article suggests some new ways to think
about English studies and writing education, about the
roles of "student," "tutor," and "teacher," and about
how we relate to the world outside the classroom walls.
 
We invite you to read "Service Learning and English
Studies" and to offer your perspectives, ideas,
questions, and criticisms on the subject of service
learning, its possibilities and its problems.
 
--Eric Crump
 
 
---------------------
Thanks to Aaron Schutz, Anne Ruggles Gere, and Louise Smith
for granting permission to put the _College English_ article
on the web for the purpose of encouraging discussion.
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Subject:      first year seminars
 
I seem to recall a discussion sometime ago on freshman (freshperson?)
seminars as a way of introducing new students to an intellectually
stimulating experience while at the same time contributing to
retention.  My institution is (finally) beginning to address the
latter issue and I wonder if anyone can direct me to appropriate
websites etc. or take the time to briefly comment on this issue.
 
Thanks, Mieke
 
 
Mieke Koppen Tucker
Director, Writing Centre
Writing Proficiency Programme
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Please excuse cross-postings.
 
RHETORIC AND TECHNOLOGY IN THE NEXT MILLENNIUM: AN ASYNCHRONOUS INTERACTIVE
RHETORIC COMPUTER CONFERENCE: JUNE 15-30, 1998
 
KEYNOTE: *CYNTHIA SELFE, CHAIR, CCCC, MICHIGAN TECHNOLOGICAL UNIVERSITY*
 
 
FEDERATION RHETORIC COMMITTEE
FEDERATION OF NORTH TEXAS AREA UNIVERSITIES
COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, TEXAS WOMAN'S UNIVERSITY
DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH, SPEECH, AND FOREIGN LANGUAGES
TEXAS WOMAN'S UNIVERSITY
 
 
The Federation Rhetoric Committee welcomes proposals for this asynchronous
computer conference that will focus on rhetoric and technology.  The theme
of the conference should be interpreted broadly and inclusively.  Proposals
may range from textual analysis of a single author's text to pedagogical
uses of technology for research and teaching to reviews of particular
software or sources on the Internet. The Federation Proposal Selection
Committee will act quickly on submitted proposals. No fee is required for
making a proposal.
 
To retain the exact stylistic features and formatting of each scholar's
work, all proposals (limited to 200-400 words) must be submitted as an
attachment to e-mail to William E. Tanner by May 1, 1998 (f_tanner@twu.edu;
[940] 898-2342 [v/m]; [940] 898-2297 [FAX, kindly identify Tanner since this
number is a departmental FAX]).   The proceedings of the conference will be
published on a CD, to be edited by William E. Tanner and Suzanne Webb, and
are to be ordered directly from Caxton's Modern Arts Press.
 
 Presentations in final, publishable form must arrive in Microsoft Word as
an attachment to e-mail by June 1, 1998.  Proposals and presentations in any
other form cannot be considered.
 
All participants in the conference, except for registered students and
full-time faculty of the Federation universities, must pay a registration
fee of $25.00 to present at this conference.  Register on-line at
http://www.twu.edu/federation/rhetoric/default.html.  Mail $25.00
registration fee (make checks payable to Federation-unt) to Russell Greer
(POB 425829, Dept. of English, Speech, and Foreign Languages, Texas Woman's
University, Denton, TX 76204-3829).  All communication from organizers of
the conference will be electronic.  Snail mail will be used for paying
registration fees only.
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Yes to Bill & Eric, yes, also because one of the coolest things about
folks in the computers and writing community that I perceive is that we
have been lead by grad students like eric and janice because we are able
to value ideas above degrees...will
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Sure---there are plenty of them up on the web.  For starters, take a look
at Portland State's Freshman Inquiry courses or the UWM Freshman Scholars
Program (http://www.uwm.edu/letsci/edison/fs.html).  Were there time
enough in my schedule, I'd love to get a discussion going about freshman
seminars on this listserv; it is part of what I'll be talking about at
the special WPA presentation at CCCC where a bunch of us are presenting
on Friday afternoon.
 
Mieke Koppen Tucker wrote:
 
> I seem to recall a discussion sometime ago on freshman (freshperson?)
> seminars as a way of introducing new students to an intellectually
> stimulating experience while at the same time contributing to
> retention.  My institution is (finally) beginning to address the
> latter issue and I wonder if anyone can direct me to appropriate
> websites etc. or take the time to briefly comment on this issue.
>
> Thanks, Mieke
>
> Mieke Koppen Tucker
> Director, Writing Centre
> Writing Proficiency Programme
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Eric and all,
 
Even in the VERY BEST of programs, graduate students don't need that
reminder.  It is with us every day.  If we don't get it from our own
professors, God forbid and we here are lucky, we get it from some other
professor.  The rites of passage require blood at some point.
 
Anyone see something wrong with the infantilizing effects of program
operations in general?  Read what Desmond Morris and Robert Ardrey said
about grad school 30 years ago......
 
But in a different vein, what constitutes a GOOD mentor?  I've found some
wonderful help from my sources here, but I know that's not always the
case for people elsewhere or elsewhen.  How human can we be in this
priesthood?
 
Don't anyone take too much offense from this--I mean none, but I am
puzzled by the things others tell me......
 
I deep respect to all,
 
Bill
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
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Mieke:  this link describes a seminar-based program for first-year
students at St. Lawrence University.  You can even look at the course
descriptions and syllabi if you click the "First-Year Program Home Page"
at the bottom of the page below:
http://www.stlawu.edu/slu:http/acadpro/fyp.htm
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Mieke,
 
The most extensive source of information about first-year seminars is the
National Center for the First-Year Experience and Students in Transition,
housed at the University of South Carolina.  This operation is the
brainchild of John Gardner, a professor of library science turned
retention guru.  The First-Year Experience publications and conferences
were dominated in the center's early years by folks from student life and
counseling, but recently more and more faculty have been giving and
publishing papers about their first-year seminar experiences.  Indeed, one
of the ruling tropes in the first-year-experience discourse these days is
collaboration between the academic and the student life sides of the
university.  At the recent FYE conference in Columbia, SC, Charles
Schroeder, vice chancellor for student affairs at Missouri, offered this
pithy quotation:  "Virtually every problem affecting first-year students,
from whether they drink in binges to whether they understand and do well
in their gen ed courses, is best addressed by a collaborative effort
involving faculty and student life professionals."  Wise words, I've
found.
 
David Jolliffe
Professor, Associate Director of First-Year Programs
DePaul, Chicago
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Thank you David and Mary for your very helpful inforamtion.
 
Mieke
 
 
 
Mieke Koppen Tucker
Director, Writing Centre
Writing Proficiency Programme
 
Bishop's University
Lennoxville, Quebec, Canada
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For those who might have trouble with the Adobe Acrobat reader, the
Computer Connection schedule can also be found at the following URL:
 
 
http://www.ncte.org/cccc/98/program/connex.html
 
Joyce
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Peter Sands has put the Computer Connection Schedule and the map to SCAILAB
on the UIC campus (where many of the presentations will take place) on the
Web as a downloadable Adobe Acrobat file.  Hard copies of the schedule and
maps will also be located in the Computer Connection booth (#1 and 2 in the
fourth floor Exhibit Hall--Palmer House Hilton).
 
For more information, surf to:
 
 
ftp://ftp.csd.uwm.edu/pub/sands/compconnsked.pdf
 
Joyce Simutis
University of Scranton
simutisj2@uofs.edu
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Here's the URL for the program (The Freshman Year Experience, housed at U.
South Carolina) that David mentioned:
 
http://fye.sc.edu/
 
 
And here is the publication for one of their monographs, an annotated
bibliography.  Table of contents first:
 
Introduction...i
Academic Advising...1
Academic Support...3
Assessment & Evaluation....11
Career Issues...15
Community Colleges...17
Curriculum...19
Faculty Development & Training...25
Financial Issues...27
Freshman Orientation...29
FRESHMAN SEMINARS...31
The Freshman Year...41
Health...47
National Reports with Implications for The Freshman Year Experience...49
Parents...51
Residence Life...53
Retention and Success of First-Year Students...57
Student Behavior, Characteristics, & Development...69
Student Sub-Populations...75
Teaching...79
 
 
Publishing Info:
 
(phone number:  803-777-6029; fax 803-777-4699)
 
 
Monograph #3
                      The Freshman Year Experience in
                         American Higher Education:
                          An Annotated Bibliography
                                (2nd Edition)
 
                               Andrew K. Koch
 
This monograph is a "must" for researchers and scholars in this evolving
field of scholarship. It is a
new and significantly expanded version of this important annotated
bibliography. The volume
includes annotated listings of essential books and articles relative to
the first college year. Books and
articles are conveniently categorized into relevant subject area sections.
 
                             Publication Date-1995
                             ISBN-1-889271-02-0
                                  80 pages
                                  Cost-$20
 
 
 
--Kurt Bouman
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gail l hapke wrote:
 
>In the courses I have taught at the University of Illinois (from basic to
>intermediate level writing) I've noticed a problem with addressing the
>"tough" questions if tough is defined as controversial, topical, etc. My
>students tend to assimilate the conventional wisdom on these topics from
>TV, etc., and simply regurgitate various combinations of arguments they
>have already heard.
 
Eek!  No, this is not at all what I mean.  I mean, within any area of
inquiry, asking the questions for which there are no handy, pre-packaged,
"brand name" answers.  One of the early enticements of "expressivism" for me
was that it let me ask students what they really knew, exactly why these
questions interested them, personally--which often got into some tough
questions indeed.
 
>I have had much more luck in giving my students
>unusual, off-the-wall topics.
 
That's more what I mean.  Questions tough enough that not only do they not
know the answers already, but neither do I.
 
Keith Rhodes | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu (w) | krhodes@asde.com (h)
 
Rhetoric and Composition - "Discourse Communities Constructing Better
Realities for a Better Post-Today" (tm)
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A follow-up to David Jolliffe's post:  The URL for the USC First-Year
Experience web page is:
 
http://fye.sc.edu/
 
 
 
David Jolliffe wrote:
>
> Mieke,
>
> The most extensive source of information about first-year seminars is the
> National Center for the First-Year Experience and Students in Transition,
> housed at the University of South Carolina.  This operation is the
> brainchild of John Gardner, a professor of library science turned
> retention guru.  The First-Year Experience publications and conferences
> were dominated in the center's early years by folks from student life and
> counseling, but recently more and more faculty have been giving and
> publishing papers about their first-year seminar experiences.  Indeed, one
> of the ruling tropes in the first-year-experience discourse these days is
> collaboration between the academic and the student life sides of the
> university.  At the recent FYE conference in Columbia, SC, Charles
> Schroeder, vice chancellor for student affairs at Missouri, offered this
> pithy quotation:  "Virtually every problem affecting first-year students,
> from whether they drink in binges to whether they understand and do well
> in their gen ed courses, is best addressed by a collaborative effort
> involving faculty and student life professionals."  Wise words, I've
> found.
>
> David Jolliffe
> Professor, Associate Director of First-Year Programs
> DePaul, Chicago
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Please forward:                        (with standard x-post apologies)
 
    Announcing the Computer Connection Presentation Schedule
   at the College Composition & Communication Conference 1998
 
   Chicago, Illinois                      April 2 and 3, 1998
 
            University of Illinois, Chicago:  SCAILAB
        (Rooms 104 and 110 of Addams Hall , 830 S. Halsted)
                              and
                     Palmer House Hilton Hotel
           (Booths #1 and #2 Fourth Floor Exhibit Hall)
 
Join instructors who teach with technology as they present and chat about
their work at the Computer Connection Booth or at UIC's SCAILAB.  Or drop by
and visit the booth during CC Committee times as well.
 
    Complete session information & directions to locations:
        ftp://ftp.csd.uwm.edu/pub/sands/compconnsked.pdf
 
Text Overview of Computer Connection Sessions:
 
Thursday, April 2, 1998
SCAILAB - UIC
 
9:00     Teaching WWW Research Techniques in First-Year Composition
         Debra Combs, Southern Methodist University
10:00(a) Writing Spaces": Online Discussion Forums for U of L
         Composition Classes
         Cecilia Hartley, University of Louisville
         Ellen Schendel, University of Louisville
         Michael Neal, University of Louisville
10:00(b) Moving Toward A More Visible Electronic Text in
         the Computer-Intensive Classroom
         Cheryl Malgay Heath, Michigan Technological University
11:00(a) Building Class Interaction, Community, and Identity with Internet Tools
         Michael Day, South Dakota School of Mines and Technology
11:00(b) The ASU Computers and Writing Program:
         A Three-Year Story of Success
         Viktorija Todorovska, Arizona State University
12:00    A Young Technical Writing Center Cuts Its Teeth in Cyberspace
         Dennis G. Jerz, University of Toronto
2:00     Norton Connect.Net: Key Program Features--Discussion Mode;
         Sharing and Commenting on Group Members' Papers;
         Grading; Connecting to the Web
         Cindy McCloud, Tennessee Technological University
1:00(a)  Using FirstClass in First-Year Composition
         Debra Combs, Southern Methodist University
1:00(b)  Using Listserv's and Web Pages for Comp Classes.
         Ron Dwelle, Grand Valley State University
2:00(a)  Text Design in First Year Composition Classrooms: Student Voices
         Edmund Scott Koloms, University of Louisville
         Michael Garriga, University of Louisville
2:00(b)  Multimedia for Visual Communication: Type, Layout, Color
         Susan Hilligoss, Clemson University
 
 
Palmer House Hilton
 
9:00     CC Committee
10:00    _Kairos_: Meet the Editors
         James A. Inman, News Editor, _Kairos_
         Douglas Eyman, Coverweb Editor, _Kairos_
11:00    Interactive English: A New Computer-Mediated Course
         Designed to Prepare Students for College-Level Composition
         Forrest William, Utah Valley State College
12:00    Dice or Dialogue? Helping Teens to Make Decisions and Plans
         About Sex and Relationships
         Amanda Young, Carnegie Mellon University
1:00     CC Committee
2:00     CC Committee
 
 
Friday, April 3, 1998
SCAILAB
 
9:00     Norton Connect.Net: Key Program Features--Discussion Mode;
         Sharing and Commenting on Group Members' Papers; Grading;
         Connecting to the Web
         Cindy McCloud, Tennessee Technological University                               Margaret
Shuster, Tennessee Technological University
         Heidemarie Z. Weidner, Tennessee Technological University
10:00(a) Going Low-Tech: Integrating Technology on a Small Budget
         Chloe Diepenbrock, University of Houston-Clear Lake
10:00(b) The Mayfield Handbook of Scientific and Technical Writing
         Leslie Perelman, Massachusetts Institute of Technology
11:00(a) A Webfolio Template for a College or a Class
         Donna Reiss, Tidewater Community College
11:00(b) Publishing with _Kairos_
         James A. Inman, News Editor, _Kairos_
         Douglas Eyman, Coverweb Editor, _Kairos_
         Greg Siering, Links Editor, _Kairos_
11:00(c) CommonSpace in the Classroom
         Marta Boswell, University of Nebraska-Lincoln
         Amy Ahearn, University of Nebraska-Lincoln
12:00    Networking: Building Classroom Communities in Cyberspace.
         Bradley Hammer, The Ohio State University
1:00(a)  Composing Online Essays with Netscape Composer
         Gary Layne Hatch, Brigham Young University
1:00(b)  Hypertextual Lesson Plans: Purpose and Result
         Sandra Ward, SIU-Carbondale
1:00(c)  Reading the Labels:  Savvy Ways to Use the Keirsey Website
         Cheryl Reed, Penn State Hazleton
2:00     www.BasicWriters.help!
         Cheryl Reed, Penn State Hazleton
 
 
Palmer House Hilton
 
9:00    CC Committee
10:00   CC Committee
12:00   Harassment On-Line: Women and Webbed Education
        Julia Ferganchick-Neufang, University of Arkansas at Little Rock
        CJ Jeney, Arizona State University
        Melissa Britt, University of Arkansas at Little Rock
1:00    CC Committee
2:00    CC Committee
 
 
 
1998 Computer Connection Committee:
 
Joyce Simutis, University of Scranton, Chair
simutisj2@uofs.edu
Claudine Keenan, Penn State Lehigh Valley
cgk4@psu.edu
Peter Sands, University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee
sands@csd.uwm.edu
 
See you there!
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Joyce:  I didn't hear back from you regarding the rooms/exhibit space.
Will there be plugs so that we can use a laptop and projector?  I'll bring
them myself.  Also, will those booths be draped on all sides? or how will
this workshop happen in the midst of that busy hall?
 
Just trying to finish organizing . . .
 
Julia  :)
 
At 07:05 PM 3/30/98 -0500, you wrote:
>For those who might have trouble with the Adobe Acrobat reader, the
>Computer Connection schedule can also be found at the following URL:
>
>
>http://www.ncte.org/cccc/98/program/connex.html
>
>Joyce
>
******************************
Julia Ferganchick-Neufang
Department of Rhetoric and Writing
University of Arkansas at Little Rock
2801 S. University Ave.
Little Rock, AR  72204
(501)569-3316
Fax: (501) 569-8279
jfneufang@ualr.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Mar 1998 22:39:20 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Marguerite Helmers <helmers@VAXA.CIS.UWOSH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: first year seminars
In-Reply-To:  <352063F9.4BC00C75@csd.uwm.edu>
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Although we don't have a first-year seminar, we have incorporated what we
refer to as a "common intellectual experience" into our College English I
course.  This involves reading a common text (last year and this year that
text was Alan Lightman's novel Einstein's Dreams) and attending a
performance of a play (last year, Picasso at the Lapin Agile by Steve
Martin; this year, Einstein's Dreams).  We've determined that a crucial
time for new students is the first 6 weeks of classes and will be looking
closely at shared intellectual experiences for those weeks in the fall.
This program, by the way, is administered through the Dean of Students'
office and the Writing Program.
 
The program has been very successful because it provides students with an
opportunity to immediately share ideas.
 
Our website, Einstein Web, is available at:
 
http://www.english.uwosh.edu/einstein
 
Marguerite
 
 
 
Marguerite Helmers
Director of Composition
(920) 424-7282
http://www.english.uwosh.edu/helmers
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 30 Mar 1998 20:24:58 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Melody Leming-Wilson <mlwilson@TELEPORT.COM>
Subject:      Re: COMP TALES
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=ISO-8859-1
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
Are you guys still interested in tales?  When will you (or did you) cease
to be interested?
 
Melody Wilson
Clackamas Community College
 
----------
> From: Richard Haswell <rhaswell@FALCON.TAMUCC.EDU>
> To: WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject: COMP TALES
> Date: Thursday, November 20, 1997 12:58 AM
>
> Hey Comp Colleagues!
>
> This is Min and Rich, repeating their call for comp tales.  A couple of
> weeks ago, we posted the following messagge on the List, and got some
> wonderful submissions.  But nowhere near the spate we hoped for.  We
> know you have the stories, we've heard you tell them in committee
> meetings and publishers' coctail parties at conferences.  Well, tell
> them to us!  Five minutes at the PC, hit the send button, that's it.
> Don't just tell us this is a terrific project--join it, send your
> favorite tale!
>
> Min-Zhan Lu and Rich Haswell  are projecting a book called COMP TALES.
> It will be a
> collection of the stories that college-composition people like to tell
> about themselves, their colleagues, and their work.   We are hoping that
> WPA listservers will be the first to contribute.
>
> We are interested in stories, anecdotes, and tales you tell and retell.
> They can be about students, courses, teachers, colleagues, departments,
> administrators, conferences, graduate school, the public--anything
> connected with college composition.  We would like for you to write the
> stories in the same way and in the same spirit that you actually tell
> them--in class, with colleagues over coffee, with friends, wherever.
>
> We imagine that most of the stories told are about paragraph size in
> length.  In a few sentences more, we would like you to describe the
> customary context in which you tell the story: when, where, to whom, and
> why you like to tell it.  This will be useful since we are thinking of
> adding an afterword exploring how composition shapes and is shaped by
> narratives.
>
> DON'T SEND YOUR STORIES VIA THE WPA-LIST.  Send them off-list, to either
> Min-zhan Lu:
>
> <min-zhan.lu@drake.edu>
>
> or myself:
>
> <rhaswell@falcon.tamucc.edu>
> Rich Haswell
> Dept. of Arts & Humanities
> Texas A&M University--Corpus Christi
> Corpus Christi, TX 78412
>
> Again, DON'T send your stories via this WPA-L.
>
> Your stories will be seen by only the two of us until publication, and
> those not used will never be seen by anybody else.  You can name names
> or use pseudonyms and circumlocutions (e.g., "they say that a well-known
> comp researcher once..." or "a large public university in the
> mid-west").  You can remain anonymous if you choose.  (A list of
> contributors who would like to be acknowledged will be included at the
> beginning or the end of the volume.)  In short, we are aware of the need
> to protect everyone's privacy.
>
> Send us you favorite stories.  And pass the word around!
>
> Rich Haswell
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Mar 1998 07:49:05 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joyce Simutis <simutisj2@UOFS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Computer Connection Presentations at CCCC
In-Reply-To:  <1.5.4.16.19980331042015.3287e2d0@email.psu.edu>
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Great job of getting the word out, Claudine.  If they don't know about us
now--they simply haven't read their mail!!!
 
Joyce
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Mar 1998 07:51:58 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joyce Simutis <simutisj2@UOFS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Computer Connection schedule--on CCCC/98
In-Reply-To:  <3.0.2.32.19980330223307.00af7aa8@athena.ualr.edu>
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Julia,
I haven't heard--perhaps the NCTE gang has already left.  I'm assuming we
will have all that you request--simply because that's how we had it last
year.  I'll check on the location when I arrive on Wed--and send out
another message today.  Some of my mail is being returned--but then the CS
support worked on my computer!
 
Joyce
 
 
At 10:33 PM 3/30/98 -0800, you wrote:
>Joyce:  I didn't hear back from you regarding the rooms/exhibit space.
>Will there be plugs so that we can use a laptop and projector?  I'll bring
>them myself.  Also, will those booths be draped on all sides? or how will
>this workshop happen in the midst of that busy hall?
>
>Just trying to finish organizing . . .
>
>Julia  :)
>
>At 07:05 PM 3/30/98 -0500, you wrote:
>>For those who might have trouble with the Adobe Acrobat reader, the
>>Computer Connection schedule can also be found at the following URL:
>>
>>
>>http://www.ncte.org/cccc/98/program/connex.html
>>
>>Joyce
>>
>******************************
>Julia Ferganchick-Neufang
>Department of Rhetoric and Writing
>University of Arkansas at Little Rock
>2801 S. University Ave.
>Little Rock, AR  72204
>(501)569-3316
>Fax: (501) 569-8279
>jfneufang@ualr.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Mar 1998 07:30:46 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Musgrove, Laurence E." <lemusgro.ucs@SMTP.USI.EDU>
Organization: University of Southern Indiana
Subject:      Re: Just Imagine: Rhetoric and Logic together again
In-Reply-To:  <D027205501EA38D9>
 
Even though you claim critical reasoning and critical thinking are not
synonymous, I'd recommend you look at John Chaffee's textbook Thinking
Critically from Houghton Mifflin.
 
I also imagine that there will be quite a bit of rhetorical/critical
engagement surrounding this new course about the definition(s) of
critical reasoning, thinking, and logic (NOT symbolic) and who is
qualified to teach it(them).
 
 I would also think that the issue of transfer equivalents would be an
issue.  Would you accept a "critical thinking" course from another school
as equivalent to 3 hours of this new 6 hour course?
 
Laurence E. Musgrove
Director of Composition
University of Southern Indiana
lemusgro.ucs@smtp.usi.edu
http://www.usi.edu/libarts/english/musgrove.htm
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Mar 1998 09:48:20 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joyce Simutis <simutisj2@UOFS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Computer Connection schedule--on CCCC/98
In-Reply-To:  <3.0.2.32.19980330223307.00af7aa8@athena.ualr.edu>
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Julia,
 
Carol, the secretary, says everyone is at the conference--so we can check
it out tomorrow.
 
Joyce
 
At 10:33 PM 3/30/98 -0800, you wrote:
>Joyce:  I didn't hear back from you regarding the rooms/exhibit space.
>Will there be plugs so that we can use a laptop and projector?  I'll bring
>them myself.  Also, will those booths be draped on all sides? or how will
>this workshop happen in the midst of that busy hall?
>
>Just trying to finish organizing . . .
>
>Julia  :)
>
>At 07:05 PM 3/30/98 -0500, you wrote:
>>For those who might have trouble with the Adobe Acrobat reader, the
>>Computer Connection schedule can also be found at the following URL:
>>
>>
>>http://www.ncte.org/cccc/98/program/connex.html
>>
>>Joyce
>>
>******************************
>Julia Ferganchick-Neufang
>Department of Rhetoric and Writing
>University of Arkansas at Little Rock
>2801 S. University Ave.
>Little Rock, AR  72204
>(501)569-3316
>Fax: (501) 569-8279
>jfneufang@ualr.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Mar 1998 10:08:11 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Brad Stull <bstull@NIAGARA.RIVIER.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Just Imagine: Rhetoric and Logic together again
 
In message <E627205501EA38D9@smtp.usi.edu> Writing Program Administration
writes:
> Even though you claim critical reasoning and critical thinking are not
> synonymous, I'd recommend you look at John Chaffee's textbook Thinking
> Critically from Houghton Mifflin.
>
> I also imagine that there will be quite a bit of rhetorical/critical
> engagement surrounding this new course about the definition(s) of
> critical reasoning, thinking, and logic (NOT symbolic) and who is
> qualified to teach it(them).
>
>  I would also think that the issue of transfer equivalents would be an
> issue.  Would you accept a "critical thinking" course from another school
> as equivalent to 3 hours of this new 6 hour course?
>
> Laurence E. Musgrove
> Director of Composition
> University of Southern Indiana
> lemusgro.ucs@smtp.usi.edu
> http://www.usi.edu/libarts/english/musgrove.htm
 
==========
 
Yes: you raise all the key points. The definitional game (with attendant
disciplinary concerns) has begun. Some of us are trying to envision this as a
"first-year seminar" that would provide a three things: an introduction to
reading, writing, reasoning and the mission and identity of the college. Thus,
the discussion of FY seminars has been extremely helpful.
 
I've been to a Chaffee seminar, and found him quite interesting: my own brain
would want to make critical reasoning and critical thinking mesh in this way.
One question on campus is this: is "thinking" a bit, well, ("looser", "bigger")
than "reasoning"?
 
On the whole, I think we have the opportunity to reinvent the Aristotelian
wheel, to rediscover the trivium, etc., all with an eye for the 21st century.
But, we shall see.
 
 
 
 
               _______________________________________________
 
 
                                Rivier College
               A Catholic, Liberal Education for Social Justice
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Mar 1998 09:42:41 +0000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Haswell <rhaswell@FALCON.TAMUCC.EDU>
Organization: Texas A&M University--Corpus Christi
Subject:      Re: COMP TALES
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
Melody, absolutely we are still interested.  The project is much more
advanced, in fact, since we are within a week of signing with a
publisher (if all goes well).  The deadline for submissions is August
30, 1998 (this year).
 
So, please, send us your stories.  Rich
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Mar 1998 08:54:45 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Umbrellas
 
Many of you will be packing you bags this afternoon or this evening. It looks
as if David J's earlier prediction of a rainy week is going to be accurate.
Right now I'm looking at rain, fog, and very cloudy skies. And the
temperatures are dropping a bit. So, bring a sweater, an umbrella, and cab
fare. This is a great town. Reporting from Chicago..
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Mar 1998 10:18:46 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Barry Maid <bmmaid@UALR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Umbrellas
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset=US-ASCII
Content-transfer-encoding: 7BIT
 
David--
 
>Many of you will be packing you bags this afternoon or this evening. It looks
>as if David J's earlier prediction of a rainy week is going to be accurate.
>Right now I'm looking at rain, fog, and very cloudy skies. And the
>temperatures are dropping a bit. So, bring a sweater, an umbrella, and cab
>fare. This is a great town. Reporting from Chicago..
 
Your post made me remember something one of my undergraduate history
professors used to say.
 
To get the flavor right, you need to remember this was around 1968 at the
University of Wisconsin and was to an audience of around 500 upper level
undergrads and assorted grad students.
 
In an accent that Henry Kissinger copied, he would say,
 
"Remember, children, it's only the unrighteous who carry umbrellas."
 
I'm leaving for the airport in around 15 minutes, and my umbrella is
packed.
 
Barry Maid
bmmaid@ualr.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Mar 1998 12:16:45 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mieke Koppen Tucker <mktucker@UBISHOPS.CA>
Subject:      Re: first year seminars
 
Thank you Charles, I was hunting for it.
 
Mieke
 
 
> A follow-up to David Jolliffe's post:  The URL for the USC First-Year
> Experience web page is:
>
> http://fye.sc.edu/
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Mar 1998 11:58:51 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Musgrove, Laurence E." <lemusgro.ucs@SMTP.USI.EDU>
Organization: University of Southern Indiana
Subject:      Re: Just Imagine: Rhetoric and Logic together again
In-Reply-To:  <F159616001EA38D9>
 
Another issue that we faced under similar core curriculum course design
circumstances (combining writing and critical thinking in the first-year
composition course) was a general distrust on the part of other
disciplines.  Since they already doubted our ability to teach writing,
they were VERY doubtful about English teachers being able to teach
reasoning.   They also thought of the two as mutually exclusive: "How can
you teach them to think when they don't know how to write yet?"  We also
discovered that when most other disciplines said "critical thinking" or
"critical reasoning," they meant "the scientific method."
 
Laurence E. Musgrove
Director of Composition
University of Southern Indiana
lemusgro.ucs@smtp.usi.edu
http://www.usi.edu/libarts/english/musgrove.htm
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Mar 1998 13:58:52 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         JOEL NYDAHL <NK_NYDAHL@COMMNET.EDU>
Subject:      Job Announcement
X-To:         wcenter@ttacs6.ttu.edu, wac-l@postoffice.CSO.UIUC.EDU
X-cc:         NK_NYDAHL@APOLLO.COMMNET.EDU
 
POSITION:  Instructor - Developmental English/Freshman Experience (10-month,
tenure-track position)
 
MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS:  Bachelor's degree and master's degree in a
Developmental English field.  College-level experience teaching writing and
freshman experience courses to students of varying abilities preferred.  A
demonstrated understanding of the mission of the comprehensive community-
technical college and its diverse commuter-student population is essential.
 
Applicants who do not meet the minimum qulaifications as stated are encouraged
to put in writing precisely how their experience has prepared them for the
responsibilities of this position and to provide appropriate references.
Exceptions to the degree requitements may be made for compelling reasons.
 
RESPONSIBILITIES:  Under the direction of the Director of the Developmental
Studies Division, responsibilities of this Instructor position include teaching
courses in developmental studies with emphasis on writing and freshman college
experience.  Other duties include student advisemente and tutoring,
curriculum development, development of the freshman college experience
program, serving on college-wide committees, and participation in other
college and community activities related to a full-time faculty position.
 
MINIMUM SALARY:  $34,211 approximate annual, plus medical insurance, retirement,and related fringe benefits.
 
TO APPLY:  Send letter of intent, resume, and names of three (3) references
to:
 
     Anita B. Schmidt, Director of Human Resources/AA
     NOrwalk Community-Technical College
     188 Richards Avenue
     Norwalk, CT  06854-1655
 
APPLICATION DEADLINE:  Letter of application must be postmarked no later
than April 6, 1988.
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Mar 1998 13:54:31 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Heather Shearer <hs202191@OAK.CATS.OHIOU.EDU>
Subject:      job posting--Ohio University
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Ohio University invites applications for a one-year (1998-99) replacement
position for a Writing Across the Curriculum Coordinator.  Qualifications:
doctorate in rhetoric and composition or English education preferred;
experience with faculty development and administration of writing programs
required.  Responsibilities include working with an established WAC
junior-composition program, developing new writing-intensive courses, and
planning and coordinating efforts for an expanded WAC program.  Send
letter of application, curriculum vitae, and three current letters of
recommendation by April 27 to Patricia Richard, Dean, University College,
and Associate Provost, Undergraduate Studies, 140 Chubb Hall, Ohio
University, Athens, OH 45701.  Ohio University is an equal
opportunity/affirmative action employer.
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Mar 1998 15:42:03 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <eric@SERV1.NCTE.ORG>
Subject:      CCCC Online news: The program  (fwd)
X-To:         Alliance for Computers and Writing <acw-l@ttacs6.ttu.edu>,
              RhetNet list <rhetnet-l@lists.missouri.edu>,
              Canadian Association Study of Language & Literature
              <casll@unb.ca>,
              Conference on Basic Writing <cbw-l@vm1.spcs.umn.edu>,
              Writing Centers list <wcenter@ttacs6.ttu.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Just wanted to let everybody know that the CCCC program book is
*particially* available in HTML. The session titles & presenters are done
anyway. If you go to
 
  http://www.ncte.org/cccc/98/program/aa.htm
 
you'll find Wednesday evening's A Session info and that page has links to
the other concurrent sessions and SIG meetings.
 
If you have Adobe Acrobat Reader, you can get the entire program from
 
  http://www.ncte.org/cccc/98/program/front.pdf
  http://www.ncte.org/cccc/98/program/contents.pdf
  http://www.ncte.org/cccc/98/program/precon.pdf
  http://www.ncte.org/cccc/98/program/index.pdf
  http://www.ncte.org/cccc/98/program/a-g.pdf
  http://www.ncte.org/cccc/98/program/h-j.pdf
  http://www.ncte.org/cccc/98/program/k-n.pdf
 
We'll try to get more of the HTML version done tonight.
 
Also, thanks to those of you who have posted comments about Cynthia
Selfe's keynote address preview. Good stuff. I hope more people get a
chance to read it before the convention begins.
 
Print it out & read it on the plane!
 
Thanks, too, to the Computer Connection crew--Joyce Simutis, Claudine
Keenan, and Peter Sands--for providing the schedule of
events in email and pdf formats. You can find the information on the web,
too, at
 
  http://www.ncte.org/cccc/98/program/connex.html
 
--Eric Crump
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Mar 1998 15:10:56 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Judith E Zumwalt <jzumwal@BENTLEY.UNCO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Job Announcement
In-Reply-To:  <980331135852.20c03a00@commnet.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
I am presenting at 4 C's, so I am not sure if I can meet the April 6
deadline.  Is that a serious problem?  Thanks, Judy Zumwalt p.s. I teach
English, technical writing, business communications, developmental plus I
am coordinating a freshman learning community.
 
 
e
 
On Tue, 31 Mar 1998, JOEL NYDAHL wrote:
 
> POSITION:  Instructor - Developmental English/Freshman Experience (10-month,
> tenure-track position)
>
> MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS:  Bachelor's degree and master's degree in a
> Developmental English field.  College-level experience teaching writing and
> freshman experience courses to students of varying abilities preferred.  A
> demonstrated understanding of the mission of the comprehensive community-
> technical college and its diverse commuter-student population is essential.
>
> Applicants who do not meet the minimum qulaifications as stated are encouraged
> to put in writing precisely how their experience has prepared them for the
> responsibilities of this position and to provide appropriate references.
> Exceptions to the degree requitements may be made for compelling reasons.
>
> RESPONSIBILITIES:  Under the direction of the Director of the Developmental
> Studies Division, responsibilities of this Instructor position include teaching
> courses in developmental studies with emphasis on writing and freshman college
> experience.  Other duties include student advisemente and tutoring,
> curriculum development, development of the freshman college experience
> program, serving on college-wide committees, and participation in other
> college and community activities related to a full-time faculty position.
>
> MINIMUM SALARY:  $34,211 approximate annual, plus medical insurance, retirement,and related fringe benefits.
>
> TO APPLY:  Send letter of intent, resume, and names of three (3) references
> to:
>
>      Anita B. Schmidt, Director of Human Resources/AA
>      NOrwalk Community-Technical College
>      188 Richards Avenue
>      Norwalk, CT  06854-1655
>
> APPLICATION DEADLINE:  Letter of application must be postmarked no later
> than April 6, 1988.
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Mar 1998 16:19:53 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bruce Leland <Bruce_Leland@CCMAIL.WIU.EDU>
Subject:      Eureka
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=US-ASCII
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
I was very interested in the Eureka discussion, since I' too, have seen
evidence that my students rise to the occasion when I give them a challenging
assignment (by which I mean one that forces complex thinking).  Yesterday some
evidence arrived on my class listserv list.  A student volunteered:
 
 
 
        I have a couple brief comments on the assignment we handed in
Friday:
 
                 1.  It was a very interesting assignment for me
 
                 2.  It was a very hard assignment for me
 
        That is all.
 
 
 
Bruce
 
Bruce Leland
Western Illinois University
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Mar 1998 14:25:22 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         patricia murray <hceng003@EMAIL.CSUN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Computer Connection Presentations at CCCC
In-Reply-To:  <1.5.4.16.19980331042015.3287e2d0@email.psu.edu>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Claudine:  Where can I locate you at the conference?  I'll be staying at
the Palmer House Hilton, but would like to get in touch, if briefly (for
I know you'll be busy).
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Mar 1998 18:21:13 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <eric@SERV1.NCTE.ORG>
Subject:      CCCC schedules
X-To:         Alliance for Computers and Writing <acw-l@ttacs6.ttu.edu>,
              Writing Centers list <wcenter@ttacs6.ttu.edu>,
              Canadian Association Study of Language & Literature
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Btw, if anybody is still working on their CCCC schedules...
 
http://www.ncte.org/cccc/98/ind-sched.html
 
which may be most useful for people like me who go through so many
schedule revisions that the front of the program book becomes an
untangleable maze.
 
--EricCrump
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It's ready.
 
            http://ncte.org/ccc/
 
Feedback and widespread cross-posting welcome.
 
- Todd Taylor, Web Editor
  _CCC Online_
